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GEORGIANA  WRIGHT  BOND,  1855-1942 

Georgiana  Wright  Bond,  born  in  1855,  spent 
her  early  life  in  and  near  jNIadison,   Indiana. 
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She  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  James  G. 
Wright,  owner  of  Ohio  River  packets,  and 
Oeorgiana  Chalfant  Wright,  a  refined  and  edu- 
cated woman  of  Kentucky,  Georgiana  Bond 
attended  j\Iiss  Nurse's  School  for  Young  Ladies 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  here  she  chose  her  trousseau 
l)efore  lu'r  marriage  to  Charles  Ewing  Bond,  a 
banker  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

]\Irs.  Bond  was  a  cultivated  woman.  A  charter 
member  of  the  Woman's  Reading  Club,  one  of 
Fort  Wayne's  first  women's  organizations,  she 
was  stimulated  by  the  interests  and  activities  of 
that  group  to  gather  and  preserve  for  posterity 
the  information  included  in  this  guidebook, 
(ieorgiana  Bond,  together  with  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Robertson  of  this  city,  had  collaborated 
with  the  architect,  Brentwood  S.  Tolan,  in  choos- 
ing the  inscriptions  carved  in  the  stonework. 

Her  little  volume  is  an  illustrated  guide  to 
th.e  history,  architecture,  and  ornamentation  of 
the  Allen  County  Court  House;  historical  and 
allegorical  scenes  portrayed  in  the  building's 
paintings  and  sculptures  are  interpreted  for  the 
reader.  Letters,  plans,  and  descriptive  sketches 
from  the  arcliitects,  artists,  and  sculptors  fur- 
nished source  material  for  the  book.  Compilation 
of  references  and  writing  the  manuscript  oc- 
cupied the  author  for  several  years;  she  was 
fifty-eight  years  of  age  when  the  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1913.  The  author  was  assisted  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Ada  Wright  Fenton,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

During  World  War  I,  Mrs.  Bond  was  in 
charge  of  the  Red  Cross  Volunteer  Production 
Work;  her  duties  were  discharged  ably  and 
efficiently.  Living  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
six,  her  keen  and  colorful  memories  of  early  life 
on  the  Ohio  River  were  a  source  of  great  interest 
to  her  friends  and  family.  Many  recollections 
included  incidents  on  the  packet  boats  of  the 
Ohio  and  INIississippi  rivers  and  events  of  the 
Civil  War. 
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PREFACE. 

The  original  issue  of  this  book  appeared 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  siii)ply  of  copies  has 
long  since  been  exhausted.  The  merits  of  the 
author's  guidebook  together  with  the  perennial 
demand  of  the  public  seem  to  justify  republica- 
tion for  free  distribution  at  this  time.  The  heirs 
of  (ieorgiana  Wright  Bond  have  graciously  per- 
mitted reissue  of  the  work  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
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ALLEN  COUNTY 
COURT  HOUSE 


HE  Court  House  of  Allen  County,  Indi- 
ana, in  the  City  of  Fort  Wayne,  stands, 
in  its  noble  proportions  and  magnifi- 
cence of  detail,  a  monument  to  the 
profound  genius  of  its  architect,  Brentwood 
S.  Tolan,  and  to  the  wisdom,  foresight  and 
judgment  of  the  people  of  Allen  County,  and 
its  Board  of  County  Commissioners.  It  can 
also  be  claimed  as  the  largest,  most  beautiful, 
costly,  safe,  and  most  splendid  structure  de- 
signed for  County  uses,  of  any  in  Indiana,  or 
indeed,  in  the  entire  West,  a  work  of  combined 
arts  that  present  and  future  generations  must 
behold  with  just  pride  and  admiration. 

Before  entering  upon  a  detailed  description 
of  this  splendid  building,  the  fourth  Allen 
County  Court  House  to  be  erected  on  this  site, 
a  short  history  of  its  three  predecessors  may  be 
in  order. 


PLACING  OF  THE  COUNTY   SEAT. 

When,  in  the  evolution  of  a  State,  a  new 
County  was  to  be  formed,  and  its  boundaries 
permanently  defined,  it  was  customary  for  the 
larger  and  more  pretentious  towns  in  that  sec- 
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ti(»n,  foreseeing  all  the  advaiitaoes  inevitably 
fol lowing  the  placing  of  a  County  Seat,  to 
strive,  bv  offering  substantial  inducements  to 
obtain  tliis  benefit.  When  therefore,  in  1823. 
a  new  County  was  formed  in  Xortlun'u  Tndi;ina. 
from  pai'ts  of  Iiandoli)h  aiul  Dc^hnvare  Counties, 
and  called  "Allen."  in  memory  of  the  heroic 
Colonel  John  Allen,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  of  Raisin  River,  January  22.  1813,  two 
astute  business  men.  Jolin  ]\IcCorkle.  Escjuire, 
of  Pi(iua,  Ohio,  and  Jolm  T.  Barr  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  owning  property  in  the  rising  town 
of  Fort  Wayne,  oft'ered  to  give  the  piece  of 
ground  oAvned  by  them,  as  a  site  for  the  County 
Court  House,  should  the  thriving  town  witli  its 
population  of  300  be  selected  as  the  seat  of 
justice.  This  property,  in  1822.  had  been  plat- 
ted, and  called  "Tlie  I^ublic  8(iuare." 

This  ]n'oposition  having  been  accepted,  these 
two  public-spirited  men  added  to  their  gift  of 
land  $400.00  in  cash,  a  rather  large  sum  for 
those  days,  and  thus  it  was  that  Fort  Wayne 
became  the  County  Seat  of  Allen  County.  The 
'n^ublic  S(|uare,''*  141)  feet  wide,  by  314  J -et 
long,  whicii  then,  as  now,  was  bounded  on  the 
noi'th  by  ^Main  Street,  on  the  east  by  Court 
Street,  on  the  south  by  Berry  Street,  and  on 
the  west  bv  Calhoun  Street,  Avas  recorded  in 
1833. 

During  the  next  seven  years,  however,  no 
public  building  being  pi'ovided.  County  busi- 
ness was  transacted  in  the  office  of  Alexander 
EAving,  Es(|uire,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Barr 
and  Columbia  Streets,  or  in  that  of  William 
Suttonfield,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  these 
streets. 

FIRST  ALLEN  COUNTY   COURT   HOUSE. 

Tn   1831,   Fort   Wayne   having   doubled   her 
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First  All(>n  Coiintv  Coui't  IIoiiso. 


population,  claiming  some  800  in  round  num- 
bers, the  County  Board,  consisting  of  Francis 
Alexander,  William  Casswell,  and  James  Hol- 
man,  ordered  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  brush 
and  stumps  removed  from  the  public  square, 
and  definite  measures  were  adopted  and  a  con- 
tract let  for  the  erection  of  the  first  Court 
House  of  Allen  County,  at  a  cost  of  .$3,321.75, 
^'John  S.  Archer,  Esquire,"  according  to  the 
(juaint  old  records,  '"to  furnish  brick,  Jam.es 
Hudson  to  lay  them,  supplying  also  lime  and 
stone,  Messrs.  Hanna  and  Edsall,  all  lumber, 
timber,  nails,  glass,  etc.,  besides  the  necessary 
carpenter  work." 

Public-spirited  citizens  subscribed  $149.00  in 
cash,  besides  material  and  labor  to  tlie  amount 
of  $499.00,  the  remainder  being  paid  from  the 
County  Treasury.  This  building  was  poorly 
constructed  and  was  destined  to  remain  unfin- 
ished. It  was,  however,  used  for  nine  years, 
and  Court  Avas  held  here  for  the  first  time  May 
7th,  1832.  There  are  no  pictures  extant  of  this 
first  Court  House,  but  it  is  described  by  those 
who  still  recall  it,  as  40  feet  s(iuare,  a  two-story 
brick  edifice,  perfectly  plain,  with  its  roof 
rising  to  a  small  cupola,  and  this  surmounted 
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by  a  gilded  ball,  and  weather-vane.  It  proved 
to  be  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
fast-growing  County  and  City,  Fort  Wayne  in 
lS-i3  having  a  population  of  1,500,  several 
structures  were  built  about  the  Court  House 
enclosure  to  supplement  its  capacity,  one  of 
brick,  a  one-story  affair,  containing  one  Court 
room  and  two  offices  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
First  and  Berry  Streets,  and  on  the  northeast 
corner,  another,  for  the  use  of  the  County 
Treasurer  and  Auditor,  while  the  County  Clerk 
and  Recorder  had  offices,  respectively,  upon 
the  northwest  and  southwest  corners.  Here 
also  upon  the  southwest  corner  stood  the 
County  Jail,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837  in  which 
a  room  was  provided  in  its  second  story  for 
the  ''detention  of  debtors."  This  first  Court 
House  was  condemned  as  unfit  for  further  use 
in  1841,  and  the  County  Agent  was  authorized 
to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Tradition 
declares  that  it  actually  fell  down,  the  gilded 
ball  and  weather-vane  becoming  the  property 
of  Mr.  Henry  Rudisill  and  was  long  preserved 
and  used  as  the  crowning  ornament  of  the 
chicken-coop  at  his  suburban  home  on  Spy 
Run. 

THE   SECOND   ALLEN   COUNTY   COURT   HOUSE. 

For  six  years  no  temple  of  justice  graced  the 
public  square  until  in  1843  the  Commissioners, 
Nelson  McLain,  F.  D.  Laselle,  and  Joseph  Hall, 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  firm  of  Samuel 
Edsall  &  Company  "for  the  building  of  a  new 
Court  House  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000." 
This,  completed  in  1847,  was  considered  in  its 
day,  an  imposing  affair,  and  was  dedicated  with 
a  proper  show  of  appreciation.  It  was  of  brick, 
one  story  in  height  of  very  plain  exterior  and 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  square. 
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THIRD  ALLEN  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 


In  1860,  the  City  now  numbering  10,300  in 
population,  and  the  County  growing  rapidly, 
sealed  proposals  were  asked  for  the  building  of 
a  larger  Court  House  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  of  public  business,  to  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  Public  KSquare  and  to  be  built, 
according  to  plans  and.  speciiications,  prepared 
by  Edwin  May,  Esquire,  of  Indianapolis.  To 
Samuel  Edsail  was  awarded  the  contract  at 
$63,613.00  and  the  third  Allen  County  Court 
House  was  completed  and  accepted  July  23, 
1862. 

This  was,  as  is  shown  by  the  engraving,  a 
square  brick  structure,  a  com.bination  of  Doric 
and  Corinthian  architecture,  and  had  for  its 
exterior  ornamentation  life-size  figures  of  Gen- 
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erals  AVayne  and  Washington  in  fnll  Continen- 
tal uniforms,  in  niches  npon  the  northern  and 
western  facades,  respectively.  This  was  further 
g7'aced  by  a  central  cupola  with  four  clock 
dials,  facing  the  four  enclosing  streets.  The 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  while  severely 
plain,  was  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the 
time,  the  only  attempt  at  nuiral  decoration 
being  two  figures  in  fresco  on  the  walls  of  the 
Court  Room  on  either  side  of  the  judge's  stand, 
Columbus  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

The  corner-stone,  a  block  of  marble,  was  laid 
Avith  imposing  ^Masonic  ceremonies.  May  1st, 
1861,  and  was  inscribed: 

CORNER  STONE. 

Mav  1st,  1861,  A.  D.  5.       861. 

P>y  Sol  lUiyiess,  P.  G.  M. 

Marshall  Crow) 

John  Shaffer       -  County  Commissioners. 

Isaac  Hall  ) 

— Contractors. — 

S.  E.  Edsall  ajid  V.  :\r.  Kimball. 

Designed  by  Edwin  May,  Esquire. 

Superintendent — Sanmel  McElfatrick. 

Builder— 1).  L.  Silva. 

This  corner-stone  is  preserved  in  the  present 
Court  House.  The  total  cost  of  this  building- 
was  about  $78,000,  including  architect's  and 
superintendent's  fees.  Ft  was  not  fire-proof 
and  conse<|uently  was  an  unsafe  repository  for 
the  valuable  documents,  etc.,  that  had  been  by 
this  time  accumulated  in  its  store-room. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  history  of  Alien 
Courjty's  first  three  Court  Houses.  Once  again, 
howeve]-,  pnbiic  business  demanded  increased 
facilities  for  its  pr(>i)er  transjictioU;  and  better 


protection  for  the  important  records  and  papers 
in  its  keeping. 

The  City  of  Fort  Wayne,  rich  in  historic 
interest,  in  enterprise  and  wealth,  situated  in 
the  fertile  and  consequently  rapidly  developing 
Allen  County,  having  attracted  and  held  man}^ 
business  men  of  large  means,  with  a  growing 
population  in  1895  of  about  40,000,  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  County  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
Sylvanus  Baker,  Matthew  Ferguson,  and  John 
H.  Stellhorn,  to  build  once  more  an  Allen 
County  Court  House,  and  this  time  not  alone 
for  present  needs,  but,  with  foresighted  wis- 
dom, for  generations  to  come.  They  agreed 
upon  a  fire-proof  building  which  would  fittingly 
represent  in  design  and  construction  the  dig- 
nity of  the  City,  the  County  and  the  people,  and 
in  1895,  after  a  critical  inspection  of  plans  sent 
in  by  many  well-known  architects,  of  highest 
standing,  those  submitted  by  a  fellow-towns- 
man, Mr.  Brentwood  S.  Tolan,  were  chosen,  and 
in  1897  the  contract  was  let  to  James  M.  Stew- 
art &  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  FOURTH  ALLEN  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE- 

The  present  stately  edifice,  its  own  commen- 
tary- upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  was  accomplished  from,  in- 
ception until  it  stood  a  completed  achievement, 
without  a  law-suit  or  serious  interference  of 
any  kind ;  and  the  people  of  Allen  County  can 
look  with  pride,  just  and  great,  upon  this,  the 
gem  of  their  many  goodly  possessions,  noble  in 
exterior,  and  beautiful  throughout. 

The  corner-stone  vras  laid  with  impressive 
services  Nov.  17,  1897  ;  addresses  by  Colonel  R.  S. 
Robertson  and  Honorable  Wm.  P.  Breen,  fol- 
lowing prayer  by  Reverend  Samuel  "Wagenhals, 
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of  the  English  Lutheran  Church.  An  address 
was  also  made  by  Governor  J.  A.  Mount,  who, 
with  his  staff,  graced  the  occasion,  the  music 
led  by  Professor  Guillem  Miles,  being  furnished 
by  a  chorus  of  girls  from  the  Public  Schools. 

Imbedded  in  the  corner-stone,  which  is  set  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  building,  corner  of 
Court  and  Main  streets,  is  a  copper  box  made 
by  John  H.  Welsh  &  Son,  Fort  Wayne,  contain- 
ing copies  of  daily  papers,  lists  of  County  offi- 
cials, statements  of  County  finances,  data  of 
County  business,  coins  of  different  denomina- 
tions and  memorials  of  various  kinds.  The 
stone  is  inscribed : 

ALLEX  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 

Erected  A.  I).  1897-1900. 

This'  stone  was  laid  bv  Judge  Johri  ]\Iorris, 

Nov.  17th,  1897. 
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Commissioners  from  comnjencement  to  com- 
pletion : 

1896  -  97— 

Jasper  W.  Jones,  Prest. 

Matthew  A.  Ferguson,  Yice-Prest. 

John  Stellhorn,  Sec'y- 

1897  -  98— 

Matthew  A.  Ferguson,  Prest. 
Svlvanus  Baker,  Yice-Prest. 
Chas.  E.  Orff,  Sec'y. 

1898  - 1900— 

Matthew  A.  Ferguson,  Prest. 
Augustus  K.  Schnitker,  Vice-Prest. 
Chas.  E.  Orff,  Sec'y. 

Auditor  1896-97— Clarence  W.  Edsall. 
Auditor  1897-98— Louis  J.  Bobilya. 
Auditor  1898-1900— Wm.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Brentwood  S.  Tolan,  Architect. 

Successor  to 

Thomas  J.  Tolan  &  Son. 

Wm.   H.    Goshorn,    Superintendent. 

This  most  magnificent  temple  of  Justice,  cost- 
ing Avith  its  interior  furnishings  $817,553.19, 
was  dedicated  Wednesday,  September  24,  1902, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  people 
from  far  and  near. 

Following  the  invocation  by  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Herman  J.  Alerding,  Bishop  of  Fort 
Waj^ie,  the  Attorney  for  the  Board,  Honorable 
James  M.  Barrett,  in  an  eloquent  address  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  building,  its 
acceptance  being  acknowledged  by  the  Honor- 
able Chas.  McCulloch. 

Honorable    AVm.    Bourke    Cochran,    of    New 
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York,  was  the  special  orator  of  the  day.  Colonel 
R.  S.  Robertson  giving  the  liistorical  address, 
in  Avhieh  he  said,  "Every  detail  of  use  or  orna- 
ment, every  decoration  inside  or  out,  exce})ting 
the  mural  paintings,  was  conceived,  modeled, 
cast  or  sculptured  and  carried  out  to  a  finish 
within  tiie  limits  of  the  Court  House  Square- 
and  most  of  it  within  the  Court  House  walls." 
The  Reverend  David  W.  Moffett,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  Shober's  and  tlie 
First  Regiment  Bands,  furnished  the  music  and 
a  special  "Dedication  IMarclr'  composed  for 
this  occasion  by  ]\[r.  Geo.  E.  Holmes,  then  of 
Fort  Wayne,  was  much  appreciated  and  ap- 
l>lauded. 

EXTERIOR. 

The  nobly  proportioned  building,  absolutely 
fire-proof,  is  of  blue  limestone,  from  the  cele- 
brated (juarries  of  Bedford,  Indiana,  and  is  a 
combination  of  the  Renaissance,  Roman,  and 
Grecian,  in  architecture.  While  the  graceful 
columns  and  pilasters  of  the  first  and  second 
stories  proclaim  the  Ionic  in  sentiment  and 
style,  diversity  is  found  in  the  Corinthian 
type  upon  the  third  story. 

A  very  beautiful  and  distinctive  feature  is 
presented  by  tlu'  graceful  Ionic  columns  and 
caj)itals  set  twelve  feet  apart,  surrounding  the 
upi)er  j)art  of  the  building,  the  colonnade 
repeating,  in  suuiller  size  columns,  about  the 
dome.  The  harmoniously  pi'oportioned  dome 
contains  clock  dials  facing  the  four  corner's  of 
tli<'  compass,  and,  surmounting  the  whole  beau- 
tiful creation,  a  revolving  copper  statue  of 
Eilx'rty  holding  her  torch  of  ('ulighlenment. 
hci-oic  in  size,  18  feet  8  inches  in  height  and 
cosliji*:  -1^1 .()()(). 
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Calhoun  Street  Front — 1.  Agriculture  ;  2.  Transportation  ; 
3,  Commerce  ;  4,  Spirit  of  Civilization  ;  5,  Science  ;  6.  Inven- 
tion ;  7,  Industry  ;  8,  Ambition  ;  9,  Enterprise  ;  10.  Diligence  ; 
11,  Knowledge  ;  12.  13,  Victory  ;  14,  Washington  ;  15,  Jurispru- 
dence ;   16,   Law   Study  ;  17,   Lafavette. 

Berry  Street  Front — IS,  The  People  ;  19,  Jurv  ;  20,  Prose- 
cuting Law  ;  21,  Spirit  of  Law  ;  22.  Defending  Law  ;  23,  Client ; 
24,  Supreme  Court  ;  25,  Incorruptibility  ;  26,  Fearlessness  ;  27, 
Learning  ;  28,  Impartiality  ;  29.  30,  Fam'e  ;  31,  Anthony  Wayne  ; 
32.  Detective  and  Preventive  Law  ;  33,  Mercy  ;  34,  John  A'llen. 

Court  Street  Front — 35.  Music  and  Stage  Art ;  36,  Art  ; 
37.  Literature  ;  38,  Spirit  of  Civilization  ;  39,  Theology :  40, 
Medicine  ;  41,  Law  ;  42,  Faith  ;  43,  Perseverance  ;  44,  Genius  ; 
45,  Truth  ;  46.  47,  Peace. 

Main  Street  Front — 48.  Army  and  Navy  ;  49,  Congress  and 
Senate ;  50,  Debating  ;  51.  Spirit  of  Government  ;  52.  Voting 
Citizen:  53.  Wife  and  Child  of  Citizen:  54.  Supreme  Court: 
55.  I'ower  ;  56.  Progress  :  57.  System  ;  58,  Wisdom  ;  59.  60.  Pros- 
l)erity  :  61.   Little  Turtle  :   62.   War  ;  63,   Peace  ;   64,   Tecumseh. 


Tlie  sketch  of  the  exterior,  as  shown  here, 
will  give  a  very  full  idea  of  it,  especially  inter- 
esting, as  it  was  made  by  the  author  Mr.  Dux 
himself,  and  gives  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
allegorical  designs.  He  says  in  a  personal  letter 
to  the  writer.  ''The  Calhoun  Street  or  main 
side  of  the  building  represents  civilization  and 
embraces  all  branches  of  it,  LaAV,  Government. 
&c..  &c.,  &c.,  the  other  sides  represent  the  same,, 
only  ]nore  in  detail. 

FACADES. 

The  Calhoun  Street  or  west  side  is  'further 
enriched  with  a  set  of  ornamental  tablets, 
inscribed  Avith  the  names  of  the  twenty  town- 
ships of  Allen  County,  and  just  below  the 
cornice  in  the  center  is  the  carved  Cjuotation : — 

"Forth  fi'om  this  fair  life 
Measureless  things  are  wrought 
A  thought-dawn  born 

Which  shall  not  cease  to  broaden  till  its  beam 
]\rakes  noon  of  knowledge 
For  a  gathered  world.'' 

Above  the  entrance  on  this  side  is  the  maxim: 

"Be  just  and  fear  not." 

AVith    the    inscription    on    the    second    story 

above  the  entrance : 

''Jurisprudence  is  the  knowledge  of  things  di- 
vine and  human ;  the  science  of  what  is  right 
and  Avhat  is  wrong." 

On  the  south,  or  Berry  Street  side,  are  the 
words  carved  above  the  door — 
"Law  favoreth  Charity." 

The  second  story  bearing  the  inscription — 
"Justice — the  hope  of  all  who  suffer — 
Tlie  dread  of  all  who  wrong" — 
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surmounting  which,  just  below  the  cornice, 
is  the  quotation : — 

''Poise  the  cause  in  justice  scales — 
Whose  beams  stand  sure, 
Whose  rightful  cause  prevails." 

Above  the  large  art -glass  window  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Court  Street  or  east  side  are  the 
familiar  lines  from  Tennyson's  ''Locksley 
Hall"— 

''Doubt  not — through  the  ages 

One  increasing  purpose  runs  ; 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 

With  the  process  of  the  suns. ' ' — 

followed  just  above  the  door  wdth — 
' '  consent  makes  the  law. ' ' 

The  upper  inscription  upon  the  north  of  Main 
Street  end  is  those  wonderfully  forceful  words 
from  Webster's  famous  speech  in  reply  to 
Haynes  in  1830: 

"The    people's    Government;    made    for    the 
people ; 
Made  by  the  people  and  answerable  to  the 
people." 

The  second  story  shows  Tennyson's  beautiful 
lines : 

"Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old" 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace," — 
and  just  above  the  entrance — 

"Law  hateth  wrong." 

Above  the  cornice,  outlining  the  building  on 
the  Berry,  Main  and  Court  street  facades,  are 
numerous  panels  bearing  full  length  figures  of 
men  in  groups  of  three,  representing  the  many 
explorers,  pioneers,  warriors,  statesmen,  jurists, 
scientists    and    inventors,    etc.,    etc.,    who    for 
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especial  ability  in  the  many  different  fields  of 
effort,  have  deservedly  been  awarded  enduring 
l')hues  in  tlie  annals  of  our  country's  history. 

INTERIOR. 

Entering  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
building  through  triple  doors,  flanked  by  mas- 
sive granite  columns,  we  find  handsome  mosaic 
floors  of  encaustic  tiles  in  vestibules,  lobbies, 
rotunda,  and  Commissioners'  Court  Room,  the 
other  floors  being  of  cement  or  hard  wood  laid 
on  cement. 


The  lower  corridor  is  open  fi'om  end  to  end 
and  fi-om  side  to  side,  througli  the  center  of 
tile  building,  the  large  pillars  of  Scagliola  sup- 
poi'ting  the  center  and  surrounding  the  well  of 
tl)('  dome  or  rotunda,  while  Ix^autiful  Italian 
uiai-ble   si  airways  lead   from    tin-   entrances   on 
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the  first  or  basement  floors  to  tlie  two  success- 
ive floors  above,  a  separate  stairiva}^  leading 
from  the  Callioun  Street  door  to  the  third  or 
Judiciary  floor,  provided  for  the  use  of  judges, 
jury,  officers,  etc.,  insuring  greater  dispatch 
and  privacy  in  reaching  the  Court  Rooms, 
Avhich  are  on  this  floor.  Throughout  the  build- 
ing Italian  marble  walls  rise  to  the  ornamental 
plaster  cornices.  Large  columns  are  used 
tlir(Uighout  the  halls,  on  the  lower  floor,  of 
Verde  Antique  Scagliola,  and  tliose  surround- 
ing tlie  Avell  of  the  dome  are  of  a  beautiful 
cream  pink,  reminding  one  of  ^Mexican  Onj^x. 
The  Scagliola  used  throughout  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  artist  experts  to  be  of  unsurpassed 
excellence. 

FIRST    FLOOR. 

Offices  for  Township  Trustees,  Sherifl:',  Sur- 
veyor, Assessor,  Coroner,  Health  Officers,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools,  Engineer,  Jan- 
itor, etc.,  are  on  the  ground  floor,  as  well  as  a 
large  Assembly  Room,  for  the  public  meetings 
of  citizens.  Here,  also,  are  found  passenger 
elevators  and  an  attractive  Rest  Room  for 
women,  equipped  with  easy  chairs,  desks, 
couches  and  lavatory.  The  general  disposition 
of  these  apartments,  can  best  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  tlie  floor  plan  given  on  preceding 
page,  kindly  supplied  by  ^Ir.  Tolan,  the  archi- 
techt  of  this  building. 

TABLETS. 

Embedded  in  the  wall  on  the  first  floor,  front- 
ing  the  north  elevator  shaft  is  the  old  corner- 
stone, taken  from  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  this  Court  House,  and  on  ascending  the 
east  stairway,  we  find  placed  just  beneath  the 
large  window,  a  bronze  tablet,  inscribed — 
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''MEMORIAL  TABLET." 

"Building  ordered  September  4th,  1895.     Com- 
pleted October  3rd,  1900. 

Commissioners  1896  -  97 — 

Jasper  W.  Jones,  President. 
Matthew  A.  Ferguson,  Vice-President. 
John  H.  Stellhorn,  Secretary. 

Commissioners,  1897  -  98 — 
Matthew  A.  Ferguson,  President. 
Sylvanus  F.  Baker,  Vice-President. 
Charles  E.  Orft',  Secretary. 

Commissioners  1898  - 1900 — 
Matthew  A.  Ferguson,  President. 
Augustus  R.  Schnitker,  Vice-President. 
Charles  E.  Orff,  Secretary. 

Auditor  1896-97— Clarence  W.  Edsall. 
Auditor  1897-98— Louis  J.  Bobilya. 
Auditor  1898-1900— William  Meyer,  Jr. 

ARCHITECT— 

Brentwood  S.   Tolan,   Successor  to   Thomas  J. 
Tolan  &  Son. 

Inspector — Henry  W.  Jensen. 

Superintendent — William  H.  Goshorn. 

Contractor — James  Stewart  &  Co." 

Above  this  tablet,  enclosing  the  arch  of  the 
large  art-glass  window,  are  two  beautiful  sculp- 
tured figures  symbolizing  ' '  The  County  and  the 
City."  On  the  left,  a  female  figure,  holding  a 
stalk  of  corn,  represents  the  products  of  the 
rural  districts,  while  on  the  right  her  sister 
figure,  holding  a  distaff,  typifies  the  industry  of 
the  city. 

This  dignified  and  graceful  allegorical  piece, 
sliown   as  heading  to  first  page,   representing 
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tlie  bond  between  the  county  and  city,  was 
conceived  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wni.  I>arth,  of 
tlie  firm  of  Bartli  &  Staak,  and  presented  by 
liini  to  the  Court  House. 


Cumniissionc'i's   Court   Uuom. 


SECOND  FLOOR. 

ri)on  the  second  floor  are  to  l)e  found  the 
offices  of  County  officials,  Auditoi''s  Office 
and  Record  Rooms,  Treasure!' "s  Office,  Clerlv's 
Office  and  Record  Room,  with  the  County 
Commissioners  Court  Room  in  the  center  of 
tlie  west  side,  all  spacious  in  size  and  hand- 
somely appointed  and  for  convenience  of 
arrangement  unsurpassed. 

THIRD  FLOOR. 

Upon  the  third,  or  Judiciary  P'loor.  are  situ- 
ated four  Court  Rooms  with  Jury  Rooms,  Wit- 
ness and  Private  Consulting  Rooms.    These  are 
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connected  by  separate  corridors  insuring  ease 
of  communication,  and  greater  privacy.  The 
Jury  Rooms  adjoin  the  Court  Rooms,  or  are  on 
the  mezzanine  floor  above  them. 

LAW  LIBRARY. 

The  well-e(iuipped  law  library-  is  placed  on 
the  third  floor  directly  in  the  center  of  the  west 
side. 

There  are  about  2.000  volumes  on  the  library 
shelves,  many  of  vrhich  are  very  rare  and  of 
great  value.  Just  at  the  present  time  the  Allen 
County  Law  Library  Association  is  planning 
the  expenditure  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
additional  books  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  resources  of  the  librarv. 


ROTUNDA. 

The  open  rotunda  extending  from  first  floor 
to  the  lovely  arch  of  the  dome,  flanked  by  im- 
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pressive  stairways  and  encircled  by  massive 
pillars  and  fine  ballustrades,  is  the  center  of 
tlit^  whole  masterful  conception.  Outside,  from 
whatever  direction  one  approaches,  the  nobly 
])ropoi'tioned  dome,  which  is  its  outer  shell,  is 
the  first  thing  to  catch  the  eye,  and  the  torch 
in  ''Liberty's"  hand  indicates  to  the  passerby 
the  apex  of  the  achievement.  Within,  very  fit- 
tingly, richer  materials  and  more  elaborate 
decorations  have  been  used  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  interior,  sculpture,  paintings,  marbles, 
and  a  broad  scheme  of  color  and  ornamentation 
in  stucco  relief  unite  with  the  lofty  architec- 
tural design  to  form  a  most  notable  interior. 

The  floor  of  the  rotunda  is  scjuare  with  a 
central  well,  circular  on  the  office  floor,  octa- 
gonal on  the  Judiciary  Floor,  each  surrounded 
with  ballustrade  of  pure  Italian  marble,  the 
floors  of  encaustic  tiles  laid  in  rich  mosaic  de- 
sign. 

The  four  sides  are  arched  by  graceful  pend- 
entives  to  meet  the  dome  and  enclose  great 
semicircular  windows  filled  with  stained  glass 
which  together  with  the  stained  glass  in  the  top 
of  the  dome  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  light 
needed  for  illuminating  the  rotunda.  In  the 
evening  the  light  is  furnished  entirely  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Encircling  the  four  arched  windows  are  ex- 
(juisite  mural  paintings  from  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Charles  HoUoway,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  by  whom 
they  Avere  designed  and  executed. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Holloway's  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  paintings : 

''The  sketch  on  the  north  arch  sym- 
bolizes a  community  that  is  governed  by  just 
laws  tempered  with  mercy.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  people  are  content  and  prosperous 
and  commerce  and  the  manufacturers,  arts  and 
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science  flourish,  fii  the  center  of  tlie  arch  is 
the  figure  of  the  Law  with  open  book  of  the 
code  in  her  lap,  and  holding  in  either  hand  the 
tablets  of  the  God-given  law.  To  the  right  of 
the  Law  is  the  figure  symbolizing  Justice,  holdr 
ing  the  flaming  sword  and  scales,  and  on  the 
left  is  the  figure  of  ^lercy  placing  a  restraining 
hand  upon  the  lap  of  the  Law.  On  one  side  of 
the  arch,  are  symbolized,  by  appropriate  fig- 
ures, the  Industries.  Agriculture  is  typified  by 
the  husbandman,  holding  in  his  hand  the  sythe, 
and  Avith  a  sheaf  of  grain  by  his  side,  while 
Commerce  is  pointing  out  to  him  a  market  for 
his  produce  in  lands  across  the  sea. 

Below  are  the  figures  bringing  the  products 
of  the  soil  to  the  wharf.  In  front,  is  the  figure 
with  a  distaff,  symbolic  of  the  industry  of 
Weaving,  and  in  the  foreground  is  the  black- 
smith standing  beside  an  anvil,  with  a  sledge- 
hammer in  his  hand,  and  by  his  side  a  machin- 
ist is  testing  with  a  hammer  a  cog-wheel  for 
flaws.  The  group  symbolizes  ^Manufactures  in 
general. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  arch,  in  the  fore- 
ground, are  shown  the  sister  arts  of  Painting, 
Sculpture  and  Architecture.  The  architect 
with  his  plan  across  his  knee  and  dividers  in 
his  hand,  is  discussing  with  the  Painter  and 
Sculptor  the   decorations  of  his  building. 

To  the  side  of  them  a  figure  reading  a  book 
symbolizes  Literature,  and  next  to  her  Poetry 
with  inspired  air  is  reciting  her  verses.  To 
the  right  of  the  group  of  Literature,  Music  is 
represented  by  two  figures,  one  playing  on  the 
pipes  and  the  other  on  the  lyre. 

The  whole  subject  is  treated  classically,  and 
in  the  abstract. 

The  subject  of  the  east  panel  is  Peace  and 
Prosperitv. 
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Jn  the  center  of  the  arch  is  the  white  robed, 
flower-crowned  figure  of  Peace  in  a  golden 
chariot,  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  twined 
with  fruit  and  olive  brandies,  drawn  over  the 
rose  tinted  clouds  with  white  horses  festooned 
with  flowers  and  leaves.  Floating  alongside  the 
chariot  of  Peace  are  her  handmaidens,  all  robed 
in  white,  scattering  flowers  over  the  sunlit 
earth.  Below,  to  the  right  in  the  flower-decked 
valley  among  the  green  trees  youths  and  maid- 
ens are  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  shepherd's 
pipe.  Beyond  in  the  sunlight  tlu^  flocks  are  graz- 
ing, in  the  background  runs  a  train  of  purple 
hills.  On  the  left  side  of  the  arcli  winding 
down  the  sunlit  slope  tlirougli  the  trees  to  the 
cool  shade  of  the  foreground,  is  Ceres,  the  God- 
dess of  Earth's  Fruitfulness.  At  the  head  of 
the  procession,  two  youtlis  are  leading  with  fes- 
toons of  flowers  a  white  bull  garlanded  with 
green  leaves.  On  either  side  are  maidens  play- 
ing on  musical  instruments.  All  is  joy  and  hap- 
piness, peace  and  plenty.    (See  frontispiece) 

The  subject  of  tlie  Soutli  panel  is  Despotism 
and  Anarchy. 

Despotism  in  wliich  the  whim  of  an  individ- 
ual is  the  supreme  law,  where  the  knout  and 
axe  are  wielded  without  the  thought  of  justice, 
and  discontent  and  anarchy  are  rampant.  In 
the  center  of  the  arcli  under  an  architectural 
canopy  lies  reclining  on  a  gilded  couch,  tlie 
Despot,  a  sensual  animal  type,  a  Nero,  sur- 
rounded by  his  henchmen  and  guard ;  a  woman 
on  bended  knee  pleading  for  justice,  for  her 
daughter's  honor,  for  her  own  honor,  in  vain. 
A  soldier  lays  his  hand  roughly  on  her  shoulder 
and  drags  her  away  to  be  lashed.  Below  to  the 
right  of  the  center,  prisoners  in  chains  are  be- 
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ing  dragged  to  the  dungeon  or  knout,  old  men 
and  youths  and  fair  maidens.  The  executioner 
applies  the  lasli  to  the  brawny  shoulders  of  a 
strong  man,  who  lies  in  agony.  The  people 
crowd  around,  awe-struck  and  horrified,  some 
with  stolid  faces  biding  their  time,  others  more 
reckless  and  with  threatening  look  and  ges- 
tures. On  tlie  left  side  a  wild  crowd  of  the  peo- 
ple is  clamoring  for  justice,  in  the  background 
others  are  beginning  to  apply  the  torch,  the 
people  are  in  arms,  tlie  revolt  is  on,  and  an- 
archy follows  in  its  path. 

Following  in  the  train  of  lawlessness.  War  is 
shown  upon  the  west  panel.  As  peace  and 
prosperity  are  the  natural  outcome  of  laAV  and 
order,  so  is  war  and  devastation  the  inevitable 
result  of  despotism  and  anarchy.  In  the  center 
of  the  arch  is  tlie  genius  of  War  in  an  armored 
chariot  drawn  by  wild  horses  and  fiends,  with 
serpent-entwined  hair  and  pendulous  breasts. 
Tn  the  background  riding  with  the  dark  green 
clouds  across  the  lurid  sky  lighted  up  with 
the  flame  of  the  burning  city,  are  Death,  Pesti- 
lence and  Devastation,  typified  by  appropriate 
figures  below,  (,'oming  from  either  side,  the 
two  armies  are  clashing  together — the  people 
are  gaining,  the  forces  of  Heaven  lend  their  aid 
and  shadowy  figures  from  the  dark  clouds  are 
twirling  thunderbolts  which  compel  the  enemy 
to  fall  back,  and  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
the  horses  of  those  following — the  people  rush 
in  with  redoubled  force — victory  will  be  theirs. 
Okl  men  and  women  are  wailing  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  loved  ones.  A  mother  clasps  her  son  to 
h.er  breast  while  with  the  other  hand  she  buckles 
on  his  sword,  a  husband  embraces  his  wife  and 
child  while  moving  on  to  battle.  The  dead  and 
wounded,  and  frightened  groups  of  women  and 
children  fill  the  foreground." 
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INNER  BALCONY. 
The  inner  balcony  is  just  above  the  dome  pic- 
tures and  just  below  the  stained -glass  cap  of 
the  dome.  The  view  down  the  Avell  of  the 
rotunda  from  here  on  a  clear  day  is  entrancing- 
Iv  beautiful. 
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SUPERIOR  COURT  ROOM- 
l^eginning  a  survey  of  the  rooms  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Floor,  we  find  the  Superior  Court  occu- 
pying the  extreme  south  end.  It  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  four 
Court  Rooms  in  its  color  scheme  and  appoint- 
ments. The  walls  of  a  rich  ]\Iassachusetts 
Scagliola  are  panelled  in  a  darker  tone,  relieved 
with  lighter  Alps  green  l)orders.  On  the  west 
side  is  the  Judge's  stand,  back  of  Avhich  is  his 
private  I'oom.  All  the  fui'nishings  are  of  rich 
mahogany,  lielow  the  oi'nameiital  cornice,  the 
Avails    are    rncirchHl    with    a    fric/c    of    l)ronze 
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sculptured  panels,  the  consistent  subject  of 
which  is  Government  in  its  different  depart- 
ments, as  Fine  Arts,  Liberal  Arts,  Industries, 
Science.  These  masterpieces  are  the  work  of 
Messrs  Barth  &  Staak,  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
must  be  critically  examined  to  appreciate  the 
art  and  delicate  beauty  of  their  conception. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  authors'  own 
description  of  these  artistic  creations  of  their 
genius.  Along  the  Avest  wall  beginning  at  the 
left  hand  corner  we  find  five  panels  represent- 
ing as  a  whole  the  "Government  of  the  United. 
States. ' '  These  show  in : — 

No.  1.  United  States  Treasury — Represent- 
ed by  a  male  figure  in  center,  on  left  the  coin- 
ing of  money,  with  the  United  States  Mint  in 
the  background ;  on  the  right,  the  printing  of 
bank-notes  with  the  United  States  Treasury 
Building  in  the  background. 

Xo.  2.  Education — A  female  figure  in  cen- 
ter. Left,  mental  education  shown  by  youth 
studjdng — Owl  and  Sphinx,  emblems  of  wisdom 
and  the  unknown.  Upon  the  right,  physical 
education  exemplified  by  disc  throwers. 

Xo.  3.  Laws — A  male  figure  in  center  hold- 
ing the  written  Constitution.  Left,  a  group  of 
warriors,  woman  and  child,  signifies  protection 
for  the  weak  and  helpless.  Right,  man  casting 
ballot.  Capitol  at  Washington  shown  in  back- 
ground. 

X^^o.  4.  Judiciary — In  center  a  female  figure 
as  the  Law  decides  between  the  guilty  culprit 
on  the  right,  and  the  accused  innocent  on  the 
left. 

X"o.  5.  Agriculture — A  female  figure  in  the 
center  represents  the  fruitful  earth ;  dairy  and 
cattle  raising  on  the  left  and  on  the  right,  man 
and  horse,  tillers  of  the  soil. 
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Upon  the  north  wall  from  left  to  right  are 
five  panels  representing  the  Sciences. 

No.  1.  Natural  History — A  female  figure 
with  thoughtful  brow,  seatetl  between  Flora 
and  Fauna. 

No.  2.  Geology  and  Chemistry — Male  figure 
in  center  holds  the  crystal.  Left  group  signi- 
fies Chemistry,  right  group  compounding  drugs. 

No.  3.  Medicine — ^Esculapius.  the  Father 
of  Medical  instructors  in  center,  teaching.  On 
the  left.  Surgery  is  represented,  dissection  of 
body;  right,  ^ledication. 

No.  4.  Astronomy — Hipparch us," Father  of 
Astronomy,"  in  center,  Avitli  students  on  right 
and  left  studying  the  Heavens  with  refractor. 


No.  5.  Literature,  accompanied  by  Cupid 
as  Poetry  on  left  and  the  Drama  on  right.  Con- 
gressional Library  in  background. 

On  the  east  wall,  opposite  the  Judge's  stand, 
are  five  panels,  which  from  left  to  right,  repre- 
sent the  Industrial  and  Liberal  Arts. 

Xo.   1.     Cai-i)entry. 
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Xo.  2.  Masonry— Til e  triumphal  Arch  of 
Constantine,  and  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  the 
background  represent  the  results  of  enduring 
masonry. 

\o.  3.  A  cartouche  hohling  clock  for  the 
room,  with  figures  representing  America,  past 
and  present.  An  Indian,  on  the  left,  with  crude 
weapons  and  dress  stands  for  the  past — on  the 
right  a  mechanic  holding  a  telephone,  with  loco- 
motive in  foreground,  speaks  of  progress  in  the 
j)resent. 


Xo.  4.  Ii'on  hulusti'ies — At  left  foundi'y 
work  is  illustrated :  at  right,  machinery  and 
structural  iron  work,  most  perfect  exam|)le  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  Ferris  wheel  in  back- 
ground. 

Xo.  5.  Decorative  Art  Industries — At  left 
an  artisan  at  work  on  scroll ;  at  right,  chasing 
and  embellishing  a  lielmet. 

Along  the  south  wall,  from  left  to  right,  are 
five  panels  illustrating  the  Fine  Arts. 
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No.  1.  Ai'chitecture — ReprewSented  by  a  no- 
ble female  figure  in  center.  Left  and  rigbt 
students  at  work  and  submitting  sketches.  A 
ehend)  as  Genius  points  to  the  Parthenon  in 
backgi'ound. 

Xo.  2.  Sculpture — A  female  figure  in  cen- 
ter re})resents  this  most  noble  of  arts.  A  genius 
hoUls  a  crown  I'eady  foi-  the  successfid  artist. 

Xo.  -S.  Female  figure  as  Painting,  sister  art 
to  Sculpture,  with  brusli  and  palette;  Students 
at  work  right  and  left. 


Xo.  4.  ]\Iusic — Female  figui'e  seated  at  oj-- 
gan.  ty})ifying  Sacred  IMusic.  Left.  Dramatic 
^lusic ;  right.  Song  or  Vocal  ]\Iusic. 

Xo.  5.  Dramatic  Art — Tragedy  in  centei' 
with  book  and  dagger;  Youths  as  actors  around 
her;  I^ust  of  Shakespeare  at  left. 

The  panel  "]\Iusic"  very  justly  admired,  was 
executed  by  a  friend  of  i\Ir.  Bai'th,  Mr.  Richard 
Zeitner,  of  Cincinnati,  a  vei'y  able  sculptor  and 
tlie  panel  "Dramatic  Art"  was  also  executed 
by  a  visiting  sculptoi',  ]\Ir.  William  Ehrman. 

COURT   ROOM   NO.    3. 

Xorth  of  the  Superior  Coui-t  Room,  and  sej)- 
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arated  from  it  by  a  narrow  corridor,  is  the  ex- 
tra Court  Room,  known  as  Number  Three.  The 
Avails  of  Belgium  Black  and  Gold  Scagliola  are 
finished  above  the  ornamental  cornice  with 
mural  paintings  by  Mr.  Florian  Piexotto,  of 
New  York,  and  Cincinnati,  and  ^Ir.  Charles 
Ilolioway,  who  also  created  the  exquisite  paint- 
ings in  the  dome.  Important  episodes  in  the 
early  history  of  this  section  of  the  country, 
part  of  the  great  "Northwest  Territory"  as 
it  was  then  styled,  are  depicted.  The  paintings 
upon  the  south  wall  by  Mr.  Florian  Piexotto 
reproduces  "the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.'" 
Avith  "Mad''  Anthony  Wayne  and  his  brave 
soldiers  putting  to  rout  the  Indians  and  Cana- 
dians, led  by  the  Chippewa  Chief  ]\Iasass,  or 
Turkeyfoot,  the  gallant  Wayne  liaving  at  his 
command  only  800  men  as  opposed  to  a  horde 
estimated  at  2,000.  This  decisive  battle  took 
place  in  August  1794  near  Ft.  ^liami,  which  is 
nov\'  the  town  of  ]\Iaumee,  Ohio,  and  effectually 
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destroyed  the  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes. 
This  battle  took  place  in  a  wood  in  which  were 
many  trees  felled  by  a  recent  hurricane,  and 
among  them  the  Indians  were  ambushed.  A 
boulder  from  vrhose  summit  ^lasass  endeavored 
to  rally  his  fleeing  followers,  still  marks  the 
si)ot.  It  weighs  about  6800  lbs.,  and  has  rudely 
carved  upon  it  a  turkey-foot,  and  other  Indian 
characters.  After  this  battle  General  Wayne 
and  his  small  army  resumed  their  march  to  the 
spot  afterwards  called  Fort  Wayne. 

A  pretty  little  painting  hangs  upon  the  wall 
just  under  this  picture  of  the  battle,  which 
shows  the  spot  where  it  occurred  and  the  mem- 
orable boulder. 

I\Ir.  HoUoway's  painting  on  the  north  wall 
l)ortrays  the  "Treaty  at  Greenville,''  that  mo- 
mentous and  important  treaty  between  General 
Anthony  Wayne  and  the  Allied  Indian  Tribes, 
headed  by  Little  Turtle.  This  took  place  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  in  the  Fall  of  1795,  after  the 
Hattle  of  Falh^n  Timbers,  General  Wayne  hav- 
ing gone  into  winter  (|uarters  in  Fort  Wayne 
before  resuming  his  return  east.  Hy  this  treaty 
valuable  grants  of  land  were  conceded  by  the 
Indians,  and  after  it,  the  permanent  settlement 
of  this  region  began  and  civilization  moved  foi*- 
ward  apace. 

The  picture  shows  General  Wayne  seated  at 
tlie  right  with  his  officers,  and  the  famous  In- 
dian Chiefs  of  history  standing  or  seated  on 
the  ground  at  left,  with  that  famous  and  astute 
warrior.  Little  Turtle,  "the  white  man's 
friend.'*  occupying  the  central  place. 

A  later  episode  in  the  history  of  Fort  Wayne 
is  commemorated  in  the  second  of  ]\Ir.  Hollo- 
way's  j)aintings  over  the  door  on  the  east  wall, 
the  famous  ride  of  brave  William  Olliver,  Sep- 
temlxM*.  1812  Avho  is  depicted  accompanied  by 
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his  four  loyal  Indian — one  of  whom  was  the  re- 
nowned half-breed  Logan — upon  the  perilous 
ride  from  General  Harrison's  headquarters,  at 
Piqua,  Ohio,  through  the  enemy-infested  woods, 
bearing  to  the  besieged  garrison  at  Fort  Wayne, 
word  of  approaching  relief.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  there  are  no  copies  of  these  pictures 
extant  vrith  the  exception  of  the  very  inade- 
(juate  one  of  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  here 
gfiven. 


Battlo  of  Falls  n  Timl)c-i-s. 

The  handsome  bas-relief  panels,  the  work  of 
^Messrs  Barth  &  Staak,  encircling  this  room,  are 
of  especial  interest,  as  they  are,  in  many  in- 
stances portraits  of  men  who  were  instrumental 
in  establishing  Allen  County,  and  laying  a  firm 
foundation  for  its  future  prosperity. 

From  left  to  right  around  the  room,  begin- 
ning at  the  southeast  corner,  we  see. 

No.  I.  Governor  William  Hendricks,  hand- 
ing to  Allen  Hamilton  his  credentials  as  first 
Sheriff  of  Allen  County,  April  2,  1824. 

No.  2.  Committee  with  General  John  Tipton 
pointing  to  portrait  of  Colonel  Allen,  and  nam- 
ing the  new  county  in  his  honor. 

No.  3.  Fort  Wayne  declared  the  County 
Seat.  Caleb  Levris  and  Lot  Blumfield,  of 
Wa}ne  County.  Abiathei'  Hathaway  of  Fay- 
ette County,  William  Connoj'  of  Hamilton 
County  and  James  M.  Hay  of  Marion  County, 
appointed  by  Governor  to  select  the  County 
Seat.  This  they  did  at  the  house  of  Alexander 
Ewing,  Esq.,  I\Iay  4.  1824. 
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Naming  the  County  Seat. 

No.  4.  Meeting  of  first  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Allen  County,  Indiana.  Wil- 
liam Rockhill,  James  Wyman  and  Francis  Com- 
paret  were  the  Commissioners,  and  with  them 
met  Samuel  Hanna  and  Benjamin  Cushman, 
Associate  Judges,  and  Anthony  L.  Davis,  Clerk 
and  Recorder,  26th  of  May,  1*824. 

No.  5.  Judge  Samuel  Hanna,  first  Judge  of 
Allen  County,  represented  as  ''Protector  of  In- 
dustries. ' ' 


WEST  WALL. 

Xo.  1.  Iron  Industries — An  early  specialty 
of  Fort  Wayne. 

Xo.  2.     Seal  of  Indiana  over  Judge's  seat. 
Xo.  '4.     Transportation — Past  and  present. 

NORTH   WALL. 

Xo.  1.  Bust  of  Hon.  Hugh  McCHilloch,  Allen 
County's  distinguished  son,  at  one  time  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury.  He  was 
first  Compti'oller  of  the  (,'urrency  and  orig- 
inator of  that  office.  He  is  liere  represented, 
partly  allegorically,  as  Finance,  with  Columbia 
p)-esenting  him  the  United  States  Treasurer- 
ship,  and  Fortune  smiling  upon  him  with  gifts 
m  her  hand.  United  States  Treasury  Building 
shown  in  background. 


•«^   JJ(lIlft*«*e^^ 


Finance. 


Panels  in  the  alcove  on  this  side  represent 
the  canal  period  of  our  evolution. 

No.  1.  Old  methods  of  transportation,  by 
wagons,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  2.  Breaking  ground  for  the  stupendous 
undertaking  of  joining  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
with  the  Mississippi  River,  by  means  of  "the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,''  Feb.  22,  1882.  Panel 
shows  Mr.  J,ordan  Vegus,  Es(i.,  Canal  Commis- 
sioner turning  the  first  sod  as  he  said,  "T  am 
now  about  to-  commence  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Indiana."  Charles  W.  Ewing  was  the 
orator  of  the  day. 

No.  8.  Completion  of  canal,  1843.  General 
Lewis  Cass  was  orator  on  this  occasion. 

No.  4.  Shows  the  new  means  of  transporta- 
tion by  boats,  a  great  step  taken  in  the  forward 
movement  of  civilization.  The  first  boat  to  pass 
Fort  Wayne  was  the  "Indiana,''  Capt.  Asa 
Fairfield,  and  })lied  between  Fort  AVayne  and 
Logansport. 

Panel  on  north  wall  between  the  alcove  and 
east  wall,  commemorates  the  name  and  person 
of  Allen  Hamilton.    The  County  in  the  guise  of 
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a  noble  female  fiour(\  is  g-iviiig  to  him  tlie  Star 
of  (Office  ill  reeogfiiitioii  of  his  worth  and  serv- 
ice. 

Tile  eloeiv  ojiposite  t!ie  Judge's  seat  is  frametl 
with  aliegorieal  figures.  Xight  and  .Alorning.  or 
the  "Passing  of  Time,"  whik'  the  panel  to  the 
left  of  it  is  Agriculture — and  (!ie  right.  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

This  room  is  ustnl  at  present  hy  the  Daugh- 
ters of  tlie  American  Revolution  for  the  safe- 
guai'ding  of  many  articles  of  especial  historic 
interest,  which  will  well  repay  a  visit  of  in- 
spection, treasures  of  "ye  olden  time."  bits  of 
old  china  and  glass,  furniture  and  brasses 
hoarded  with  pious  care  by  descendants  of  tlu^ 
l)ioneei's.  most  of  them  from  famous  old  homes 
which  sei'vc  to  make  Allen  County  a  delight  to 
the  student  of  early  American  life. 

Among  the  many  rare  portraits  in  the  col- 
lection is  one  in  oil  of  Colonel  John  Allen,  for 
whom  our  County  is  named,  which  was  bought 
l)y  the  County  Commissioners  from  a  relative  of 
Colonel  Allen  living  ]iear  Louisville.  Ky..  and 
is  known  to  be  authentic.  The  artist.  ^Mr.  ]\Iat- 
tliew  Jouett.  of  Harrodsburg,  Ky..  was  cele- 
bi'ated  as  such  in  his  generation,  and  dcserv(H}- 
ly  so,  judging  by  this  fine  exami)l(^  of  his  abil- 
ity. It  was  from  this  portrait  that  the  bust  of 
Allen,  which  adorns  the  south  front  of  the 
Court  House  was  modeled. 

COURT  ROOM  NO.  2. 

Crossing  the  rotunda  to  the  north  we  come 
into  another  Extra  Coui't  Room,  or  ''Court 
Room  Xumber  Two." 

The  walls  of  this  room,  to  the  ornamental 
cornice,  arc  of  dark  Tc^nnessee  and  ^Mexican 
Onyx  Scagliola  embellished  further  with  cream 
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white  plaster  panels,  in  l)as-relief,  the  work  of 
Mr.  ]\r.  J.  Doner,  of  Chicago.  These  illustrate 
frontier  life  in  and  around  P'ort  Wavjie,  pai-- 
ticnlarly  as  regards  the  aborigines. 

Beginning  at  the  left  corner  of  the  west  wall 
and  proceeding  to  the  right  are  panels  repre- 
senting them  during  war  periods. 

WEST  WALL. 

No.  1.  Indians  in  council,  seemingly  decid- 
ing for  war. 

No.  2.     White  captives. 

No.  3.     Torture  of  prisoners. 

SOUTH    WALL. 

No.  1.     Arrival  of  Genei'al  Wayne's  army. 
No.  2.     ]>attle  between  Indians  and   whites. 


***v-i  '«*^ 
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No.  3.  Burial  of  Bittle  Turtle.  He  was  ac- 
corded by  the  Commandant  of  the  Fort  full 
military  honors,  as  belitted  this  brave,  honor- 
able,  if  uncivilized   man. 

No.  4.     Gv'ueral  Wayne's  headijuarters. 

No.  5.     Fort  Wayne. 

EAST  WALL. 

The  thre('  panels  here  expi'ess  the  pastimes 
of  the  savages  daring  times  of  peace. 
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Xo.  1.     Indians  shooting  arrows  at  target. 
No.  2.     Indians  in  canoes. 
Xo.  3.     Indians  dancing. 

NORTH   WALL. 

X'^0.  1.     Little  Turtle  advocating  peace. 

Xo.  2.     Smoking  Calumet,  or  Peace  Pipe. 

Xo.  3.     The  trading  post  of  the  frontier. 

Xo.  4.  Arrival  of  first  white  woman.  In- 
dians welcome  her. 

Xo.  5.  Ceremony  of  washing  her  feet  in  to- 
ken of  respect  and  honor. 

CIRCUIT  COURT  ROOM. 

On  the  Judiciary  Floor,  at  extreme  north  end 
of  building,  is  the  handsomely  appointed  Cir- 
cuit Court  Room,  the  harmonious  color  scheme, 
chiefly  cream  and  green,  found  in  Light  Sienna, 
^Massachusetts'  Green  and  Red  African  Scag- 
liolia.  The  Judge's  stand  is  upon  the  west  side  ; 
circling  the  room,  above  the  cornice,  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet  is  a  beautiful  mural  painting,  the 
work  of  the  late  ]\Ir.  Carl  Gutherz,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  It  is  deemed  especially  fortunate 
that  we  have  been  able  to  secure  a  description 
of  this  work  of  art  in  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished artist  himself.  This  Avas  first  printed 
August  20,  1909,  by  the  ''Daily  Xews,"  and  is 
given  here  by  courtesy  of  the  News  Company: 


"Among  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  in 
the  structure  is  the  frieze  in  the  Circuit  court 
room,  which  was  done  by  the  late  Carl  Gutherz, 
a  famous  artist  Avho  did  most  of  the  mural  dec- 
orations in  the  congressional  library  at  Wash- 
ington.     Mr.    Gutherz    painted    the    pictures 
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which  adorn  the  Circuit  court  room  at  his 
studio  in  Washington,  and  they  were  sent  here 
after  completion. 

The  description  of  the  paintings  given  by  the 
News  was  written  by  Mr.  Gutherz  himself  in 
1901.  He  died  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Gutherz' 
description  is  as  follows : 

FOUNDERS  OF  LAWS. 

"Supposing  the  spectator  seated  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  room,  facing  the  judge's  seat: 
You  will  see  to  right  and  left  side,  over  the 
rostrum,  the  founders  of  our  laws,  Moses  on  one 
side,  Justinian  on  the  other.  Justinian  and 
Moses  are  instructing  and  giving  the  edicts  of 
law  to  their  people  for  distribution.  Back  of 
Moses  rises  the  temple  of  Solomon,  while  in  the 
distance,  near  Justinian,  the  Christian  architec- 
ture is  indicated  by  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 

The  oak  branch  forming  part  of  the  decora- 
tion over  the  pediment  represents  strength  and 
government  and  the  figures  most  prominent  are 
the  representatives  of  the  law,  or  the  lawyers 
of  the  period,  who  were  in  those  days  closely 
related  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  Avhich  accounts 
for  the  figure  of  a  monk  on  one  side  and  that 
of  a  Hebrew  priest  on  the  other. 

In  turning  completely  around  you  face  the 
end  of  the  room  and  the  wall  facing  the  judge's 
seat.  The  pictures  represented  here  are  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  the  inspiration 
of  all  justice  is  of  divine  conception.  On  one 
side  the  message  is  handed  dow^n  from  above, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  actions  of  the  court 
are  recorded  on  the  divine  tablet  to  be  taken 
to  the  supreme  judgment  of  all  wisdom.  "Strive 
for  justice,"  is  the  solemn  warning  held  up  by 
the    angel,    while    cherubs    pluck   from   laurel 
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])r;niclies  the  wrt^atli  and  tanntiiigly  hold  up  the 
^rohh'ii  trophy  for  the  vietor  in  its  cause;  on  tlie 
other  side  the  elu'rub  is  employed  in  fixing  the 
sea!  upon  the  judicial  parehnunit.  Avhile  othei's 
arc  scrutinizing'  the  documents. 

Facing  the  judge's  seat  tliese  pictures  are  by 
their  positions  especially  associated  with  it  and 
the  acts  whicli  are  considered  by  them  and 
passed  upon  by  the  court. 

The  vertical  stripes  in  tlie  corners  and  which 
are  also  separating  the  pictures  on  the  side 
Avail,  framing  them  in  as  it  were,  and  also  tak- 
ing the  place  of  pilastei's,  thereby  giving  a  fea- 
ture of  sti-ength  and  support  between  the  wall 
and  ceiling  and  so  jjainted  in  color  and  line  as 
to  stand  prominently  forward  of  the  picture, 
represent  in  their  turn  wisdom,  strength,  im- 
partiality and  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  government  in  symbolic  ornament. 

JUSTICE    PROMINENT. 

In  facing  the  side  wall  of  the  room  the  cen- 
tral group  most  prominent  is  "Justice,"  a 
figure  blindfolded  by  the  very  act  of  holding  in 
front  of  her  with  uplifted  hands  the  scroll  upon 
which  the  word  "justice"  is  inscribed  in  golden 
lett<'rs.  She  is  fearlessly  Avalking  into  our  pres- 
ence, p]"otected  on  either  side  by  angels  in  male 
attire,  the  angel  to  the  right  with  drawn  blade 
and  expressing  disdain  or  contempt,  hurling 
back  the  forces  of  disorder  and  crime  (figures 
more  beast  than  human),  representing  anarchy 
and  the  malaria  of  injustice  and  shielding  the 
figure  of  justice.  The  angel  to  the  left  of  jus- 
tice is  extending  his  open  hand,  greeting  the 
law-abiding  people,  the  liund)le  shei)herd  is 
gazing  upon  him  wilh  awe  and  hi*  flork  a,rc  in- 
s])ii"(Ml  \\\i\]  tfMiicrity  by  tin  hoiy  j^resence,  while 
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the  bells  seem  ringing  restful  cadence  from  dis- 
tant church  towers ;  the  smoke  from  a  near  by 
hamlet  rises  serenely  to  the  sky,  a  beacon  to 
the  order-loving  toilers,  and  by  the  wayside 
childhood  and  matron  stop  and  rest  to  gather 
knowledge  from  book  and  flower — in  fact,  all 
the  scene  is  intended  to  point  to  peacefulness 
and  order. 

The  pictures  joining  the  side  to  the  end  wall 
and  flanking  the  central  group,  ''Justice,"  are 
in  their  turn  intended  to  portray  ideas  which 
connects  them  also  to  the  end  wall,  thereby 
forming  one  continued  whole  in  numerous 
parts.  In  this  way  the  picture  next  to  ]\Ioses 
represents  apprehension.  Vigorous  manhood 
has  caught  the  offender  and  is  bringing  the 
creature  before  the  judge,  whose  attitude  in- 
dicates his  power  to  punish  the  breaker  of 
tlie  law.  On  the  opposite  end  and  joining  the 
"Divine  Inspiration"  is  "The  Jury,"  which  is 
here  represented  about  the  era  A.  D.  500. 

The  lawyer  of  that  period  is  defending  some 
case  before  the  jury  composed  of  people  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  and  which  might  have  taken 
place  in  Rome,  Alexandria  or  Constantinople 
a'bout  that  time.  The  lawyer  is  a  Roman, 
marked  by  insignia  of  his  office — his  prominent 
listener,  evidently  some  higli  personage  in  dis- 
guise, his  dress  is  covered  by  a  robe  which  veils 
his  personal  identity. 

COURT  AS   MEDIATOR. 

In  turning  to  the  wall  opposite  you  will  find 
a  like  diversion ;  and  here  also,  the  central  panel 
is  subdivided  into  three  separate  groups  and 
which  represent  as  a  whole  "Arbitration,"  the 
court  being,  in  fact,  the  mediator  of  two  oppos- 
ing parties,  both  claiming  justification. 
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Tlie  central  g'roup  )'e[)i'eseiits  the  home,  the 
saered  hearth  forms  th(^  ])ackgrouiul  of  the 
throne  for  tlie  g-uardian  angel.  Kneeling"  in 
l)rayerful  attitude  apiH'aling  for  protection  are 
cliildren  approaching  from  oj^posite  sides  and 
the  divine  spii-it  of  love  and  home  is  gently 
uniting  them  with  her  own  precious  fingers  and 
sliielding'  them  with  her  powerful  wings  from 
discordant  passion  and  destruction,  represented 
on  either  side  by  the  organized  mob.  which  is 
stayed  in  the  destructive  work  by  the  angel 
s])irits  of  home  and  ])eace.  Theii'  gestures  and 
<ittitude  bid  them  to  thirdv  and  reform  to  more 
orderly  uu'thods  ere  ap})roaching  the  sacred 
pi'(H'incts  of  tlu^  hearthstone. 

Flanking  the  central  grou])  like  the  wall  op- 
posite— in  fact,  a  com])l(Mnent  of  the  pictures 
of  the  "'Jui'y'"  and  *"  A})prehension. "'  are  pic- 
tui't^s  indicating  the  "'Protection  of  tlu^  Court." 
The  aged  widow  and  orphan  ai'c  shielded  by 
the  staff  of  order  against  those  that  would  take 
advantage  of  their  enfeebled  state.  The  othei- 
end  of  the  wall  aiul  that  which  joins  the  *' Angel 
of  the  Record"  represents  "Charity"  and  who. 
seated  betwet^n  the  two  figures  representing 
'■  Power  of  Law."  is  urging  her  cause  and  by  so 
doing*  forms  tlu^  very  apt^x  of  the  sides  of 
".lustice. " 

By  the  ai-rangeuu^nt  of  the  i)ictures  described 
above  there  is  a  continued  theiiu^  from  })ictur(^ 
to  i)icture,  and  by  the  effect  of  color  and 
grouping  tliere  is  preserved  a  symmetrical  ex- 
pression in  the  general  appearance  of  the  room, 
attachiufr  the  ceiling  to  the  wall  and  giving' 
light  into  the  corner  which  Avould  otherwise  be 
oppressive  with  shade." 

Two  beautiful  pediments  fui'ther  enrich  this 
i-oom.  subjects  being  the  "Four  Seasons,"     On 
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the  east  wall  on  left  of  the  clock-cartouche 
the  attributes  of  Spring,  are  expressed  by  a 
young  maiden  holding  budding  branches,  eu- 
pids  scattering  roses,  and  doves  hovering  near, 
symbols  of  youthfulness,  innocence  and  love. 
Summer,  upon  the  right,  as  a  maturer  woman, 
holds  a  stalk  of  corn,  signifying  maturity  and 
fruitfulness ;  children  carry  sheaves  of  wheat, 
while  rabbits,  their  summer  companions,  gam- 
bol about  them. 

The    western    pediment    represents    allegori- 
cally,  Autumn  and  Winter. 


Autumn,  the  grown  man,  the  hunter,  full  of 
life  and  vigor,  his  occupation  as  provider  sug- 
gested by  the  dead  pheasants  at  extreme  left ; 
Avhile  Cupid  extracts  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
both  together  representing  the  necessary 
cruelty  of  life  associated,  however,  with  its 
joys.  Winter,  is  the  old  man,  completing  his 
circle  of  seasons  of  life,  its  coldness  indicated 
by  the  maiden  warming  her  hands  by  the  fire. 
All  the  playmates  are  fled  save  the  crows,  which 
Love  is  feeding. 

Beneath  this  thoughtfully  conceived  pedi- 
ment, are  three  panels  on  either  side  of  the 
Judge's  stand,  done  in  bold  relief  that  are  most 
beautiful,  illustrating  the  action  and  attributes 
of  the  law. 

Upon  the  extreme  left  is  expressed : — 

No.  1.     Its  Restraint. 

No.  2.     Wisdom  and  Justice. 
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Xo.  3.     Truth  and  Strength. 

No.  4.     Power  to  relieve  and  set  free. 

SOUTH  WALL. 

On  this  wall  War  is  represented  in  its  dif- 
ferent aspects.     At  the  extreme  left : 


Xo.  1.  The  Call  to  War:  A  messenger  on 
hiorseback  gallops  with  flag  and  trumpet  to 
sound  the  call.  Upon  the  left  a  father  inter- 
rupts his  son  at  work  to  give  him  a  sword, 
while  Columbia  on  the  right  points,  urging  the 
soldier  on  to  concjuer,  to  battle  for  the  right. 

Xo.  2.  Marching  to  War.  Soldiers  bid 
farewell  to  loved  ones  that  they  may  march 
towards  the  Sun  of  Liberty. 

Xo.  8.  War,  the  terrible :  Represented  by 
Goddess  of  War  accompanied  by  Death,  riding 
side  by  side,  over  battle  fields  amidst  groups 
of  fighting  men,  the  dead  on  either  side.  A  su- 
perbly spirited  and  striking  group. 

Xo.  4.  Victory,  o)'  Ti'iumph.  A  youth,  as 
the  Power  of  Right  overthroAvs  the  cruel 
Di-agon  of  Wrong.  Young  men  and  maidens 
proclaim  triiim})h  and  crown  the  victor. 

Xo.  5.     'I'hc  Retiii'u  from  Wai*.     ^Mothers  and 
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children  on  the  left,  welcome  the  soldier  father 
home,  while  upon  the  right,  a  widow  and  child 
receive  the  sword  and  riderless  horse  of  the 
husband  and  father  slain  in  battle. 

NORTH  WALL. 

These  five  panels  showing  the  lovely  accom- 
paniments of  Peace,  are  appropriately  placed 
opposite  the  Y/ar  panels.     From  left  to  right : 

No.  1.  Home  Industries,  which  flourish  only 
in  peaceful  times. 

No.  2.     Charity;  help  to  the  aged,  or  sick. 
No.  3.     Goddess  of  Peace  welcomed  by  all. 
No.  4.     Hospitality ;  receiving  the  stranger — 
serving  the  guest. 

No.  5.     Peaceful  Arts  and  occupations. 

The  alcove  which  forms  the  east  side  of  the 
room,  has  at  its  left  side  a  panel,  Industry, 
and  at  its  right,  Science.  The  interior  is  fin- 
ished with  panels  illustrating  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits or  pastimes,  the  accompaniments  of  pros- 
perous and  careful  toil.  Inside  the  alcove  at 
left  we  see : 

No.  1.  Hunting. 

No.  2.  Horticulture. 

No.  3.  Fishing. 

No.  4.  Agriculture. 

No.  5.  Pioneer  Life. 

All  these  vv^onderfully  fine  groups  are  the 
product  of  the  genius  of  Messrs.  Barth  &  Staak, 
and  are,  for  vigor  of  expression,  wealth  of  de- 
tail and  beauty  of  execution,  beyond  criticism. 

DOME  AND  BALCONY. 

A  stairway  north  of  elevator  on  Judiciary 
Floor  leads  to  the  balcony  on  the  outside  of 
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dome  from  whence  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
city  may  be  obtained. 

CLOCKS. 

A  fine  pneumatic  clock  system  has  been  in- 
stalled by  means  of  which  the  thirty-two  clocks 
inside  the  building,  as  well  as  the  four  in  the 
dome,  are  regulated  by  the  master-clock  stand- 
ing in  the  vestibule  of  west  entrance,  ground 
floor. 

ARTESIAN  WELL. 

On  the  north  sideAvalk  there  is  a  remarkably 
fine  Artesian  well  300  feet  deep  which  supplies 
the  drinking  fountain  and  is  used  for  all  pur- 
poses where  water,  or  water  power,  is  needed 
about  the  building.  This  well  is  the  second 
deepest  flowing  well  in  the  United  States,  and 
was,  when  sunk,  the  very  deepest.  The  water 
is  mineral  and  absolutely  pure. 

On  the  north  and  northeast  sidewalks  are 
shelter  entrances  leading  to  the  basement  and 
to  public  comfort  room,  lavatories,  etc.,  etc.,  for 
botli  men  and  women. 

THE  TUNNEL. 

A  tunnel  extends  from  basement,  northwest, 
corner,  under  Calhoun  street  and,  running- 
north,  connects  the  Court  House  with  Power 
Station  north  of  the  Jail.  It  carries  all  pipes 
and  wires  necessary  for  heating  and  lighting 
but  is  not  open  to  the  public  owing  to  its  small 
size,  it  is  reached  by  man-holes  along  the 
route,  every  part  being  easily  accessible  for  re- 
])Mii"s,  etc. 

COUNTY   SEAL. 

Tbe  first  seal  used  by  the  first  Board  of  Com- 
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missioners  was  in  1841  and  was  an  old  English 
seal  which  represented  Britannia  seated  on  a 
shield,  grasping  a  trident  of  Neptune,  with  the 
words,"  Britannia, Rex.  Fid  Dep."  This  was  only 
used  until  such  time  as  another  could  be  de- 
signed and  procured. 

On  September  9,  1841,  an  order  was  issued 
for  a  seal  for  the  new  County  of  Allen,  to  bear 
"a  sheaf  of  wheat  in  an  upright  position  with  a 
sickle  therein ;  and,  in  the  background,  a  field 
of  corn  with  a  reaper  at  work,  and,  in  a  circle 
surrounding  said  device,  the  following  words: 
'Commissioners  of  Allen  County,  I.  A.  Seal., 
The  word  Seal  to  be  in  M.  and  the  Sheaf  of 
Wheat." 

This  is  the  seal  now  in  use. 


CONCLUSION. 

Thanks  are  gratefully  extended  to  the  author 
of  "Reminiscences  of  Old  Fort  Wayne,"  the 
architect  and  artists,  the  News  Company,  the 
ex-Commissioners  and  many  others,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners — 
Mr.  John  B.  Wyss,  Mr.  James  D.  Butt,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Franke  with  the  attorney  to  the  Board, 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Hoffman,  all  of  whom  have  so 
generously  and  graciously  aided  us,  and  whose 
appreciation  of  our  efforts  has  made  it  possible 
to  present  to  the  public  this  brief  history  and 
description  of  the  splendid  Court  House  of 
Allen  County,  Indiana. 
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STATISTICS 

Plans  accepted 1895 

(^oiitract  awarded May  26,  1897 

Corner-stone  laid November  17,  1897 

Building  partially  occupied  .  .  .December,  1900 

Building  dedicated   September  23,  1902 

Total  cost  of  building  and  furnish- 
ings   $817,553.59 

Style  of  architecture   Renaissance 

^laterials  iBlue   Bedford   Stone 

I       Vermont   Granite 

Construction    Fireproof 

Length  of  building   270  feet 

Width  of  building 134  feet 

Height  to  main  cornice   57  feet 

Height  to  clear  story  cornice 76  feet 

Height  from  street  to  top  of  statue  .  .  .  225  feet 

Height  of  statue 13  feet,  8  inches 

Diameter  of  clock  dials 13  feet 

CONTRACTORS 

Brentwood  S.  Tolan   Architect 

James  Stewart  &  Company,  of  St.  Louis* 

General  Contractors 

A.  Hattersley  &  Sons., 

Plumbing,  electric  wiring,  etc. 

Fort  Wayne  Electric  Corporation, 

Engines  and  dynamos 

Wm.  Moellering  &  Sons, Power  House 

Louis  J.  Schwartzkopf Tunnel 

Art  j\Ietal  Company Steel  Furniture 

H.  H.  Andrews  Company Wood  Furniture 

C.  C.  Schlatter  &  Co., Hardware  and  glass 

Diebokl  Lock  &  Safe  Company, 

Treasurer's  vault 
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Pheiffer  &  Schlatter  .  .  Plate  glass  and  hardware 

Luminous  Prism  Company Art  glass 

W.  H.  Andrews Interior  decorations 

F.  M.  Smith  &  Company Hardware 

Wolf  &  Dessauer Shades  and  matting 

Winslow  Brothers  Co Bronze  tablets,  etc. 

Rhinesmith  &  Simonson, 

Molding  and  woodwork 

Anton  Rieg Sewer  for  tunnel 

Lennox  &  Halderman  .  .  .Plastering  and  stucco 
Peoria  Stone  &  Marble  Company 

Extra  marble  and  tile 

Brown  Ketchum  &  Company, 

Law^  Library  stair  and  iron  in  dome 

Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co Ventilating  plates 

Empire  Fire  Roofing  Co, Roof  tiles 

F.  Miller  &  Sons Electric  fans 

John  H.  Welch.  .  .  .Copper  box  for  corner-stone 

INSPECTORS 

L.  B.  Larim.ore, 
J.  H.  Brannan, 
H.  W.  Jensen, 
Geo.  Jacoby, 
Hoisted  &  McNaughton, 

Pierce   &  Richardson, 

Lennox  &  Halderman 
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FOREWORD 

Since  earliest  times,  gambling  has  exerted  an  almost 
universal  appeal.  In  early  cultures,  games  of  chance  en- 
joyed ceremonial  importance;  successful  participants  were 
often  credited  with  supernatural  powers.  More  often,  how- 
ever, gambling  has  been  regarded  as  a  social  evil,  and  re- 
pressive action  has  been  taken  against  it. 

In  Fort  Wayne )  the  rapid  urban  growth  which  followed 
the  Civil  War  fostered  widespread  organized  gambling.  The 
following  brief  summary  of  late  nineteenth-century  gambling 
activities  in  Fort  Wayne  has  been  compiled  from  newspaper 
accounts  and  general  works  of  the  period.  The  Boards  and 
the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen 
County  present  this  publication  in  the  hope  that  it  will  enter- 
tain and  inform  the  many  historically  minded  citizens  of  the 
arer 
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Following  the  Civil  War,  while  speculation  in  rail- 
roads, oil  fields,  banks,  and  life  insurance  was  widespread 
throughout  the  nation,  Fort  Wayne  was  invaded  by  a  horde 
of  professional  gannblers,  thieves,  and  confidence  men.  At- 
tracted by  the  railroads  which  converged  here ,  they  per- 
fected so  nnany  schemes  for  fleecing  the  unwary  traveler 
that  the  railroads  later  felt  constrained  to  employ  private 
detectives  in  order  to  protect  the  passengers.  Citizens  of 
Fort  Wayne  were  victimized  by  a  band  of  thieves  and  gam- 
blers organized  under  the  leadership  of  the  notorious  Edward 
Ryan.  Public  indignation  reached  the  breaking  point  in  1867 
when  a  stranger  was  robbed  at  a  local  railroad  station;  an 
angry  mob  burned  Ryan's  saloon  to  the  ground  and  forced 
his  hasty  departure  from  town.  The  desire  for  reform  was 
short-lived,  however,  and  the  gamblers  met  with  little  op- 
position when  they  resumed  their  gamxes. 

Inhis  autobiography,  MASON  LONG,  THE  CONVERT- 
ED GAMBLER,  the  author  stated  that  he  was  only  an  average 
ambitious  youth  until  he  was  introduced  to  gambling  in  the 
army.  "Gaming,"  he  said,  "afforded  a  relief  to  the  monot- 
ony of  camp  life  and  produced  excitement  which  withdrew 
the  attention  of  the  boys  from  the  perils  they  were  undergo- 
ing. "  Through  diligent  practice,  Long  became  the  reginnen- 
tal  champion  at  chuck-a-luck,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  he 
had  accumulated  enough  money  to  buy  a  grocery  store  in 
Fort  Wayne.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  whisky,  "as  medi- 
cine only,  "  and  resumed  his  gambling  activities  under  the 
aegis  of  John  Sterling,  a  proprietor  of  the  infamous  Lodge 
Saloon. 

Long's  formative  years  as  a  professional  gambler 
were  spent  in  the  company  of  experts  from  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland,  who  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  wide-open  games  that  could  always  be  found 
in  downtown  Fort  Wayne  in  those  days.  Long  declared,  how- 
ever, that  after  Ryan's  precipitate  flight  "the  confidence 
men  deserted  Fort  Wayne,  and  this  city  began  to  lose  its 
prominence  as  a  gaming  center.  These  thieves  had  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  booty  to  the  professional  sports,  and 
when  they  departed,    the  gamblers    found  themselves    short 


of  victims.  The  thieves  robbed  the  greenhorns  and  in  turn 
lost  their  'swag'  at  the  faro  bank  or  the  poker  table,  taking 
to  the  road  as  soon  as  they  were  'broke'  for  the  purpose  of 
replenishing  their  exchequers.  Those  were  indeed  lively 
times  in  Indiana.  " 

Nevertheless,  Long  apparently  found  Fort  Wayne  prof- 
itable enough  for  him  to  devote  almost  full  time  to  its  ex- 
ploitation. Although  he  was  sometimes  "busted"  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  Columbia  Street  in  his  pursuit  of  race 
horses  and  other  gambling  pleasures,  he  always  returned 
here  for  a  fresh  start  in  his  chosen  profession. 

Keno,  which  Long  thought  fascinating  (perhaps  because 
he  could  never  win  at  it),  was  similar  to  bingo;  the  stakes, 
however,  were  invariably  high.  Long  declared  that  the 
game  was  most  often  played  by  amateurs,  as  professional 
gamblers  realized  the  inevitability  of  losing  to  the  house. 
Faro,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  elaborate  banking  game 
which  appealed  to  amateurs  and  professionals  alike.  Played 
on  a  layout  which  was  a  tableau  of  one  complete  suit  painted 
on  a  green  cloth  or  tabletop,  it  consisted  primarily  of  bets 
placed  with  the  banker  on  the  order  or  frequency  with  which 
certain  cards  would  appear  in  a  silver  dealing  box.  Play- 
ers were  offered  any  of  twenty-one  different  ways  to  bet  on 
each  new  card  that  appeared.  The  FORT  WAYNE  GA- 
ZETTE called  it  "the  most  absorbing  game  carried  on  in 
Fort  Wayne.  " 

By  the  fall  of  1873,  Long  was  operating  a  sumptuous 
saloon  and  gambling  house  at  74  Calhoun  Street.  Outfitted 
with  huge  mirrors,  Brussels  carpet,  and  ponderous  black 
walnut  furniture,  his  rooms  over  the  saloon  were  doing  such 
a  brisk  business  that  he  was  obliged  to  operate  two  games 
simultaneously.  During  the  Northern  Indiana  Fair  of  1874, 
Long  was  again  forced  to  expand  in  order  to  accommodate 
his  eager  patrons;  three  faro  tables  and  one  of  rouge  et  noir 
barely  managed  to  satisfy  all  the  gentlemen  who  clamored 
to  place  bets.  The  same  delightful  problem  faced  Long  at 
the  Soldiers  Reunion  which  was  also  held  here  in  1874. 

Mason  Long  was  not  the  only  gambler  in  Fort  Wayne 
during   this   period.      A  flourishing   keno    game    was    located 


..a  sompluoos  saloon 


over  The  Office,  a  saloon  on  Berry  Street.  Nearby  was  an 
establishment  which  operateda  full -tinne  faro  game  for  many 
years;  that  particular  den  had  become,  in  the  words  of  the 
GAZETTE,  "one  of  the  institutions  of  Fort  Wayne.  "  In  ad- 
dition, transient  gannblers  often  rented  rooms  in  the  down- 
town area  for  short  periods  and  parlayed  small  stakes  into 
minor  fortunes  within  a  few  days,  only  to  lose  them  again 
later  in  other  places. 

Editorial  indignation,  of  course,  was  not  lacking  con- 
cerning this  serious  civic  problem.  The  FORT  WAYNE 
NEWS  used  its  columns  both  as  a  weapon  against  gamblers 
and  as  a  goad  for  Chief  of  Police  "Mike"  Singleton.  Chief 
Singleton,  characterized  by  Long  as  bold  and  clever,  was 
hampered  as  a  guardian  of  law  and  order  by  weak  city  or- 
dinances and  the  general  apathy  of  most  citizens.  He  led 
raids  against  known  gambling  houses  whenever  he  was  rea- 
sonably certain  of  obtaining  a  conviction.  But  to  convict 
was  almost  impossible  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving 
law  violation  after  gambling  devices  had  been  secreted  in 
locked  rooms  and  in  clever  hiding  places.  Gamblers  who 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  jail  raised  the  nominal  bond  re- 
quired, jumped  bail,  and  left  town  for  a  short  time  until  it 
was  again  safe  to  return.  Long  stated  that  his  rooms  were 
raided  about  three  times  in  an  average  year  and  that  he  had 
paid  the  city  treasury  approximately  three  thousand  dollars 
in  bail  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Long  elaborated  on  this  theme,  calling  to  mind  for 
the  modern  reader  the  slapstick  comedy  of  early  movies: 

"I  have  known  the  police  to  work  for  weeks  devising 
some  plan  for  bagging  a  nest  of  sports.  They  usually  chose 
a  time  when  the  gamblers  were  supposed  to  be  flush  in  order 
that  the  city  treasury  might  receive  a  'benefit.  '  They  often 
scaledbuildings,  climbed  ladders,  let  themselves  down  from 
the  roofs  through  skylights,  disguised  themselves  in  citi- 
zens' clothes,  and,  in  fact,  resorted  to  all  nnanner  of  strat- 
agems in  order  to  capture  the  gentlemen  who  'buck  the 
tiger.  '" 

In  1875  the  FORT  WAYNE  SENTINEL  championed 
Chief  Singleton  and  advocated  a  liberal  use  of  the  grand  jury 
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to  eliminate  the  various  gambling  rooms  from  the  city. 
"There  are  now,  "the  newspaper  stated,  "according  to  com- 
mon report,  a  larger  number  of  gaming  rooms  in  operation 
in  this  city  than  ever  before,  except  during  the  war.  There 
are  more  well-dressed  loafers  hanging  around  the  corners 
with  no  visible  means  of  support  than  at  any  tinne  for  years 
past.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  within  one  block  of  the  Aveline  House,  there  are  from 
three  to  five  gambling  hells  in  constant  operation,  both  day 
and  night.  Their  locations  may  be  plainly  discovered  from 
the  mobs  of  loafers  which  hang  around  thena.  " 

Long  has  given  a  hint  as  to  one  important  reason  for 
civic  inaction: 

"One  of  my  sporting  enterprises  in  Fort  Wayne  was  a 
private 'clubroom' for  gentlemen.  This  place  was  frequented 
by  some  of  the  leading  businessmen  and  wealthiest  citizens 
of  Fort  Wayne  who  liked  to  play  among  themselves,  but  did 
not  desire  to  come  in  contact  with  regular  sporting  men. 
They  were  bankers,  capitalists,  merchants,  city  and  county 
officials,    and  other  men  of  that  class.  " 

Eventually,  Long's  luck  changed.  What  the  newspa- 
pers facetiously  called  "Mace  Long's  Bazaar"  and  "Mace 
Long's  Confectionery"  in  time  became  the  rendezvous  for 
naany  undesirable  characters  in  town;  the  "bankers  and  other 
men  of  that  class"  presumably  moved  on  to  another  gam- 
bler's tables.  In  their  stead  were  now  "blear-eyed  bum- 
mers, whisky  bloats  ,  and  deadbeats.  "  After  squandering 
his  money  on  foolish  trinkets  and  at  race  tracks,  Long  be- 
gan to  drink  more  heavily  than  ever  before.  The  "medicinal 
purposes"  of  whisky  were  long  since  forgotten  and  had  given 
way  to  prolonged  drinking  bouts  and  attacks  of  deliriumtre- 
mens.  Long  later  "took  the  pledge"  at  a  spectacular  tem- 
perance rally  held  in  the  city  in  1877.  Shortly  afterward  he 
abandoned  his  cards  and  tables,  joined  a  church,  and  began 
his  famous  series  of  lectures  onthe  evils  of  drinkand  gann- 
bling.  In  this  worthy  enterprise  he  was  sponsored  by  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Association,  a  Midwestern  temperance  group 
that  had  grown  out  of  the  tempestuous  Moody-Sankey  re- 
vival   meetings    in   Chicago.       Although    the   gamblers    and 


saloonkeepers  of  the  city  sourly  asserted  that  "Mace"  was 
merely  playing  a  confidence  game  and  that  in  time  he  would 
disappear  with  some  trusting  do-gooder's  money,  they  were 
mistaken.  Long  became  a  sincere  reformer  thereafter, 
testifying  on  the  platform  throughout  the  Midwest.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  writing  and  selling  his  two  moralistic  books, 
SAVE  THE  GIRLS,  which  dealt  with  the  problem  of  "fallen 
women,"  and  THE  CONVERTED  GAMBLER. 

Although  widespread  gambling  in  Fort  Wayne  dimin- 
ished after  the  conversion  of  Long,  professional  gamblers 
still  did  a  flourishing  business  in  a  few  upstairs  rooms  on 
Calhoun  and  Berry  streets.  Several  newspapers  took  it  up- 
on themselves  to  describe  to  their  readers  the  pitfalls  of  the 
more  popular  games  of  chance;  poker,  faro,  and  keno  were 
painted  in  the  blackest  hues  by  reporters  who  had  obviously 
indulged  and  lost  painfully  in  those  pastimes. 

The  GAZETTE  of  February  13,  1881,  contained  per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  analysis  of  the  problem;  charges 
were  also  made  that  a  number  of  poker  rooms,  patronized 
by  prominent  officials,  church  members,  and  businessmen, 
were  running  day  and  night  within  the  city.  Dating  from  this 
period.  Fort  Wayne  newspapers  printed  more  and  more  ar- 
ticles which  dealt  with  the  ganab ling  problems  of  other  cities. 
Reprints  of  humorous  "con  game"  stories  were  followed  by 
the  tragedy  of  a  youth's  suicide  outside  an  Indianapolis  faro 
room,  or  the  heart-rending  portrayal  of  a  gambler's  de- 
serted and  starving  wife  and  children. 

For  all  the  sound  and  fury  that  local  violations  of  law 
evoked  on  the  pages  of  our  newspapers,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  inadequate  understanding  of  what  gambling  was. 
One  outstanding  illustration  of  the  difficulty  is  seen  in  the 
GAZETTE'S  article  entitled  "A  Lucky  Pair,"  dated  April 
25,  1882.  In  it  Mr.  Souser  and  Mr.  Whitney  were  congrat- 
ulated for  winning  $15,  000  apiece  in  the  famous  Louisiana 
Lottery.  Mrs.  Souser,  in  an  interview  with  a  GAZETTE 
reporter,  revealed  that  her  husband  had  "speculated  in  lot- 
tery tickets  for  some  three  years."  It  is  certain  that  if 
Souser  had  been  apprehended  at  a  downtown  faro  table,  his 
gambling  activities  would  have  been  condemned  by  the  paper. 


But  the  statement  concerning  his  participation  in  lotteries 
was  printed  without  comment.  Thus  it  was  that  the  lottery 
and  the  general  principles  underlying  all  gambling  were  un- 
intentionally given  favorable  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  no- 
toriously anti-gambling  newspaper.  As  a  side  light  to  the 
affair,  the  SENTINEL  casually  mentioned  in  August  of  that 
year  that  Whitney  was  said  to  have  lost  naost  of  his  $15,  000 
at  J.    W.    Hall's  faro  tables. 

The  practice  of  infrequent  police  raids  did  not  suc- 
cessfully curb  gambling.  Most  gamblers,  like  Dennis  Mc- 
Feeley  and  J.  W.  Hall,  still  looked  upon  bail  as  a  kind  of 
license  fee,  which  they  cheerfully  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
operating  in  the  city.  Respectable  citizens  had  little  to  fear 
if  they  were  apprehended  in  gambling  rooms.  When  Mc- 
Feeley's  establishment  was  raided  on  August  9,  1882,  twenty 
well-known  gentlemen  were  arrested  and  fined.  A  SENTI- 
NEL reporter  was  at  the  scene,  but  only  threats,  and  no 
names,   appeared  in  the  paper. 

On  September  27,  1887,  a  warning  was  issued  from 
police  headquarters  that  every  known  gambling  room  would 
be  watched  and  promptly  raided  if  the  slightest  suspicion 
existed  concerning  illegal  activities.  The  numierous  gam- 
blers throughout  the  city  were  astonished  to  hear  that  the 
laws  were  at  last  to  be  enforced.  All  up  and  down  Calhoun 
Street--at  McFeeley's,  at  Oliver's,  at  Meader's--bartend- 
ers  belowstairs  turned  away  the  regular  habitues  with  the 
comment,  "Game's  closed!"  The  poker  room  over  the 
Crystal  Billiard  Hall  was  silent,  and  countless  "clubrooms" 
all  over  the  city  were  shuttered  and  tenantless.  An  old  re- 
formed gambler,  unidentified  but  sounding  like  Mason  Long, 
was  quoted  by  the  GAZETTE  as  saying:  "I  hope  the  police 
authorities  will  continue  in  their  good  work.  " 

Although  the  old  games  were  quick  to  disappear  under 
this  pressure,  the  old  gamblers  did  not  respond  in  a  similar 
fashion.  They  soon  adopted  new  devices  and  learned  the 
intricacies  of  new  games.  Their  patrons,  after  the  first 
flurry  of  fright  had  passed,  returned  to  lose  again  in  new 
locations.  One  of  the  first  games  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
recently    reformed    city  was   a    so-called    "policy    game.  " 
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Laborers  from  all  over  Fort  Wayne  were  soon  betting  on 
numbers  drawn  in  a  lottery  at  Covington,  Kentucky.  The 
existing  laws  were  easily  circumvented  by  the  practice  of 
accepting  bets  and  paying  winnings  at  crowded  public  places; 
a  direct  wire  from  Covington  to  a  room  at  30  West  Main 
Street  relayed  the  results  of  each  day's  drawing.  At  about 
this  time  slot  machines  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
city;  here  as  elsewhere,  they  proved  to  be  immensely  pop- 
ular. 

The  state  legislature  granted  Fort  Wayne  a  new  city 
charter  in  1894,  and  the  city  immediately  received  the  ben- 
efits of  a  committee  on  public  safety.  Such  boards  or  com- 
mittees had  been  designed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  elim- 
inating crime,  and  it  was  not  long  before  gamblers  felt  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  weapon.  The  Board  of  Public  Safety 
announced  in  the  columns  of  the  GAZETTE  that  the  oldprac- 
tice  of  infrequent  raids  and  subsequent  fines  was  to  be  aban- 
doned. In  the  future  a  warning  would  be  given,  after  which 
the  full  weight  of  the  law  would  descend  upon  all  violators. 
However,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Board  depended  upon  the 
sincerity  and  vigor  of  each  political  administration.  The 
election  of  C.  B.  Oakley  as  mayor  on  an  independent  reform 
platform  that  sanne  year  enabled  the  Board  to  work  success- 
fully; most  gambling  activities  were  discouraged  for  the 
time  being. 

By  1897  newspapers  were  distressed  by  the  laxity  that 
had  again  overtaken  City  Hall.  "Gambling  is  very  generally 
carried  on,  as  well  as  other  evils,"  said  the  GAZETTE  of 
January  3.  The  FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL  of  November  17, 
1898,  condoned  the  use  of  gambling  in  promoting  carnivals 
and  street  fairs  but  heartily  condemned  the  faro  games, 
poker  players,  and  slot  machines  which  had  followed  the 
carnivals  into  town  and  had  remained  when  the  festivities 
were  over.  This  paper,  too,  did  not  seem  to  realize  that 
it  was  exhibiting  a  puzzling  inconsistency  on  this  important 
question.  In  spite  of  the  sincere  and  well-intentioned  efforts 
of  the  authorities  and  refornners,  gambling  has  continued  to 
be  an  ever-present  social  problem  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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FOREWORD 

The  area  now  comprising  McCulloch  Park  was  once  the 
Broadway  Cemetery.  Used  as  a  burying  ground  from  1837  to  1885, 
the  cemetery  was  then  closed,  and  many  of  the  remains  were  re- 
buried  in  Lindenwood  Cemetery.  The  small  park,  however,  is  still 
the  final  resting  place  of  Samuel  Bigger,  seventh  governor  of 
Indiana. 

The  following  unsigned  letter  to  the  editor  appeared  in  the 
FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL  on  December  10,  1885,  when  it  was  first 
proposed  that  the  Broadway  Cemetery  be  abandoned.  The  Boards 
and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County 
present  this  pamphlet  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  interesting  to 
readers.  Grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  have  been  changed 
to  conform  to  current  usage. 


:o  the  Editor: 

While  preparing  a  report  for  the  lot  owners  of  Lindenwood 
lemetery,  I  had  occasion  recently  to  learn  something  of  the  un- 
written history  of  the  older  Fort  Wayne  cemeteries.  I  wrote  to  the 
[onorable  Hugh  McCuUoch  for  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
arly  history  of  the  Broadway  Cemetery  and  its  possible  future.  In 
eply,  I  received  the  following  letter,  which  is  of  such  general  in- 
3 rest  to  the  public  that  I  thought  it  should  be  published.  The  letter 
[ill  be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  have  friends  whose  remains 
re  still  lying  in  that  desecrated  ground.  The  Broadway  Cemetery 
'as  once  dear  to  them  because  of  the  loved  ones  laid  there  years  ago 
mid  tears  and  sorrow.  But  now  the  place  is  the  abode  of  owls  and 
ats  and  their  more  worthless  associates,  the  tramps  and  other 
igabonds  that  infest  it.  Vandals  have  destroyed  the  monuments 
id  tombstones,  while  they  have  used  the  deserted  vaults  and  exca- 
ited  graves  as  hiding  places  for  disgraceful  revelry  and  debauch- 
ry  as  well  as  for  escape  from  justice. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
November  24,  1885 


Dear  Sir: 


Soon  after  I  became  a  resident  of  Fort  Wayne,  I  discovered 
that  there  was  no  public  burial  ground  either  in  the  town  or  near  it. 
Interments  had  been  made  and  were  being  made  in  a  lot  to  which 
the  town  had  no  title;  consequently,  there  could  be  no  assurance 
that  the  bodies  buried  there  would  remain  undisturbed. 

Therefore,  in  1837  (if  I  rightly  recollect)  I  bought  from  Judge 
Hanna  four  acres  of  land  near  the  town.  I  enclosed  the  area  with  a 
handsome  fence  and  laid  the  land  off  into  burial  lots.  Some  lots 
were  set  apart  for  the  poor;  others  were  offered  for  sale.  Perhaps 
most  lots  were  sold  before  Lindenwood  Cemetery  was  formed.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  were  applied  to  repay  the  money  I  had  ex- 
pended on  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the  grounds.  For  my 
trouble  I  expected  and  received  no  compensation. 

The  sale  of  lots  ceased  soon  after  Lindenwood  Cemetery  was 


established.  As  there  were  no  funds  for  keeping  the  grounds  in 
order,  and  as  many  of  the  bodies  which  had  been  buried  there  were 
removed  to  the  new  cemetery,  the  graves  which  remained  were 
neglected.  They  are  now,  I  understand,  in  a  disreputable  condi- 
tion. As  the  lots  were  sold  for  burial  purposes  only,  the  property 
reverts  to  me  when  it  ceases  to  be  used  for  burial  purposes.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  have  offered  to  relinquish  my  right  to 
it  to  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  upon  the  agreement  of  the  city  to  en- 
close,  beautify,    and  maintain  it  permanently   as    a   public    park. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HUGH  Mcculloch 


The  necessity  for  a  place  of  common  burial  had  become  most 
critical,  as  the  writer  can  attest  from  his  own  recollections,  when 
Mr.  McCulloch  stepped  into  the  breach  and  advanced  the  money  to 
purchase  the  ground.  He  fixed  the  price  of  lots  at  a  very  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  sum,  and  he  placed  James  Richey,  a  very 
clever  and  accommodating  Irishman,  in  charge  of  the  grounds  as 
sexton.  Richey  was  to  bury  the  dead  when  required,  and  he  was  to 
rebury  the  remains  removed  from  the  sandbank  near  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  mentioned  in  Mr.  McCulloch's  letter.  Jimmy  Richey  was 
accommodating,  honest,  and  faithful  to  his  trust.  He  and  the  plain 
old  graveyard  were  ever-present  to  all  visitors,  and  they  seemed 
to  lose  their  identities  and  usefulness  at  about  the  same  time.  One 
passed  to  his  reward,  and  the  other  remains  a  cankering  sore  that 
ought  to  be  and  can  be  cured.  Fortunately,  the  city  council  now 
has  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  it  will  doubtless  devise 
some  scheme  to  change  the  area  into  a  place  of  beauty  and  a  pleas- 
ant resort.  Fort  Wayne  is  a  city  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
inhabitants;  this  large  population  is  composed  largely  of  artisans 
and  other  industrious  classes.  Many  of  these  laborers  and  their 
families  reside  in  small  apartments  and  have  few  opportunities  to 
enjoy  the  exercise  and  fresh  air  so  necessary  to  life  and  health. 
The  improvement  of  these  grounds,  limited  as  they  are,  would 
furnish  a  breathing  place,   at  least. 

FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL,    December  10,  1885 
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FOREWORD 

The  following  sketch  of  life  in  early  Fort  Wayne  was 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Detzer  from  early  newspaper 
accounts,  letters,  journals,  and  personal  interviews  with 
old  settlers.  Mrs.  Detzer's  account  was  later  included  by 
Charles  E.  Slocum  and  Robert  S.  Robertson  in  the  second 
volume  of  their  HISTORY  OF  THE  MAUMEE  RIVER  BASIN, 
published  in  1905. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  this  publication  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  interest  and  inform  the  many  historically  minded 
citizens  of  this  area.  Grammar,  spelling,  and  piinctuation 
have  been  changed  to  conform  to  current  usage. 
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Even  the  Indian  traditions  tell  of  Kekionga  as  a  social 
center.  The  wandering  tribes  often  met  at  this  ancient  vil- 
lage for  the  green-corn  dance  and  for  the  fishing  and  hunting 
dances.  Men  and  women  still  live  who  have  watched  these 
savage  frolics.  Sometimes  the  Indian  would  be  clad  in  his 
naked  nothingness,  but  often  he  wore  robes  of  fur  and  belts 
of  wampum  and  had  white  scalps  to  fringe  his  hunting  shirt. 

Yet  the  Indian  is  not  a  more  picturesque  figure  than 
the  early  fur  trader.  Under  the  name  of  woodranger,  cou- 
reur  de  bois,  or  voyageur,  he  has  become  a  bit  of  stage 
property  for  the  novelist  and  playwright.  To  give  local  col- 
or and  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  devoted  early  Jesuit,  this 
conventional  swashbuckler  swaggers  through  many  an  Indian 
tale.  Only  traditional  accounts  remain  of  his  mode  of  life 
aroxind  the  old  post,  but  very  likely  it  was  similar  to  that  of 
a  woodranger  anywhere.  As  he  was  frequently  an  outlaw 
from  the  older  settlements,  he  realized  more  fully  than  his 
Indian  companions  what  it  meant  to  be  free  of  laws  and  taxes. 
Choosing  a  likely  young  squaw,  he  would  settle  down  to  a 
life  alternating  between  hardship  and  dissolute  ease.  Here 
was  a  natural  vantage  point  for  the  hunter  and  trapper.  For- 
est and  stream  furnished  all  the  needs  of  Indian  or  wood- 
ranger. A  national  road,  either  pike  or  corduroy,  would 
have  meant  less  to  him  than  his  three  rivers  as  a  passage- 
way. And  the  portage,  which  might  have  seemed  a  hindrance 
to  his  prosperity,    was  made  a  toll  road  for  his  profit. 

Comte  de  Volney,  during  his  travels  in  Anaerica  in 
1796,  was  very  curious  as  to  Indian  manners  and  customs. 
When  he  asked  about  those  French  Canadians  who  had  set- 
tled by  the  waterways,  he  was  told  that  they  were  kind,  hos- 
pitable, and  sociable;  but  in  ignorance  and  idleness  they 
beat  the  Indians.  They  knew  nothing  of  civil  or  donnestic 
affairs;  their  women  neither  sewed,  nor  spun,  nor  made 
butter,  but  passed  their  time  in  gossiping  and  tattle.  The 
men  hunted,  fished,  roamed  in  the  woods,  and  basked  in  the 
s\in.  They  did  not  lay  up  as  we  do  for  winter  or  provide  for 
a  rainy  day.  They  could  not  cure  pork  or  venison,  make 
sauerkraut  or  spruce  beer.  This  Arcadian  existence  was 
interrupted,    however,    by  the   arrival    of  the   new    settlers, 
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who  as  a  matter   of  natural  selection   were  energetic,     rest- 
less,   courageous  men  and  women. 

There  must  have  been  great  beauty  of  river  and  forest 
surrounding  this  wilderness  fort.  The  letter  written  by  Lieu- 
tenant Curtis  to  Mr.  Cullen,  October  4,  1812,  says,  "I  was 
on  my  arrival,  and  still  continue  to  be,  highly  delighted  with 
the  place  and  my  situation."  Other  descriptions  tell  of  the 
wonderful  verdure,  the  thick  bluegrass,  the  luxuriance  of 
the  wooded  shores,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  forests. 
With  no  exacting  game  laws,  these  abundant  woods  and  full 
streams  were  a  paradise  for  fishernnen  and  hunters.  Even 
at  a  much  later  date,  hunting  was  a  royal  sport  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Men  are  living  who  have  seen  deer  bounding  where 
the  Pennsylvania  Company's  shops  now  are. 

From  letters  and  from  oral  tradition  we  know  of  the 
famous  hospitality  of  old  Fort  Wayne.  The  officers  of  the 
fort  and  their  wives  were  the  first  entertainers.  Coming 
from  an  older  and  more  formal  society,  they  carried  into 
their  rude  barracks  the  manners  and  customs  of  cultivated 
folk.  A  certain  punctilio  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  military  life.  Colonel  Hamtramck,  the  first  cona- 
mander  of  the  new  fort,  had  led  the  life  of  a  soldier  fronn 
his  boyhood.  As  one  line  on  his  tombstone  reads,  "He  was 
a  soldier  even  before  he  was  a  man.  " 

Some  facts  have  to  be  seen  in  retrospect  so  that  one 
can  realize  their  significance.  In  1800,  while  Captain  John 
Whistler  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  fort,  his  son,  George 
Washington  Whistler ,  was  born  here.  And  the  son  of  George 
Washington  Whistler,  the  famous  engineer,  was  James  Mc- 
Neill Whistler,  artistic  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  so  through  one  of  his  fifteen  children.  Captain  Whistler, 
later  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  is  kept  in  the  memory 
of  a  forgetful  generation.  Whistler  and  Haden  etchings  are 
among  the  choicest  possessions  in  houses  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  old  blockhouses  and  palisades. 

We  find  more  than  one  reference  to  the  generous  hos- 
pitality  of   the    Whistler    quarters:     "Major    Whistler    enter- 
tained the  guests,"  and  again,    "Major  Whistler's  house  was    1 
the    inn   for  all    comers.  "     In  1869,     Mrs.    Laura   Suttenfield 
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wrote  a  short  sketch  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  lonely  life  of 
the  little  garrison  in  1814,  when  Major  Whistler  was  in  com- 
mand.    She  says: 

"The  fort  at  that  time  contained  sixty  men  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  all  patriotic  and  anxious  to  celebrate  one  day  in 
the  year.  They  made  three  green  bowers,  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  where  Main  Street  now  is.  One 
bower  was  for  the  dinner  table,  one  for  the  cooks,  and  one 
for  the  music.  Major  Whistler  had  two  German  cooks,  and 
they  prepared  the  dinner.  There  were  but  eleven  persons 
at  the  table,  and  only  three  are  now  living  to  tell  of  that  day. 
Our  dinner  consisted  of  one  fine  turkey,  a  side  of  venison, 
roast  beef,  boiled  ham,  vegetables  in  abundance,  cranber- 
ries, and  green  currants.  As  for  dessert,  we  had  none. 
Eggs  were  not  known  here  until  three  years  after  that  time. 
Three  bottles  of  wine  had  been  sent  here  from  Cincinnati, 
but  only  one  was  used.  After  a  few  toasts,  three  guns,  and 
some  music,  we  went  into  the  fort,  and  the  ladies  changed 
their  dresses.  Then  Major  Whistler  called  for  the  music, 
which  consisted  of  one  bass  drum,  two  small  drums,  one 
fife,  a  violin,  and  a  flute.  There  was  a  long  gallery  in  the 
fort;  the  musicians  took  their  seats  there.  Only  three  of  the 
gentlemen  would  dance,  and  there  were  but  three  ladies 
present.  A  French  four  passed  off  very  well  for  an  hour. 
Then  the  gates  of  the  fort  were  closed  at  sundown,  a  fact 
which  gave  it  a  gloomy  appearance.  There  were  no  children 
and  no  younger  persons  for  amusement,  and  everyone  soon 
retired  to  his  room.  All  was  still  and  quiet.  The  sentinel 
on  his  lonely  round  would  give  us  the  hour  of  the  night.  In 
the  morning  we  were  aroused  by  the  beating  of  the  reveille.  " 

These  quiet  days  were  disturbed  in  1815  when  Major 
Whistler  began  to  rebuild  the  fort.  To  aid  the  soldiers, 
twenty  new  workmen  were  sent  for;  and  there  was  much 
bustle  in  and  around  the  whole  place.  Pulling  down  the  old 
fort,  putting  up  the  new  one,  burning  bricks,  and  felling 
trees  for  the  oxen  to  haul  gave  everything  a  lively  appear- 
ance. 

A  letter  from  Sergeant  W.  K.  Jordan  to  his  wife  "Bet- 
sey"   is  another   delightful  scrap  that  has   floated  down  to  us 


from  the  old  fort.  The  writer  was  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Massacre,  and  the  letter  is  dated  Octo- 
ber 12,  1812.  After  relating  the  treachery  of  the  Indians, 
Sergeant  Jordan  continues,  "Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
was  killed  but  fifteen- -and  thanks  be  to  God  I  was  one  of 
them!  The  first  shot  took  the  feather  out  of  my  cap;  the 
next  shot,  the  epaulet  off  my  shoulder;  and  the  third  broke 
the  handle  of  my  sword.  I  had  to  surrender  to  four  damned 
yellow  Indians.  "  His  life  was  saved  by  White  Raccoon,  who 
held  himby  the  hand  as  he  stood  with  the  fourteen  other  sur- 
vivors, Jordan  continues,  "They  stripped  all  of  us  to  our 
shirts  and  trousers,  and  every  family  took  one  captive  as 
long  as  we  lasted;  then  they  started  for  their  towns.  Every 
nnan  to  his  tent,  O  Israel!  But  I  will  just  inform  you  that 
when  I  got  to  my  strange  lodging,  I  looked  about  like  a  cat 
in  a  strange  garret.  "  Jordan  was  warned  against  any  at- 
tempt to  escape.  He  was  told  that  if  he  remained  he  should 
be  a  chief,  but  if  he  attempted  to  escape  he  should  be  burned 
alive.  We  are  sorry  when  he  says  he  has  no  time  to  write 
the  particulars  of  his  daring  escape.  So  we  only  know  that 
he  stole  a  horse  from  his  captors  and  got  to  Fort  Wayne  aft- 
er seven  days  in  the  wilderness.  He  adds,  "After  all  my 
fun  I  weigh  190.  "  Then  he  tells  her  that  as  he  writes  he  is 
wearing  some  of  the  soft  hair  of  her  head,  and  he  beseeches 
her  to  see  that  Mountford  (his  little  son)  is  sent  to  school. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  old  letters  and  recollec- 
tions that  life  in  the  old  fort  was  of  much  the  same  stuff  that 
life  is  today.  Styles  have  changed,  and  so  there  is  a  differ- 
ent pattern,  but  the  material  is  the  same.  A  letter  written 
by  Major  Joseph  Jenkinson,  another  commander,  gives  us 
one  hasty  look  over  those  high  and  faraway  palisades: 

Fort  Wayne,    Indiana 
March   14,    1814 
Dear  Sarah, 

I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  inform  you  of,  but  I 
shall  suffer  no  opportunity  to  escape  unembraced.  I  hope, 
my  love,  that  you  and  my  children  are  well,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  think  of  your  coming  here,  but  I  wish  you  were  here, 
and   had    come    with    me    when   I    first    came.      I  am   bringing 


Ephraim  completely  under.  I  have  had  him  once  in  the 
guardhouse  handcuffed.  I  have  given  him  two  whippings,  the 
last  of  which  was  a  very  hard  one.  I  shall  cool  the  fellow; 
he  bounces  at  the  word.  Give  my  love  to  father,  naother, 
and  friends.     I  am,    my  love. 

Your  devoted  husband, 
JOSEPH  JENKINSON 

The  unruly  Ephraim  was  the  commander 's  Negro  serv- 
ant, and  the  punishment  was  not\inusual  for  the  tinae.  Colo- 
nel Hamtramck,  most  humane  of  officers,  complained  to 
General  Wayne  that  the  "economic  allowance"  of  one  hundred 
lashes  as  a  punishment  for  theft  seemed  inadequate  to  make 
an  honest  man  of  a  rascal.  The  soldiers  would  steal  beef 
and  other  rations,  and  he  was  "tired  flogging  them."  But 
in  1819  the  slender  garrison  was  ordered  farther  west,  and 
military  rule  in  the  fort  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  a  very  sad  and  lonely  little  village  with- 
out the  pleasant  company  and  the  protection  of  the  soldiers. 

The  military  influence  had  dominated  the  society  of 
the  day.  Admiration  for  the  glory  and  the  dignity  of  a  life 
at  arms  was  a  natural  feeling  of  the  time  and  place.  The 
discipline  was  a  much-needed  object  lesson  to  the  frontiers- 
men. The  United  States  government  has  always  been  a 
model  housekeeper,  and  we  can  imagine  the  plaza  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  old  fort,  which  was  well  kept,  smooth,  and 
gravelly.  Then,  close  at  hand,  there  was  Fort  Wayne's 
first  fire  apparatus,  for  under  the  double  gallery,  or  veran- 
da,  hung  leather  fire  buckets,   painted  blue. 

For  a  time  we  have  but  slight  account  of  the  deserted 
barracks.  The  Reverend  Isaac  McCoy's  HISTORY  OF  BAP- 
TIST INDIAN  MISSIONS,  published  in  1840,  tells  much  of 
the  Indians  but  little  of  the  French  and  English  population. 
His  minute  account  of  a  spiritual  crusade  has  given  us  an 
accurate  picture  of  certain  phases  of  life  in  and  around  the 
old  blockhouses.  His  experiences  continually  remind  one 
of  those  early  JESUIT  RELATIONS  which  have  been  such  a 
source  of  information  to  Annerican  historians.  As  he  trav- 
els through  the  forest,  he  is  grateful  for  a  handful  of  parched  i 
corn  to  eat  and  a  piece  of  dry  bark  to  sleep  on.     As  LeJeune 
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wrote,  "Though  my  bed  had  not  been  made  up  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  it  was  not  hard  enough  to  prevent  my 
sleeping.  "  After  many  adventures  by  flood  and  field,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  1820,  Mr.  McCoy  opened  his  mission 
school  in  the  fort  buildings  "with  ten  English  scholars,  six 
French,  eight  Indians ,  and  one  Negro."  These  eight  little 
Indian  boys  were  to  be  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  by  the  mis- 
sion. Mrs.  McCoy  had  to  care  for  them  and  for  her  own 
seven  young  children,  and  she  also  had  to  do  all  the  house- 
work. 

Then  came  the  labor  problem.  "We  hired  an  Indian 
womian  to  assist  in  domestic  labors,  but  she  afforded  little 
help.  "  The  sad  case  of  Mrs.  McCoy  is  like  the  one  James 
Russell  Liowell  writes  of  as  he  tries  to  strengthen  the  hearts 
of  the  discouraged  nnistresses  of  modern  domestics.  He 
asks  them  to  imagine  a  household  with  one  wild  Indian  woman 
for  help,  who  could  communicate  only  by  signs.  Those  were 
serious  tinnes  indeed  when  your  cook  might  give  notice  by 
taking  your  scalp  or  chignon,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
making  off  with  it  into  the  woods. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  McCoy 
was  compelled  to  make  a  journey  to  the  state  of  Ohio  to  pur- 
chase needed  supplies.  Among  other  things,  he  brought 
back  two  Ixixuries:  a  spinning  wheel  and  a  two-horse  wagon. 
And  then  Mrs.  McCoy  began  her  efforts  to  change  the  simple 
life  of  these  primitive  people  to  the  strenuousness  that  be- 
longs to  a  higher  civilization.  The  gossiping  and  tattle  were 
to  be  exchanged  for  spinning  and  spelling,  and  no  doubt  they 
even  learned  to  cure  pork  or  venison  and  to  make  sauerkraut 
and  spruce  beer.  Flour  and  meal  had  to  be  hauled  in  wag- 
ons about  one  hundred  mile  s  ,  and  most  of  the  way  led  through 
a  wilderness  and  over  bad  roads.  Corn,  which  in  the  white 
settlements  seldom  sold  for  more  than  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel,  here  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars.  Soon 
the  Indian  youths  numbered  twenty- six,  then  thirty.  But 
the  Board  of  Missions  seemed  to  forget  the  brave  mission- 
aries, and  they  became  so  destitute  as  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  poverty  before  even  the  poor  Indians.  Mrs.  McCoy 
taught   the    girls    to    sew   and  to   use    the    spinning  wheel.      In 
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1821  the  mission  boasted  forty-two  "Indian  youths,"  as  Mr. 
McCoy  always  called  the  pupils  of  this  pioneer  manual  train- 
ing school.  Then  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  best  for 
Mrs.  McCoy  to  go  back  to  the  settlements  for  a  time.  The 
cheapest  and  the  most  available  method  of  travel  for  her 
seemed  to  be  to  descend  the  Wabash  in  an  open  canoe.  Mr. 
McCoy  wrote:  "The  distance  by  water  was  between  three 
and  four  hundred  miles,  and  more  than  half  of  this  was 
through  a  wilderness  inhabited  only  by  uncivilized  Indians. 
It  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  that,  with  our  three  young- 
est children,  she  took  her  leave,  not  expecting  to  return  in 
less  time  than  three  months.  "  The  weather  was  hot,  and 
the  poor  mother  could  scarcely  sleep  as  she  tried  to  keep 
the  mosquitoes  away  from  her  little  children.  They  camped 
on  shore  every  night  and  spent  nine  days  on  the  river;  it 
rained  almost  every  day!  Their  provisions  were  damaged 
and  their  clothing  mildewed,  but  the  brave  heroine  lived  to 
return  overland  with  a  young  babe  the  following  September. 

In  February,  1822,  when  Mr.  McCoy  was  returning 
from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  he  found  his 
sorest  trial  awaiting  him.  During  his  journey  of  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  miles  on  horseback  over  wretched  roads 
in  cold  weather,  he  had  become  so  ill  as  to  be  almost  un- 
able to  travel.  When  he  was  within  five  miles  of  home,  he 
learned  of  the  attempted  murder  of  his  nine-year-old  daugh- 
ter by  a  Potawatomi  Indian.  As  Mr.  McCoy  writes  of  his 
mental  and  spiritual  struggles  in  this  bitter  hour,  he  re- 
cords his  grateful  obligations  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Kercheval, 
United  States  Indian  agent  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kercheval  and  Mr.  McCoy  worked  hand  in  hand 
endeavoring  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
On  March  8,  1822,  the  loom  began  to  make  cloth  from  yarn 
spun  by  the  Indian  girls  of  the  mission.  Later  in  the  same 
year  three  Catholic  priests,  who  came  to  administer  the 
sacraments  and  to  say  Mass,  visited  the  Baptist  mission 
school  and  drank  tea  with  the  missionaries.  But  at  last  Mr. 
McCoy  preached  a  farewell  sermon;  and  the  Indians,  the 
oxen,  horses,  hogs,  milch  cows,  and  family  were  on  their 
way   to  a  new  station,    farther    from  white    settlements.      On 
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December  9,  1822,  the  little  village  again  felt  deserted. 
The  whole  story  of  the  hardihood  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Reverend  Isaac  McCoy  and  his  wife,  Christiana  McCoy,  is 
one  of  pathetic  heroism.  They  seem  to  illustrate  a  quaint 
bit  from  an  old  New  England  sermon,  "God  sifted  a  whole 
nation  that  he  might  send  choice  grain  over  into  this  wilder- 
ness. " 

The  War  Department  gives  us  one  bit  of  description  of 
early  life  in  the  village  that  had  grown  under  the  shelter  of 
the  fort.  In  1823  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  a  topographical 
engineer,    was  here  three  days,    and  he  says: 

"To  a  person  visiting  the  Indian  country  for  the  first 
time,  this  place  offers  many  characteristic  and  singular 
features.  The  village  is  small;  it  has  grown  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  fort  and  contains  a  nnixed  and  apparently  very 
worthless  population.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  French- 
Canadian  origin;  all  are  more  or  less  imbued  with  Indian 
blood.  The  confusion  of  languages,  owing  to  the  diversity 
of  Indian  tribes  which  generally  collect  near  a  fort,  makes 
the  traveler  imagine  himself  in  a  real  Babel.  "  He  goes  on 
to  tell  of  his  disgust  at  seeing  the  Frenchmen  dressed  like 
Indians  in  breechcloth  and  blanket.  The  ways  of  living  were 
chiefly  matters  of  adjustment  or  adaptability.  The  New 
England  colonist  had  used  the  smoky  pine  knot  because  it 
was  cheap  and  near-at-hand.  But  the  northern  Indiana  pio- 
neer foiind  no  pine  forests  stretching  from  his  doorway,  no 
fat  codfish  to  be  had  for  the  catching.  His  Becty  lamp  was 
filled  with  lard  oil  or  bear's  grease,  and  the  tallow  dips 
were  early  replaced  by  molded  candles.  The  prosperous 
fur  traders  easily  exchanged  their  peltries  for  the  spernna- 
ceti  candles  of  the  eastern  whaler. 

The  French  families  loved  dinners  and  dances,  gaiety 
and  song:  and  the  visit  of  the  tourist  or  trader  was  made  the 
occasion  for  whatever  festivities  were  possible.  The  log 
house  of  John  P.  Hedges  at  the  southwest  corner,  of  Calhoun 
and  Berry  streets  had  the  whole  upstairs  in  one  roona,  and 
many  a  dance  was  given  on  that  puncheon  floor.  Owners  of 
several  other  houses  were  able  to  give  dances  in  upstairs 
rooms  built  especially   with  that  purpose  in  mind.      Giving  a 
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dinner  at  the  tavern  was  another  way  of  entertaining  an  hon- 
ored guest.  On  these  occasions  finery  from  Quebec,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  York,  or  even  Paris  would  deck  the  dark-eyed 
beauties  who  sat  around  the  table.  After  a  time  the  ladies 
would  be  escorted  home  with  lanterns,  and  all  the  men  would 
return  to  drink  a  few  more  rounds.  Great  was  the  hard- 
headed  hero  who  could  mix  his  drinks  and  stay  sober  as  other 
unsteady  guests  slid  to  the  floor  or  reeled  home!  The  old 
French  lady  who  recounted  these  tales  acknowledged  that 
now  and  then  there  were  a  few  chickenhearted  youths  who 
refused  to  get  drunk.     "But  not  a  many!" 

The  little  village  seemed  to  thrive  from  the  very  first, 
and  fine  hewn-log  houses  became  common.  Those  first  fur 
traders  who  had  been  bold  enough  or  greedy  enough  to  risk 
the  uncertain  temper  of  the  Indians  were  accumulating  gold. 
From  1820,  when  the  American  Fur  Company  established 
an  agency  here,  the  fur  trader  and  the  dealer  in  Indian  goods 
were  the  businessmen  of  the  village.  To  be  sure,  anyone 
who  could  get  a  keg  of  whisky  and  a  box  of  tobacco  could  set 
up  a  store.  Customers,  chiefly  Indians,  were  plentiful  and 
gullible.  The  village  at  the  meeting  of  the  rivers  was  pros- 
perous. Canoes  lined  the  banks  after  the  hunting  season, 
when  the  Indians  brought  in  their  great  loads  of  peltries. 
Blankets,  known  commercially  as  Mackinaw  blankets,  were 
manufactured  in  Europe  especially  for  the  Indian  trader. 
These  blankets  were  all  wool,  about  one -half  inch  thick, 
with  two  black  stripes  at  each  end.  The  sizes  were  desig- 
nated as  "points"  and  were  woven  into  the  corners  of  the 
blankets.  An  ordinary  overcoat  could  be  made  from  a  three 
and  one -half  point  blanket.  But  if  a  hood  was  required,  or 
if  the  blanket  was  to  be  used  for  hunting  or  war  expeditions, 
a  four-point  was  needed.  They  cost  from  eight  to  fifteen 
dollars  and  could  be  dyed  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  purchaser. 
All  profitable  trade  was  Indian  trade.  On  Columbia  Street 
there  was  a  famous  jewelry  manufactory,  supported  almost 
wholly  by  Indian  traders.  This  was  in  charge  of  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Bequette,  known  as  "Father  Bequette,"  or  "the  Indian 
jeweler.  "  He  employed  thirty  or  forty  French  workmen  to 
make    earbobs  for    the    Miami  belles.      He  bought   old  silver 
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and  melted  silver  dollar s  to  make  beads,  brooches,  crosses, 
bracelets,  and  other  essentials  of  the  Indian  toilet.  The 
American  Fur  Company  was  his  principal  customer. 

When  canoes  and  pirogues  were  plying  our  rivers,  and 
when  wild  game  was  cheap  and  bearskin  and  wolfskin  rugs 
were  common,  land  was  considered  relatively  unimportant 
and  was  purchased  cheaply.  One  man  boasts  that  he  bought  1 
the  lot  on  which  he  is  still  living  from  an  Indian  for  a  keg  of 
whisky.  Later,  a  lawyer  received  a  house  and  lot  as  a  fee 
for  securing  a  divorce  for  his  client.  Agriculture  was  slow 
and  tedious  work  in  the  face  of  comparatively  easy  returns 
from  other  activities.  The  sale  of  lots  in  1823,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  county,  and  the  canal  talk  all  helped  to  attract 
immigrants  to  this  place  and  to  favor  the  establishment  of 
permanent  homes.  According  to  local  tradition,  those  were 
handsome,  double  hewn-log  houses  which  were  unusual  even 
for  that  time.  The  house  of  Major  Samuel  Lewis  (near  the 
site  of  the  Lewis  homestead  on  Montgomery  Street)  was  one  m 
of  the  famous  sights  of  the  village.  It  was  covered  with 
roses  climbing  over  its  doors  and  windows,  and  the  yard  had 
hedges  and  great  clumps  of  wild  roses.  It  was  to  this  pic- 
turesque home  that  General  Lew  Wallace  came  when  he  was  J 
a  mere  lad  to  visit  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Lewis.  No  sight-seer  in  ' 
the  village  was  allowed  to  leave  without  being  taken  to  see 
this  beautiful  rose -covered  log  house. 

Even  in  the  old  garrison  days  there  was  always  a  forge 
or  blacksmith-shop.  Then  came  a  butcher-shop--but  a 
sharp  knife  and  a  drove  and  drover  would  be  a  better  de- 
scription of  the  first  meat  market.  At  last  Peter  Kiser  set- 
tled down  as  village  butcher.  He  had  individuality  enough 
to  make  him  a  marked  character,  and  he  is  remembered 
today  for  brusque  speech  and  a  famous  scrapbook.  Later 
his  general  store  was  kept  in  the  most  erratic  manner,  but 
he  somehow  managed  to  have  a  little  naore  cash  each  year 
when  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  buy  goods. 

We  soonhear  of  Wilcox,  Peltier,  Tower,  Miller,  Fink, 
and  Griebel  making  beds,  chairs,  tables,  desks,  and  all  the 
furniture  needed  in  the  village  households.  Not  that  the  first 
settlers  always  waited  for  honne  maniifactures.      When  Chief 
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Richardville  finished  his  house  near  Huntington,  he  sent  to 
Paris  for  the  furniture.  Though  dressers  were  more  com- 
mon than  sideboards,  yet  the  beautiful  sideboard  of  Mrs. 
Zenas  Henderson  is  remarkable  even  today  for  its  beauty 
and  elegance.  When  Judge  Cooper  finished  his  house  on 
East  Berry  Street  in  1836,  he  sent  to  New  York  for  the  fur- 
nishings. The  bills  for  the  pier  glass,  carpets,  curtains, 
and  paper  show  that  elegance  was  sought  as  well  as  comfort. 
In  the  Hanna  homestead  there  are  exquisite  mahogany  pieces 
that  once  were  in  the  log  house  built  as  the  first  home  of 
Judge  Hanna.  These  early  craftsmen  veneered  long  mahog- 
any couches  and  covered  them  with  horsehair.  They  copied 
the  pattern  pieces  brought  via  far  waterways;  and  soon  loo 
tables,  candlestick  stands,  sideboards,  and  console  tables 
began  to  take  the  places  of  the  makeshift  furniture. 

Enterprising  pioneers  had  brickyards,  tanneries,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  a  pottery.  In  1840,  a  great  project 
for  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced.  Copies  of  the 
JOURNAL  of  the  American  Silk  Society  in  old  attics  attest 
the  scientific  interest  taken  in  the  silkworm  business.  Mul- 
berry trees  were  planted  and  silkworms  imported,  but  the 
trees  did  not  thrive,    and  worms  and  project  died  together. 

Side  by  side  with  a  social  life  of  marked  cordiality 
and  simplicity  was  a  French  society,  alien  in  its  tastes  and 
ideas.  When  the  Honorable  Hugh  McCuUoch  came  here  in 
1833,  he  found  the  little  village  very  fortunate  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants.  Settlers  from  overseas  and  colo- 
nists from  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  eastern  states  gave 
character  to  the  town. 

When  home  catering  was  a  necessity  and  unexpected 
visitors  a  certainty,  something  could  always  be  managed. 
One  famous  housekeeper  explained:  "In  the  meat  house  hung 
plenty  of  hams;  in  the  cellar  were  tubs  of  eggs;  we  always 
had  potatoes  and  flour;  and  so  something  could  be  done." 
Here  as  everywhere,  quick  wit  and  willing  hands  made  the 
most  of  opportunities.  It  takes  more  than  food  and  fire  to 
produce  a  meal,  and  so  the  clever  cooks  deserve  the  honors. 
At  the  time  of  the  canal  celebration  certain  families  enter- 
tained   several   hundred   guests.      In  those    early   days    there 
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was  always  a  profusion  of  eatables  on  the  tables  of  well-bred 
people.  A  modern  dinner  table  with  its  peppers  and  salts, 
butter,  nuts,  flowers,  and  bonbons  would  have  caused  dis- 
may to  the  hearty  trenchermen  of  1830  and  1840.  A  fine 
cake  was  sure  to  be  a  pyramid,  and  after  a  grand  affair  the 
question  would  be,    "How  did  the  pyramid  look?" 

The  record  is  one  of  the  few  balls  and  parties  before 
1840.  But  among  the  old  treasures  in  one  attic  was  found  a 
printed  invitation  to  a  ball  on  Christmas  Eve,  1833.  All  that 
the  local  printing  office  could  produce  for  ornament- -a 
screaming  American  eagle,  stereotyped  tavern  cuts,  ro- 
settes, scrolls,  and  borders--were  used  to  add  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  occasion.      The  text  reads: 

Christmas  Temperance  Ball  for  1833.  Tuesday,  December 
24.  The  Managers  of  the  Christian  Temperance  Ball  tender 
their  respects  to  and  solicit  the  company  of  Mr.  Henry  Coo- 
per and  Lady  at  a  Ball  to  be  given  at  the  house  of  Z.  Hender- 
son, in  the  town  of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  this  month. 

Respectfully, 

ISAAC  SPENCER 

JOSEPH  SWINNEY 

W.    RANKIN 
I       THOMAS  JOHNSON 

R.    J.    DAWSON 


And  here  is  another  invitation,    printed  just  two  years 
later: 


NEW  YEAR'S  BALL 
The   company   of  Mr.    Samuel   Sowers    and   Lady  is    solicited 
at  the  Washington  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  the  thirty-first 
of  this  month,   at  five  o'clock. 

W.    G.    EWING 

HUGH  McCULLOCH 

O.    W.    JEFFERDS 

FRANCIS  AVELINE 

JOHN  SPENCER 

JOSEPH  SINCLEAR 

R.    J.    DAWSON 

R.    BRACKENRIDGE,    JR. 
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If  we  could  look  into  these  frontier  ballrooms,  we 
would  see  fashions  and  styles  of  that  year  of  grace,  for  that 
was  the  picturesque  era  when  they  were  crystalizing  the 
fashions  of  1830.  It  was  also  a  time  when  much  formal  and 
conventional  conversation  was  used.  The  letters  of  Judge 
Cooper  are  so  serious  as  to  seem  almost  stilted  to  light- 
minded  folk.  When  this  clever  lawyer,  famous  for  his  wit 
and  repartee,  writes  tender,  loving  letters  to  his  young 
wife,  there  is  no  touch  of  flippancy,  none  of  the  modern 
familiarity  that  seems  the  pleasant  privilege  of  man  and 
wife.  Whether  he  bemoans  his  absence  from  her,  begs  her 
to  get  plenty  of  household  help ,  advises  her  to  buy  molded 
and  not  dipped  candles,  reminds  her  to  keep  Edward  off  the 
street  so  he  won't  play  so  much  with  the  Indians,  or  begs 
her  to  go  to  comfort  a  bereaved  neighbor- -it  is  all  in  state- 
ly,   old-fashioned  phrases. 

Nothing  was  ever  quite  so  wonderful  as  the  great  canal 
celebration  on  July  4,  1843.  Invitations  were  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Cass,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  President  Martin  Van 
Buren,  General  Winfield  Scott,  and  naany  others.  There 
were  boats  of  every  description,  horseback  riders,  wagon- 
loads  of  people,  half  the  population  of  northern  Indiana  jos- 
tling one  another  in  Fort  Wayne,  the  great  canal  town.  The 
canalboats  extended  in  a  double  line  fronn  the  upper  to  the 
lower  basin.  These  boats,  decorated  with  flags  and  every 
variety  of  bunting,  gave  to  the  wharf  a  very  gay  appearance. 
Then  came  the  grand  procession  in  the  following  order; 
martial  music;  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  soldiers  of  the 
late  war;  orator.  General  Lewis  Cass;  reader,  Hugh  Mc- 
CuUoch;  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boyd;  president,  Ethan 
A.  Brown;  then  the  thirty  vice-presidents,  followed  by  la- 
dies, the  Defiance  band,  invited  guests,  committees,  Mar- 
ion band,  engineering  corps,  German  band,  citizens  of  Ohio 
and  other  states,  Miami  warriors,  Kekionga  band,  and  cit- 
izens of  Indiana.  The  local  newspaper  tells  us  that  the  ora- 
tion of  General  Cass  "was  a  masterly  production,  somewhat 
lengthy.  "  In  it  he  traced  the  growth  and  developnnent  of  this 
new   country  and   described  an   imaginary  voyage   in  an  abo- 
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riginal  skiff  up  the  Maumee,  over  the  tableland,  and  down 
Little  River.  All  the  households  in  the  town  entertained 
guests.  Judge  Hanna's  house  had  a  candle  in  every  window, 
and  the  illumination  could  be  seen  for  miles. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Hedekin  House  in  1846,  there 
was  a  grand  military  ball.  The  Silver  Grays,  of  Detroit, 
came  to  give  a  foreign  tone  to  the  affair.  Their  martial 
manners  and  military  trappings  must  have  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  belles  of  the  day.  Later  the  dances  at  the  Rock- 
hill  House  were  famous  for  the  display  of  wealth  and  beauti- 
ful gowns. 

In  his  CHARCOAL  SKETCHES,  John  W.  Dawson  says 
that  the  first  marriage  in  Fort  Wayne  was  that  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards to  Miss  Hunt.  The  bride,  who  was  related  to  General 
Lewis  Cass,  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Hunt,  who 
served  under  General  Wayne  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point. 
Colonel  Hunt  brought  his  family  to  Fort  Wayne  from  Boston 
in  1797.  Later  he  was  stationed  at  Detroit,  and  in  1803 
Colonel  Hunt  was  ordered  west  with  his  regiment.  Captain 
Whipple,  the  commanding  officer,  and  Dr.  Edwards,  the 
surgeon's  mate,  stood  at  the  landing  at  Fort  Wayne  watching 
the  regiment  coming  up  the  Ma\imee.  There  were  fifty  Ca- 
nadian bateaux,  and  it  must  have  been  an  imposing  sight. 
But  the  surgeon's  mate  overlooked  the  parade  and  remarked 
to  his  companion  on  the  beauty  of  Miss  Hunt.  And  Miss 
Hunt  had  observed  and  noted  the  fine -looking  young  officer. 
The  result  was  a  fort  wedding  in  two  weeks  and  a  bridal  trip 
to  Bellefontaine,  Missouri.  Marriages  were  often  difficult 
to  arrange.  The  county  seat  was  distant  and  transportation 
soinetimes  uncertain.  But  romance  and  affection  laughed 
at  difficulties  and  far-distant  marriage  licenses.  There 
were  fierce  rivalries,  not  a  little  artificial  gallantry,  and 
more  than  one  duel.  This  seeking  of  satisfaction  was  one 
of  the  legacies  from  fort  days.  For  such  affairs  of  honor 
Colonel  William  Suttenfield  was  usually  the  master  of  cere- 
monies. His  daring  ride  during  garrison  da,ys  and  his  con- 
tinual interest  in  military  affairs  made  him  a  sort  of  hero 
to  all  the  small  boys  of  the  place.  They  would  hang  around 
his  tavern  listening   to  his  never -failing  iund   of  adventures. 
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Even  when  the  stories  stopped,  the  boys  would  sit  still  or 
lean  over  the  banisters  as  though  fascinated.  Finally  Colo- 
nel Suttenfield  would  go  to  the  fireplace  where  his  sword  al- 
ways hung  and  buckle  it  on.  With  martial  stride  he  would 
begin  moving  around  and  growling,  "I  just  feel  like  eating  a 
boy  for  dinner,  "  or  perhaps,  "I  want  a  boy  boiled  today;  I'm 
pretty  hungry.  "  No  further  hint  was  necessary;  every  boy 
went  and  stopped  not  on  the  order  of  his  going.  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Laura  Suttenfield,  was  one  day  delighted  to  welcome 
her  sister.  Miss  Taylor,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  She  came  for 
this  visit  in  a  sleigh  and,  the  snow  disappearing  unexpect- 
edly, was  compelled  to  make  a  long  stay  while  awaiting  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  return.  But  propinquity  or  fate 
interfered,  and  in  1820  Miss  Taylor  was  married  to  young 
Samuel  Hanna  by  the  Reverend  Isaac  McCoy.  In  spite  of  the. 
great  distances,  wedding  finery  was  got  together.  Besides 
the  \vhite  silk  wedding  gown,  usage  prescribed  a  "second  day 
gown."  Mrs.  Hanna's  was  a  blue  Canton  crepe,  trimmed 
with  blue  ribbons.  Her  white  satin  wedding  slippers  were 
afterward  lent  for  more  than  one  village  wedding,  for  this 
was  the  reign  of  the  neighbor.  All  the  characteristic  gather- 
ings of  the  early  settlers  favored  that  neighborliness  which 
was  surely  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  pioneer  days; 
hospitality  and  neighborliness  were  warp  and  woof  of  the 
daily  life. 

It  would  be  a  curious  sight  if  we  could  see  such  a  wed- 
ding as  Miss  Tilley  had.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Marshall 
Wines  and  was  married  in  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  front  of  the  church  and  around  the  corner,  the  saddled 
horses  of  the  wedding  party  and  of  the  wedding  guests  were 
hitched.  One  horse  had  two  small  trunks  adjusted  to  his 
back;  this  was  the  packhorse  that  carried  the  baggage. 
When  the  bridal  couple  canne  out,  saddles  were  adjusted  and 
girths  tightened.  With  packhorse  and  luggage,  they  started 
on  a  wedding  trip  to  Logansport.  Such  a  wedding  journey 
was  not  unusual.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fleming  were  mar- 
ried at  Buffalo,  and  after  following  the  devious  waterways 
by  boat  over  the  lake  and  the  canal  to  Defiance,  they  rode 
on  horseback  to  Fort  Wayne.      Mrs.    Fleming's  riding    skirt 
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was  muddy  to  her  waist  when  she  dismounted.  Once  a  gay- 
party  went  to  Vermilyea's  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Taylor. 
After  being  served  a  banquet,  the  guests  returned,  leaving 
the  bride  and  groom  there.  William  B.  Walter  has  left  an 
account  of  a  wedding  he  attended  in  1845  at  the  house  of 
Francis  Comparet.  Father  Benoit  united  in  marriage  Mr. 
Reno  (Renaud),  a  young  fur  trader,  and  Miss  Lacroix.  For 
the  wedding  feast  there  was  wild  turkey  and  venison  and  a 
large  stone  jug  of  wine.  It  would  certainly  have  been  con- 
sidered niggardly  to  have  a  wedding  without  wine.  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Cynthia  Bearss,  Miss  Edsall,  Miss 
Forsythe,  and  Miss  Rockhill.  All  were  friends  of  the  pretty 
French  bride,   Angeline  Lacroix. 

The  friendly  teas  of  a  group  of  neighbors  or  friends 
seem  close  to  us  as  we  read  the  old,  timeworn  invitations: 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCulloch  present  their  compliments  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  and  request  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany at  their  house  on  Tuesday  evening  at  six-thirty  o'clock.  " 
Or  again,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockhill  request  the  honor  of  your 
company  this  evening  at  tea  at  half-past  five  o'clock.  "  The 
same  names  recur  again  and  again.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Jesse 
L.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Colerick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Wines,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Ewing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hanna,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hugh  McCulloch- -all  were  names  found  on  old  in- 
vitations. Some  of  these  read,  "Come  to  tea  at  half-past 
five,  "  or  "half-past  six,  "  or  now  and  then  there  was  a  little 
party  to  meet  "by  early  candlelight.  " 

When  Mr.  Henry  Rudisill  imported  a  Leipzig  piano  it 
was  destined  to  give  pleasure  to  many  outside  his  own  house- 
hold. Farmers  for  miles  around  looked  forward  to  the  stop 
at  Rudisill' s  to  hear  the  two  older  daughters  play  the  piano 
while  Mr.  Rudisill  and  his  son  Henry  played  the  flute.  It  is 
amusing  to  know  that  Mr.  Rudisill  sent  a  rocking  chair  to 
Leipzig  which  created  fully  as  much  of  a  sensation  there  as 
the  new  piano  did  in  the  little  frontier  village.  The  chair 
was  examined  and  tried,  and  it  became  known  far  and  near 
as  a  New  World  curiosity,    an  "American  rocking  chair.  " 

At   the  two   great  crises    of  life--birth   and   death--the 
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neighbors  in  this  frontier  locality  were  very  largely  depend- 
ent upon  each  other.  As  trained  nurses  were  unknown,  the 
kindly  heart  and  the  skilled  hand  brought  grateful  relief  to 
tired  watchers  where  there  was  protracted  illness.  Some 
people  seenned  to  have  the  touch  and  the  knowledge;  they 
were  always  in  demand.  Such  service  was,  of  course,  gra- 
tuitous, and  many  years  have  not  served  to  blot  out  the  mem- 
ory of  old  kindnesses  done.  Again  and  again  the  stories 
were  told  of  the  goodness  and  the  unselfishness  of  Mrs. 
Lewis  G.  Thompson  (Dr.  Thompson's  wife),  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Wines  and  Miss  Eliza  Hamilton,  and  of  many  other  old 
friends  and  neighbors. 

The  boon  most  appreciated  was  the  gristmill  that  would 
turn  out  good  flour.  A  sawmill  with  a  corncracker  attach- 
ment was  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  hand  mill  for 
grinding  corn.  Wooden  mortars--some  made  to  use  indoors, 
others  made  by  hewing  out  a  stump  in  the  dooryard--were 
a  necessity  for  every  family.  As  all  cooking  was  done  at 
open  fires,  the  Dutch  oven  and  a  large  kettle  or  pot  were  in 
constant  use.  The  Dutch  oven  was  not  unlike  a  gas  or  gaso- 
line oven  with  short  legs.  It  had  one  side  open  next  to  the 
fire  and  could  stand  among  the  coals.  Many  pioneer  men 
and  women  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  delicious  flavor 
of  corn  pone  baked  in  a  kettle  among  the  coals.  It  stood  all 
one  night  and  the  next  day,  often  turned  and  slowly  baked. 
A  johnnycake  paddle  hung  in  view  in  every  tavern,  and  it 
was  in  constant  use.  Among  the  inconveniences  of  early 
days  was  the  short-lived  splint  broom.  There  was  never  a 
corn  broom  in  the  old  fort.  There  were  expensive  brushes 
and  then,  for  everyday  use,  the  Indian  broona  made  fronn  a 
hickory  sapling.  Wire  screening,  now  so  commonly  used 
as  to  seem  a  necessity,  was  unknown  in  early  days.  As  the 
family  ate,  some  younger  member  or  a  servant  would  stand 
patiently  waving  a  fly  brush  over  the  heads  of  the  eaters. 
This  fly  brush  might  be  a  stick  with  a  common  newspaper 
slit  and  tacked  on  one  end.  Or  it  might  be  a  peacock's  tail 
made  into  a  ro\ind  brush;  thehandle,  interwoven  withnarrow 
ribbons,  would  be  hard  as  ivory.  The  steady  swishing  back 
and  forth  could  not  stop  for  a  moment  or  a  horde  of  persist- 
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ent  flies  would  descend  on  dinner  and  diners. 

All  we  read  or  hear  of  the  absence  cf  stoves  does  not 
bring  the  facts  so  sharply  to  our  attention  as  the  editorial 
notice  of  an  advertisement  for  stoves  in  a  local  newspaper 
of  1845.  "If,"  the  editor  says  to  the  subscriber,  "you  have 
never  tried  one,  you  have  no  idea  of  its  convenience  and 
utility.  "  A  fireplace  was  the  necessity  of  the  poorest,  a 
stove  the  luxury  of  the  well  to  do.  In  those  days  there  were 
candles,  sealing  wax,  small  panes  of  glass,  bare  rafters, 
hand  sewing,  and  horseback  riding.  Our  grandparents  would 
have  been  grateful  for  a  dinner  table  lighted  by  electric 
lights,  for  gumnned  envelopes,  for  the  timesaving  sewing 
machine,  for  the  convenience  of  plate  glass,  and  for  the 
wonderful  motorcar.  Now  we  think  that  having  their  old- 
time  necessities  is  an  indication  of  refined  taste.  The  warna- 
ing  pans  and  nightcaps  of  our  great-grandparents  were  not 
for  fashion,  but  for  comfort.  The  valance  or  curtain  of  the 
high  four-poster  was  to  keep  out  the  stiff  breeze  that  some 
stray  chink  might  let  blow  in  too  freshly.  The  beds  were 
ample,  high,  wide,  and  corded.  And  if  they  were  comfort- 
able, they  were  sure  to  have  that  oriental  luxury- -a  feather 
bed! 

With  new  immigration,  the  agricultural  population 
came,  and  plowing  with  oxen  and  the  planting  of  orchards 
began.  The  old  orchards  of  Johnny  Appleseed  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  early  settlers.  From  both  gratitude  and 
pity,  he  was  allowed  to  lie  on  many  a  kitchen  floor  by  the 
fireplace.  Even  in  this  fertile  soil  the  necessary  labor  was 
pitiless  in  its  exactions.  Agricultural  implements  were  so 
imperfect  that  planting  and  harvesting  meant  patient  and 
severe  toil.  The  first  settlers  had  sheared,  carded,  spun, 
hackled,  fulled,  dyed,  and  woven;  they  realized  the  value  of 
their  material  when  their  textiles  were  ready  to  wear.  Such 
activity  was  a  lesson  in  practical  economics,  and  it  made 
each  one  ready  and  anxious  to  cut  his  garment  according  to 
his  cloth. 

Among  the  diversions  of  the  women  were  such  co- 
operative industries  as  quilting  bees,  apple  butter  parings, 
and   candle    dippings.      Add   to    this   the    busy    spring   days  of 
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soapmaking  and  the  fall  carnage  of  hog -killing,  and  one  sees 
that  there  must  have  been  many  strenuous  seasons  and  many 
tired  muscles.  Through  it  all  for  the  pioneer  mother  there 
was  the  regular  business  of  cradle- rocking,  one  task  that 
with  its  work  and  worry  carried  its  own  balm  and  blessing. 

Young  ladies  were  sent  east  to  finishing  schools  and 
had  such  studies  as  were  thought  suited  to  the  female  mind. 
They  engaged  in  such  mild  athletics  as  battledore  and  shut- 
tlecock. They  studied  music  and  learned  to  play  on  a  piano 
resembling  the  spinet  with  its  thin  metallic  trills.  Of  this 
same  tinkling  trill  Mrs.  Earle  writes:  "There  is  no  sound 
in  the  nineteenth  century  that  at  all  resembles  it.  Like  log- 
gerheads in  the  coals  and  lug  poles  in  the  chimney,  like 
church  lotteries  and  tithingmen,  the  spinet- -even  its  very 
voice- -is  extinct.  " 

New  elegancies  began  to  invade  the  social  life  of  the 
place.  Not  long  after  Mrs.  P.  P.  Bailey  left  the  first  call- 
ing cards  for  the  ladies  on  her  visiting  list,  another  delight- 
ful shock  came--a  party  was  to  be  given,  and  "P.  P.  C.  "was 
in  one  corner  of  the  invitations. 


Up  in  the  attic  I  fo\ind  them,  locked  in  the  cedar  chest, 

Where  the  flowered  gowns  lie  folded,  which  once  were 
brave  as  the  best; 

And,  like  the  queer  old  jackets  and  the  waistcoats  gay 
with  stripes. 

They  tell  of  a  worn-out  fashion- -these  old  daguerre- 
otypes. 

Quaint  little  folding  case,   fastened  with  tiny  hook. 
Seemingly   nnade  to   tempt  one    to  lift  up  the    latch  and 

look, 
Linings  of  purple  velvet,    odd  little  frames  of  gold, 
Circling  the  faded  faces  brought  from  the  days  of  old. 
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Queer  oil  paintings,  miniatures,  water  colors,  and 
other  examples  of  the  art  of  the  day  hang  on  the  walls  of  old 
homesteads.  Sometimes,  alas,  these  searched-for  pictures 
lie  in  dusty  attics;  sometimes  they  have  gone  through  a  rum- 
mage sale  to  a  more  appreciative  owner;  and  not  infrequent- 
ly they  are  ashes --by  accident  or  design.  Sometimes  an 
eastern  or  southern  limner  left  a  canvas  of  real  beauty  which 
secured  its  place  among  the  family  treasures  because  of  its 
art  rather  than  sentiment.  But  whether  it  is  a  crudely  done 
"family  group,"  or  a  silhouette,  or  a  Rembrandt  Peale, 
nothing  can  give  at  a  glance  so  much  information  about  old 
customs  and  fashions  as  an  old  picture.  Sometimes  the  name 
of  the  artist  is  forgotten  by  a  careless  generation,  but  of  a 
certainty  Mr.  Rockwell,  Mr.  Freeman,  B.  G.  Cosgrove, 
J.  Hegler,  and  A.  B.  Craft  painted  here  before  1850.  On 
February  3,  1844,  A.  B.  Craft  published  the  following  ad- 
vertisement: 

"The  subscriber  informs  the  public  that  he  is  now 
ready  to  take  in  a  superior  style  the  likenesses  of  all  who 
will  favor  him  with  their  custom.  All  likenesses  are  war- 
ranted correct  and  satisfactory  or  no  charge  made.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  respectfully  asked  to  call  and  examine 
specimens.  " 

Then,  in  1845,  J.  Hegler  announces  himselfas  a  "por- 
trait painter,"  but  he  will  also  paint  "landscape  window 
shades,  fire  screens,  etc.  "  Daguerre's  process  of  using 
the  sun  for  an  artist  was  beginning  to  make  its  way  to  this 
growing  and  thriving  town.  In  1840  Dr.  Draper  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  daguerreotype  portraits  in  New  York.  At 
first  the  "sun  process"  was  supposed  to  be  suitable  only  for 
still  life.  But  very  lovely  and  flattering  were  the  portraits 
made  by  these  "Daguerrean  artists,  "  as  the  advertisements 
called  them.  Early  in  the  fifties  exquisite  pictures  and  fine 
cases  came  from  the  gallery  of  Mr.  McDonald.  Ten  years 
later  we  find  Mr.  Benham  at  his  Premium  Gallery  at  the 
corner  of  Calhoun  and  Columbia  streets  ready  to  make  pho- 
tographs "in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  known  to  the 
art.  "  And  then  came  the  charming  ambrotypes  with  both 
detail    and    softness    to    recommend  them.      The   very   cases 
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have  an  old-time  charm.  Some  were  inlaid  with  gold  or 
silver  lines  or  mother-of-pearl.  Sonnetimes  whole  cases 
were  of  mother-of-pearl  or  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
larger  ones  were  made  in  imitation  of  books;  and  with  their 
gilt  titles,  "Token"  or  "Souvenir,"  they  could  have  stood 
among  a  row  of  prayer  or  gift  books.  One  exquisite  case  is 
covered  with  green  velvet  outside  and  inside  and  has  gold 
corners.  Another  has  a  beautiful  ivory  cameo  set  in  the 
mother-of-pearl.  But  all  these  were  soon  superseded  by  the 
conmmercially  profitable  ferrotype,  tintype,  and  photograph. 
Although  the  editorials  and  the  news  columns  of  the 
early  papers  are  reticent  as  to  the  daily  life  of  their  sub- 
scribers, the  advertisements  are  frankly  confidential.  Al- 
most every  line  marks  the  difference  between  yesterday  and 
today.  For  example,  in  1845,  A.  B.  Miller  makes  special 
note  of  the  fact  that  he  has  for  sale  potash  kettles  and  grind- 
stones and  that  he  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  black  salts  and  ten  thousand  bushels  of  ashes. 
Today  potash  kettles  have  fallen  into  innocuous  desuetude, 
and  the  term  "black  salts"  is  given  in  neither  dictionary  nor 
book  of  chemistry.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Beecher,  who, 
like  most  early  physicians,  had  a  "doctor  shop,"  desired  to 
exchange  drugs,  medicines,  paints,  or  dyestuffs  for  bees- 
wax, ginseng,  and  senega  snakeroot.  Then  Robinson  and 
Paige  advertised  "Men's  heavy  waxed  boots,  heavy  fisher- 
man's or  hunter's  long  boots,  also  woman's  and  girl's  bro- 
gans,  fine  for  the  country.  "  We  cannot  but  wonder  if  those 
brogans  did  service  inpicking  cranberries  in  the  great  cran- 
berry bog  west  of  town.  When  an  advertisement  lays  spe- 
cial stress  on  "city-made  slippers  and  gaiters"  we  know 
the  day  has  gone  by  when  yoxing  Francis  Aveline  could  make 
moccasins  or  shoepacks  for  the  whole  village.  Again,  the 
meaning  of  an  advertisement  may  be  absolutely  unintelligible 
without  local  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
day.  For  example,  Hannilton  and  Williams  offer  for  sale  a 
mysterious  commodity,  "White  Dog  and  scrip.  "  This  is 
merely  a  line  from  the  sad  financial  tale  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal.  Blue  Dog  and  its  fractional  currency.  Blue 
Pup,    belonged  to   the    same   litter    as   the    wildcat   money  of 
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Michigan.  In  an  early  paper  Peter  P.  Bailey,  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Padlock,  calls  attention  to  his  large  and  well-selected 
stock  of  hardware  and  miscellaneous  goods.  Very  attractive 
it  is  to  read  of  his  spectacles  and  sniiff boxes,  of  his  tobacco 
boxes,  cigar  cases,  hearth  brushes,  lard  and  oil  lamps, 
britannia  candlesticks,  brass  and  iron  firedogs,  powder 
horns,  and  nails,  A  little  later  at  the  Sign  of  the  Padlock 
there  are  a  hundred  stoves  for  sale!  Besides  the  Areola 
Company's  new  and  splendid  hot-air  parlor  stoves,  there 
are  Premium  cooking  stoves  and  a  jewel  of  a  stove  called 
Atwood's  Hot  Air  Empire  Cooking  Stove.  The  alluring  ad- 
vertisement says,  "For  this  stove  two  sticks  of  wood  will  last 
all  day."  With  a  fine  vagueness  as  to  quantities,  Sinclair 
and  Chittenden  announce,  "We  want  a  right  smart  chance  of 
butter  and  a  pretty  considerable  lot  of  eggs,  for  which  we 
will  pay  either  cash  or  goods.  "  The  names  of  the  materials 
kept  at  the  Mammoth  Cave  (S.  Hanna  and  Sons)  have  an  old- 
time  sound.  There  are  Carolina  plaids,  organdies,  delaines, 
lusters,  ginghams,    alpacas,   brocaded  silks,    and  satinettes. 

Mrs.  Paul,  milliner  on  Berry  Street  opposite  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  pardonable  pride  boasts  of  her 
"Patent  Bonnet  Press,  the  only  one  west  of  the  mountains.  " 
She  can  at  any  time  turn,  clean,  and  alter  straw  and  leghorn 
hats.  Mrs.  Paul's  competitors  were  the  Misses  Wells, 
whose  fine  needlework  is  yet  well  remembered.  Bits  of 
their  handiwork  may  still  be  seen  in  delicate  old  lace  caps 
and  Quaker  bonnets.  They  did  much  sewing  for  the  gentry 
of  the  day.  One  famous  order  was  for  a  long  broadcloth 
coat  for  "Queen  Godfrey."  As  wealth  increased,  the  dandies 
had  an  opportunity  to  try  to  outshine  one  another.  At  the 
Fashionable  Emporium  of  James  M.  Blossom  could  be  found 
figured  satin,  silk,  and  merino  stocks,  cravats,  and  scarves; 
silk  and  linen  purses;  half  hose;  silk  and  connmon  suspend- 
ers; ivory  dressing  combs  and  combs  of  buffalo  horn.  At 
the  old  rifle  shop  owned  by  Moses  Yering,  there  was  a  fine 
supply  of  guns,  rifles,  and  pistols.  His  earliest  advertise- 
ments do  not  mention  revolvers;  probably  at  that  time  Sam- 
uel Colt'i  invention  was  not  connmonly  used  here. 

Soon  a  taste  for  imported  goods  developed.      Royal  W. 
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Taylor  advertises  children's  French  coats  and  Egyptian 
dresses,  also  honeycomb  shawls.  Anyone  who  had  furs, 
coonskins,  deerskins  or  bearskins,  beeswax,  flaxseed,  or, 
better  than  all  else,  black  salts  could  buy  many  wonderful 
things.  The  cabinetmakers  were  busy,  for  a  new  and  rapid- 
ly growing  population  needed  new  furniture.  Joseph  Johnson 
announces  that  he  has  on  Barr  Street,  north  of  the  market 
house,  an  assortment  of  those  new  and  fashionable  articles, 
Venetian  window  blinds.  Special  advertisements  offer  for 
sale  buffalo  robes,  sperna  and  mold  candles,  candle  wick- 
ing,  fine  riding  whips,  bedcords,  sugar  kettles,  and  one 
curious  offer  of  a  "smut  mill  cheap.  "  All  this  is  before 
1850.  The  advertisements  change  with  customs  and  fash- 
ions, for  later  the  purchaser  is  begged  to  call  to  see  Bal- 
moral skirts,  hair  nets,  nubias,  and  new  styles  in  hoop 
skirts. 

One  personage  was  known  as  "Auntie  Vance"  to  the 
whole  village,  but  her  name  is  written,  Sallie  C.  Vance, 
among  the  charter  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Her  age  was  a  mystery  about  which  she  allowed 
no  levity  and  no  discussion,  for  she  was  a  maiden  lady  of 
the  old  school.  She  was  also  the  self-appointed  censor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Sewing  Society.  This  society  naet  every 
other  week  at  the  homes  of  members  to  sew  for  home  mis- 
sionaries. Before  the  sewing  day,  a  large  clothesbasket 
holding  the  work  would  be  taken  to  the  house  of  the  enter- 
taining member.  The  cutting,  basting,  and  sewing  would 
continue  all  afternoon.  Just  before  time  for  refreshments, 
all  completed  articles  had  to  pass  muster  beneath  Auntie 
Vance's  sharp  black  eyes.  And  woe  betide  the  hapless  nee- 
dlewoman who  did  careless  work  or  put  long  stitches  in  the 
pantalets  or  pea  jacket  for  the  mission  child.  She  would 
take  a  garment  and  look  it  over,  searching  each  minute 
part.  If  satisfactory,  it  had  passed  muster.  But  if  unac- 
customedor  indifferent  hands  had  held  the  needle,  she  would 
cry  out  scornfully,  "Look  at  that!"  The  culprit  whose  work 
was  held  up  for  all  the  sewing  society  to  see  had  no  appeal 
from  the  decision,    "Rip  it  out  and  do  it  over!" 

She   used  the   Christian  name   of  every  friend  and  ac- 
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quaintance.  One  day  a  gracious  and  lovely  hostess  said  to 
her,  "Auntie  Vance,  isn't  your  tea  right?  I  remembered  you 
liked  it  strong,  and  I  put  in  an  extra  quantity.  "  Auntie  Vance 
looked  severely  down  the  table  and  said,  "Susan,  when  one 
puts  extra  tea  in  the  pot,  one  is  boiuid  to  taste  it  in  the  cup.  " 
Her  minister  asked  how  she  liked  his  last  Sunday's  dis- 
course. She  answered,  "Jonathan,  I  like  that  sermon  every 
time  you  preach  it.  "  She  was  a  church  regulator  of  undoubted 
influence.  When  someone  suggested  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  church  elders.  Auntie  Vance  replied  with  cutting  sar- 
casm, "Yes,  the  church  needs  elders!  But  where  do  we 
see  proper  timber  for  elders?"  The  timberless  congrega- 
tion had  no  reply  ready. 


C.  E.  Slocum  and  R.  S.  Robertson,  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MAUMEE  RIVER  BASIN  (Indianapolis:  Bowen  &  Slocum, 
1905),    Vol.    II,   pp.    60-81. 
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FOREWORD 

This  sketch  of  Fort  Wayne's  history  was  penned  by  its  prom- 
inent adopted  son,  Colonel  Robert  S.  Robertson.  It  originally  ^- 
peared  on  the  pages  of  the  FORT  WAYNE  DAILY  GAZETTE  in 
August,  1879.  The  author  hoped  that  his  summary  might  induce 
others  to  contribute  to  a  comprehensive  history  of  Allen  County. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  Allen  County  present  this  account  in  the  hope  that  it  will  enter- 
tain and  inform  readers  and  will  encourage  further  reading  in  our 
city's  history.  Grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  have  been 
changed  to  conform  to  current  usage. 
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FOREWORD 

This  sketch  of  Fort  Wayne's  history  was  permed  by  its  prom- 
inent adopted  son,  Colonel  Robert  S.  Robertson.  It  originally  ap- 
peared on  the  pages  of  the  FORT  WAYNE  DAILY  GAZETTE  in 
August,  1879.  The  author  hoped  that  his  summary  might  induce 
others  to  contribute  to  a  comprehensive  history  of  Allen  County. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  W^ayne 
and  Allen  County  present  this  account  in  the  hope  that  it  will  enter- 
tain and  inform  readers  and  will  encourage  further  reading  in  our 
city's  history.  Grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  have  been 
changed  to  conform  to  current  usage. 


CoL  l^cberl S.l^berhcn 


ROBERT  S.  ROBERTSON 

Robert  S.  Robertson  was  an  early  historian  of  Fort  Wayne. 
He  not  only  recorded  events  that  occurred  before  his  time ,  but  he 
also  made  history  for  others  to  write.  Bom  on  April  16,  1839,  in 
North  Argyle,  New  York,  he  was  descended  from  Scottish  forebears. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860,  Mr.  Robertson  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Whitehall,  New  York.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
began  his  military  career  as  a  private.  He  quickly  rose  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant.  After  his  discharge  because  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle ,  Robertson  was  given  the  brevet  rank  of  captain  by 
President  Lincoln  and  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel  by  the  governor  of 
New  York.  Later  he  received  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  his  military  services. 

In  1866  Colonel  Robertson  came  to  Fort  Wayne  and  began  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1867  he  was  elected  city  attorney  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  next  year  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  state 
senator  but  was  defeated.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  United  States 
commissioner  and  register  in  bankruptcy.  At  the  Republican 
Indiana  convention  of  1876,  Colonel  Robertson  was  nominated  for 
the  office  of  lieutenant  governor.  He  was  defeated  in  the  election 
of  that  year;  but  he  sought  the  office  and  was  successful  in  the 
special  election  of  1886.  His  election  precipitated  a  battle  for 
political  power  in  state  politics.  During  his  tenure,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  a  position  previously 
held  only  by  the  governor.  Other  honors  came  to  him  later  in  life. 
He  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  Indiana  University,  and  President 
Harrison  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Utah  Commission. 

His  published  volumes  include  HISTORY  OF  THE  MAUMEE 
RIVER  BASIN,  INDIANA  REBELLION  OF  1887,  and  VALLEY  OF 
THE  UPPER  MAUMEE  RIVER.  "Educational  Development  of  the 
Northwest"  appeared  in  the  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
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The  early  history  of  the  country  is  a  subject  attracting  the 
attention  of  many  investigating  minds.  Now  that  a  history  of  Allen 
County  is  being  prepared,  it  is  right  that  any  persons  whose  inves- 
tigations enable  them  to  throw  light  upon  the  earliest  history  of  Fort 
Wayne  do  so;  the  work  undertaken  by  our  county  historians  may 
then  be  as  complete  as  possible.  In  the  hope  that  it  may  induce 
others  to  add  to  the  work,  I  contribute  my  mite  in  the  following 
hasty  sketch  from  notes  made  for  my  own  use. 

In  deciding  important  questions  in  history,  the  value  of  maps 
is  often  overlooked,  but  they  are  frequently  the  only  records  of 
early  explorations.  An  early  map  can  prove  that  the  site  of  Fort 
Wayne  was  known  at  an  earlier  date  than  any  in  recorded  history. 

In  1657  Nicolas  Sanson,  royal  geographe r  to  the  king  of  France, 
prepared  a  map  of  Le  Canada  or  Nouvelle  France;  Lake  Erie  is  dis- 
played with  a  river  flowing  into  it  from  the  southwest,  clearly  rep- 
resenting the  present  course  of  the  Maumee  River  from  the  site  of 
Fort  Wayne  to  the  Lake.  The  St.  Mary's  River  and  the  St.  Joseph 
River  had  not  yet  been  explored.  Thus,  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Maumee  River  had  been  traveled  to  the  vicinity  of  this  point 
prior  to  1657  by  the  indefatigable  French  explorers.  The  map  is  in 
possession  of  C.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Cleveland,  and  a  reduced  copy  is 
reproduced  in  volume  one  of  the  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN. 

In  1680  the  route  to  the  Mississippi  River,  by  way  of  the 
Maumee  and  Wabash  rivers,  is  clearly  referred  to  by  Pere  Allouez 
in  his  letter  of  November  9,  1680,  translated  from  the  third  volume 
of  FRENCH  DISCOVERIES  of  Margry: 

"There  is  a  river  at  the  end  of  Lake  Erie,  ten  leagues  below 
the  strait,  by  which  we  can  traverse  much  of  the  road  to  the  Illinois. 
It  is  navigable  to  canoes  and  is  about  two  leagues  nearer  than  the 
route  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kankakee  rivers  by  which  they  usually 
go  there. " 

On  August  11,  1681,  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  before  starting  on  his 
second  expedition  toward  the  Mississippi  River,  made  his  will  and 
devised  the  following:  "Do  give,  cede,  and  transfer  to  the  said 
Sieur  Fleet  in  case  of  my  death.  . .  as  well  as  all  my  rights  over  the 
country  of  the  Miami,  Illinois,  and  others  to. .  .the  Miami,  in  the 
state  it  may  be  at  the  time  of  my  death.  " 

The  second  volume  of  the  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTO- 
RY mentions  another  note  from  the  pen  of  La  Salle  in  1682,   which 


reads: 

"The  fifteenth  of  January  we  struck  the  trail  of  those  of  our 
people  whom  M.  Henri  de  Tonty  had  sent  on  a  hunting  expedition. 
They  were  searched  for,  and  one  was  found.  The  other  two  had 
gone  to  make  inquiries  after  me  to  the  river  of  the  Miami. " 

In  WESTERN  ANNALS,  a  report  made  in  1682  by  La  Salle  to 
Frontenac  mentions  the  route  by  the  Maumee  and  the  Wabash  to  the 
Mississippi  as  the  most  direct.  Even  though  it  was  the  shortest 
route,  the  explorers  long  continued  to  go  around  by  the  Lakes, 
sometimes  descending  by  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  and  the  Illinois 
rivers;  or  they  descended  by  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  up  the  St. 
Joseph  River  to  the  present  site  of  South  Bend,  thence  by  portage 
to  the  Kankakee  and  down  that  river.  Why  they  should  travel  this 
roundabout  way  so  long  has  been  a  mystery  until  lately,  when  another 
unpublished  letter  of  La  Salle  threw  light  upon  it.  It  is  well  known 
that,  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  whites,  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy was  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Algonquin  tribes,   of  which  the  Miami  and  the  Illinois  were  a  part. 

In  his  letter  of  October,  1682,  La  Salle  said: 

"I  can  no  longer  go  to  the  Illinois  country  but  by  the  lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan;  the  other  ways  which  I  have  discovered,  by 
the  head  of  Lake  Erie  and  its  western  coast,  have  become  too  dan- 
gerous due  to  frequent  encounters  with  the  Iroquois.  " 

This  letter  is  important  because  it  shows  that  La  Salle  dis- 
covered the  route.  He  stood  on  the  future  site  of  the  populous  city 
of  Fort  Wayne ,  when  there  was  nothing  to  meet  his  view  but  the  un- 
broken forest  and  the  small  cluster  of  Indian  wigwams.  Therefore, 
we  may  consider  this  disputed  question  settled,  for  La  Salle  was 
noted  for  reporting  exact  facts,  and  when  he  said  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  route,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact. 

My  research  of  the  period  from  1682  to  1716  has  revealed  no 
direct  mention  of  this  route.  In  WESTERN  ANNALS,  it  is  stated 
that  a  route  was  established  about  1716  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie, 
up  the  Maumee  River  to  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  by  a  portage  to  the 
Wabash,  and  by  way  of  this  river  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

History  and  tradition  inform  us  that  in  1747  a  French  fort  was 
destroyed  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  If  this  be  true,  it  must 
have  been  soon  re-established;  in  1749  Captain  Celoron  de  Blain- 
ville,  a  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  was  sent  by  the  Governor 


of  Canada,  the  Marquis  La  Gallissonniere,  with  orders  to  descend 
the  Ohio  River  and  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  He  descended  the  Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  River,  burying  inscribed  leaden  plates  at  various  points  in 
his  route.  He  followed  the  Miami  River  to  Fort  Lo ramie,  then 
across  the  portage  to  the  head  of  the  Maumee  River.  The  MAGAZINE 
OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  further  reports: 

"They  completed  the  portage  on  the  twenty-fifth  [of  Septem- 
ber] and  arrived  at  Kiskakon.  This  appears  to  be  the  Indian  name 
for  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne. .  .Celoron  found  it  to  be  a  French  post 
under  the  command  of  Captain  M.  de  Raymond.  It  undoubtedly  took 
the  name  of  Kiskakon  from  a  branch  of  Ottawas  that  removed  to 
this  place  from  Michilimackinac ,  where  they  had  resided  as  late  as 
1682.  It  was  here  that  Celoron  provided  pirogues  and  provisions 
for  the  descent  of  the  Maumee  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Miami  chief, 
'Pied  Froid'  ('Cold  Foot'),  resided  in  the  village.  He  appears  not 
to  have  been  very  constant  in  his  allegiance  either  to  the  French  or 
the  English.  Leaving  Kiskakon  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
a  part  of  the  expedition  went  overland  to  Detroit,  and  the  remainder 
descended  the  river  by  canoe.  " 

A  map  of  Celeron's  route,  prepared  by  Father  Bonnecamps, 
who  accompanied  the  expedition,  shows  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  courses  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  Maumee  rivers.  The  fort  is 
located  in  the  bend  of  the  St.  Mary's  south  and  east  of  the  river. 
According  to  the  map,  and  in  agreement  with  existing  traditions,  the 
fort  stood  somewhere  not  far  from  the  residence  of  Honorable  Hugh 
McCulloch.  In  1751  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil-Cavagnal  mentioned 
"Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee.  "  This  must  have  been  our  Fort  Miami; 
for,  although  there  were  in  the  West  four  outposts  named  Miami, 
the  other  "Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee"  was  not  built  until  early  in 
1794  by  the  British.  No  event  of  importance  occurred  here  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  This  post  remained  in  the  condition  in  which 
George  Croghan  found  it  until  Fort  Wayne  was  built  and  garrisoned 
in  1794. 

But  as  early  as  1785,  Washington  wisely  discerned  the  im- 
portance of  the  place.  He  wrote  that  same  year  to  Richard  Henry 
Lee: 

"Would  it  not  be  worthy.  ..of  the  wisdom  and  attention  of 
Congress  to  have  the  western  waters  well  explored, . .  .at  least  as 


far  westerly  as  the  Miami  River,  running  into  the  Ohio  River,  and 
the  Maumee  River  running  into  Lake  Erie,  and  to  see  how  the  waters 
of  these  communicate  with  the  river  St.  Joseph,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Michigan  and  into  the  Wabash  River?  For  I  cannot  forbear 
observing  that  the  Miami  village. .  .points  to  a  very  important  post 
for  the  Union.  " 

In  his  treasonable  letter  of  1789,  General  James  Wilkinson 
proposed  to  send  articles  from  Detroit  through  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Miami  River  and  then  by  the  Wabash  River  to  any  point  on  the  Ohio 
River.  In  1790  Antoine  Gamelin  was  sent  from  Vine ennes  to  visit 
the  Indian  villages  on  the  Wabash  River;  he  proceeded  as  far  east 
as  Kekionga,  the  Miami  village  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  and 
the  St.  Mary's  rivers.  LeGris  was  then  chief  of  the  Miami.  Gen- 
eral Joshua  Harmar's  expedition  reached  the  Miami,  or  the  Omee 
River,  on  October  14,  1790;  he  engaged  the  Indians  at  the  "common 
fording  place"  of  the  Omee  and  was  defeated.  The  AMERICAN 
STATE  PAPERS  contain  a  letter  of  General  Henry  Knox  to  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair  dated  September  14,  1790.  General  Knox  writes 
that  the  great  object  of  this  campaign  was  to  establish  a  strong 
military  post  at  the  Miami  village,  had  it  been  compatible  with  the 
public  finances. 

In  1791  General  St.  Clair  was  sent  on  a  similar  errand.  Knox, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  gave  him  the  following  instructions  for  the 
campaign: 

"The  force  contemplated  for  the  garrison  of  the  Miami  village 
and  for  the  communications  has  been  set  between  one  thousand  and 
twelve  hundred  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates,  and  the 
garrison  must  have  in  store  at  least  two  months'  supply  of  salted 
meat  and  flour  in  proportion.  " 

In  WESTERN  ANNALS,  we  learn  that  he  adds,  "It  is  hardly 
possible,  if  the  Indians  continue  hostile,  that  you  will  be  suffered 
to  establish  a  post  at  the  Miami  village  quietly.  " 

St.  Clair  left  Fort  Hamilton;  and  on  October  12,  1791,  he 
commenced  to  build  Fort  Jefferson,  in  Darke  County,  Ohio.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  he  resumed  his  march  to  the  head  of  the  Maumee;  on 
November  3  he  reached  a  stream  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  St. 
Mary's,  but  It  was  really  a  branch  of  the  Wabash  Just  south  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  St.  Mary's.  Here  St.  Clair  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians  under  Little  Turtle.     He  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  and 
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was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  several  high-ranking  offi- 
cers. The  famous  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  was  present  at  this 
battle. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  December  in  the  same  year,  General 
Knox  again  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  strong  military 
post  at  the  Miami  village.  In  1792  Reverend  Samuel  Kirkland  was 
sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  western  Indians.  One  of  the  points  he 
visited  was  the  Miami  village  to  urge  the  Indians  to  make  peace  and 
to  learn  what  number  was  engaged  against  St.  Clair.  According  to 
the  AMERICAN  STATE  PAPERS,  Captain  True  man  was  sent  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Maumee  River,  on  May  12,  1792;  but  he  was 
murdered  by  a  man  and  a  boy  he  met  while  hunting. 

The  next  military  activity  was  General  Anthony  Wayne's  cam- 
paign of  1794.  It  was  his  plan  to  reach  Au  Glaize,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Indians,  undiscovered.  To  deceive  the  Indians  he  cut  two 
roads,  one  toward  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  the  other  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph  rivers.  He  pressed  forward 
between  the  two.  However,  the  Indians  had  learned  of  his  move- 
ment from  a  deserter  and  had  abandoned  their  towns. 

On  August  18,  1794,  his  army  advanced  forty-one  miles  from 
Au  Glaize  and,  nearing  the  enemy,  threw  up  light  defenses,  which 
they  called  Fort  Deposit.  On  the  twentieth  they  moved  five  miles 
down  the  north  bank  of  the  Maumee  River,  where  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  in  the  heavy  timber.  There  were  less  than 
nine  hundred  troops  engaged  against  two  thousand  Indians.  The 
Indians  were  driven  back  two  miles  through  the  timber  and  took  to 
flight.  Wayne's  army  remained  three  days  near  the  battlefield  and 
destroyed  the  cornfields  situated  at  Maumee  Rapids.  Wayne  re- 
ported that  the  Miami  had  about  two  thousand  warriors  in  the  fight 
near  the  British  garrison. 

On  September  4,  1794,  the  army  under  Wajnie  again  set  out 
for  the  Miami  village  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  River  and  arrived 
here  on  the  seventeenth.  On  the  eighteenth  Wa5Tie  selected  the  site 
of  the  fort.  On  October  22,  1794,  it  was  completed  and  christened 
Fort  Wayne  by  Colonel  John  F.  Hamtramck,  who  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  garrison.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  Wayne 
and  his  legion  left  Fort  Wayne  and  went  to  Fort  Greenville,  Ohio. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  of  December,  the  chiefs 
of  several  tribes,  including  the  Miami,   came  with  peace  messages 
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to  Colonel  Hamtramck  at  Fort  Wayne.  On  January  24,  1795,  they 
entered  into  preliminary  articles  with  Wayne  at  Greenville.  The 
articles  were  concluded  by  treaty  at  a  conference  lasting  from  June 
16  to  August  7,  1795.  Thereafter,  peace,  instead  of  war,  reigned 
over  the  historic  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St.  Mary's 
rivers. 


FORT  WAYNE  DAILY  GAZETTE,       August  5,  9,   1879 


BEGINNINGS 


PORT  WAYNE 


HughMcCulloch  (1808-1895)  was  born  at  Kennlbunk,  Maine  and  educated  at  Bow- 
doin  College.  He  studied  law  in  Boston,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  came 
to  Fort  Wa3Tie  in  1833.  He  began  the  practice  of  law,  but  his  energies  were  diverted 
to  a  brilliant  career  in  banking  and  governmental  service.  He  became  Casliier  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana.  Later  he  became  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Later  Lincoln 
appointed  Mr.  McCulloch  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  office  he  also  held  under 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  Later  President  Arthur  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  This  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  three  presidents  was  a 
record  in  American  history,  until  Andrew  Mellon  exceeded  it  recently  by  serving  an 
even  longer  period  of  years  in  that  capacity  under  three  presidents. 

This  material  is  reproduced  verbatim  from  Mr.  McCulloch's  book  MEN  AND 
MEASURES  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY  (1888). 


Beginnings  of  Fort  Wayne 
Hugh  McCulloch 


In  1833  Fort  Wayne,  as  I  have  said,  had  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  site  which, 
being  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St..  Mary's  Rivers, 
which  formed  the  Maumee,  was  commanding  and  picturesque.  It  was  near  the  line 
which  divides  the  waters  which  flow  northeasterly  to  Lake  Erie  from  those  which 
flow  southwesterly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  few  miles,  called  "the  portage,  "  separa- 
ting the  Maumee  from  the  Wabash.  The  explorers  of  this  section  were  F  rer  ch  Cath- 
olic priests,  who  crossed  the  St,  Clair  Straits  near  Detroit,  passed  over  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Erie,  ascended  the  Maumee  to  its  head,  and  having  had  their  canoes 
carried  by  friendly  Indians  over  the  portage,  descended  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio,  and 
thence  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf.  Catholic  priests  are  invariably  sa- 
gacious, far-seeing  men,  and  these  explorers  predicted  that  their  route  from  Lake 
Erie  westward  would  become  a  great  thoroughfare;  which  prediction  was  fulfilled, 
first  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  afterwards  by  the  Wabash  Railroad. 

Upon  taking  command  of  the  United  States  forces  after  the  defeat  of  General 
Harmer  on  the  St.  Joseph's  in  1790,  and  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  army  under 
General  St,  Clair,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Wabash  in  the  following  year  (the 
report  of  which  terrible  disaster  so  overwhelmed  President  Washington  with  grief 
and  rage  that  he  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  in  a  vehemence  of  language  surpris- 
ing even  those  who  knew  that  beneath  his  usually  placid  and  cold  exterior  there  existed 
a  fiery  sensibility  which,  when  suddenly  excited,  he  was  unable  to  control),  General 


Anthony  Wayne  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  fortification  which  would  command  the 
portage  and  prevent  free  conmiunication  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indian 
tribes.  The  fort,  to  which  his  name  was  given,  was  therefore  built  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  it  became  a  nucleus  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous  and  enterpris- 
ing cities  of  Indiana^  In  1833  the  stockade,  enclosing  two  or  three  acres  and  a  num- 
ber of  hewn-log  houses,  was  still  standing.  At  the  head  of  the  allied  tribes  by  which 
Harmer  and  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated  was  Little  Turtle,  Chief  of  the  Miamis,  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  sagacious  Indians  of  whom  there  is  any  record.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some  writers  that  a  Mohawk  half-breed,  called  by  the  E  nglish  Joseph  Brandt, 
was  in  command  of  the  Indians  in  these  (to  the  United  States  forces)  disastrous  battles. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  Brandt  was  raised  among  the  Onondagas,  in  New  York. 
Having  an  aptitude  for  learning,  he  became  a  favorite  of  the  English  Indian  Superin- 
tendentand  his  secretary.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  he  naturally  sided 
with  those  in  whose  service  he  had  been  employed,  and  his  name  became  a  name  of 
terror  to  many  settlements  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  took  part  in  either  of  the  battles  referred  to.  Richardvlile ,  who  succeeded 
Little  Turtle  as  Chief  of  the  Miamis,  informed  me  that  it  was  Little  Turtle  who  led 
the  Indians,  and  to  whose  valor  and  skill  they  were  indebted  for  their  victories. 

Little  Turtle  had  heard  of  Wayne,  and  when  he  learned  that  this  great  warrior 
was  to  take  command  of  the  United  States  forces,  he  called  the  chiefs  of  the  allied 
tribes  together  in  council,  and  advised  that  peace  should  be  proposed  to  the  white 
men,  from  whom,  he  thought,  honorable  terms  could  be  obtained.  "Our  wigwams," 
said  he,  "are  lined  with  the  scalps  of  white  warriors  and  filled  with  plunder;  let  us 
make  peace  and  return  to  our  hunting  grounds.    We  may  not  always  be  victors.    Our 


enemyls  still  strong;  the  new  chief,  the  friend  of  the  great  Washington,  is  achiefwho 
never  sleeps.  "  This  advice  was  disregarded.  Alarge  majorityof  the  council  was  in 
favor  of  their  continuing  upon  the  war-path.  "Have  we  not,  "  said  one  of  the  young 
chiefs,  "beaten  the  white  men  in  two  great  battles?  Is  not  the  land  ours?  Shall  we 
talk  about  peace  when  by  a  few  more  blows  we  m^y  destroy  the  invaders  and  enjoy 
our  hunting  grounds  forever?"  Mournfully  and  with  sad  forebodings  Little  Turtle 
yielded  to  the  demand  of  those  whose  thirst  for  blood  had  been  increased  by  what 
they  had  tasted.  The  war  was  continued,  and  in  1794,  the  allied  tribes  were  so  over- 
whelmingly defeated  near  the  Maumee  Rapids ,  eighty  miles  below  Fort  Wayne ,  by 
the  forces  under  Wayne,  that  they  never  appeared  upon  the  war-path  again.  Gather- 
ing together  the  remnants  of  his  tribe  after  this  terrible  defeat  Little  Turtle  return- 
ed with  them  to  their  own  country,  on  the  upper  Wabash,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  efforts,  not  to  civilize  his  people,  but  to  save  them  from  being  contami- 
nated by  intercourse  with  the  whites.  To  him  is  due  the  honor  of  forming  one  of  the 
first  temperance  societies  in  America.  He  called  together  the  men  of  his  tribe,  and, 
after  portraying  the  evil  of  whiskey  (fire-water,  as  it  was  properly  called),  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  all  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  drink  no  more  of  it. 
His  proposal  was  agreed  to.  The  pledge  was  given,  and  during  the  life  of  this  great 
chief  it  was,  with  few  exceptions,  faithfully  adhered  to. 

Little  Turtle  differed  from  most  Indians  in  being  inquisitive  in  the  desire  to  know 
how  other  people  were  living,  and  what  they  were  doing.    He  had  great  respect  for 
General  Cass,  whom  he  visited  at  Detroit,  and  to  whom,  as  the  General  informed  me, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  questions  which  exhibited  great  natural  intelligence  and 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  nations  which  he  had  heard  about.    He  could 


not  speak  English  well,  but  he  understood  everything  that  was  said  to  him  in  this 
language.  In  one  of  these  interviews  General  Cass  told  him  about  Poland;  how  it  had 
been  crushed  by  the  strong  nations  around  it,  and  was  being  divided  between  them. 
"I  never  had,  "  said  the  General,  "a  more  attentive  listener.  He  sat  motionless,  with 
his  keen  eye  upon  me,  until  I  had  finished  the  mournful  story,  when  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  with  his  hands  upon  his  tomahawk,  paced  the  room  with  an  expression  upon 
his  face  which  indicated  that  his  war  spirit  was  aroused,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  unfortunate  Poles." 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Indians  in  my  early  life  in  the  West.  I  was  present  at 
many  of  the  annuity  pa5nnents  to  the  Miamis,  and  atone  of  the  great  councils  at  which 
treaties  were  made.  Many  of  them  I  knew  personally,  and  I  must  say  of  them  that, 
when  sober,  they  were  perfectly  inoffensive  and  trustworthy.  In  riding  through  their 
country,  in  meeting  them  on  the  way  or  at  their  wigwams,  I  never  had  the  slightest 

i 

fear  of  them  nor  any  cause  for  distrusting  them.    It  was  only  when  they  were  intox- 
icated by  the  vile  whiskey  which  was  sold  to  them  by  the  traders — and  this  was  not 
frequently  the  case — that  they  were  dangerous.    From  what  I  know  of  Indians  gener- 
ally, my  conclusion  is,  that  if  the  treaties  with  them  had  been  fairly  made  and  faith-] 
fully  observed,  if  upright  and  competent  agents  had  been  sent  to  them  and  they  had 
been  protected  against  the  impositions  of  villainous  traders,  Indian  wars  would  have 
been  of  rare  occurrence.    It  must  be  admitted  that  in  numerous  instances  treaties 
were  made  with  chiefs  who  were  under  the  influence  of  dishonest  white  men,  or  by 
chiefs  who  did  not  represent  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  tribes,  and  even  such 
treaties  were  not  faithfully  executed  by  the  Government.    By  neglect  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  at  Washington,  or  the  incompetence  of  Government  employees,  supplies,  in 


imany  instances,  failed  to  reach  the  Indians  in  season.  In  other  instances,  the  articles 
delivered  were  of  such  inferior  quality  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
something  worse  than  neglect  or  incompetence  on  the  part  of  those  who  acted  for  the 
Government.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  truthfully  said  that  Indian  agents,  as  a  class, 
have  been  dishonest  or  incompetent;  but  it  can  be  said,  without  doing  them  injustice, 
that  they  have  not  been  the  kind  of  men  that  private  individuals  would  have  selected 
to  perform  important  duties.  As  for  the  licensed  traders,  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
they  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  Nor  has  dishonesty  in 
trade  with  the  Indians  been  confined  to  the  licensed  traders. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Indian  trade  outside  of  the  agencies  in  which  the 
Indians  have  been  cheated.  Nothing  surprised  me  more,  as  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  this  trade  was  carried  on,  than  the  fact  that  men  who  had  the 
reputation  of  dealing  fairly  with  white  men  did  not  hesitate  to  practice  the  most 
shameful  impositions  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians.  I  haveknov/n  many  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  but  I  cannot  remember  more  than  two  or  three  who 
dealt  with  them  with  perfect  fairness.  Long  ago  I  formed  the  opinion  that  the  tribes 
that  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  were  incapable  of  being  civilized, 
by  which  I  mean,  incapable  of  living  by  manual  labor  upon  land  or  in  shops.  Differ- 
ing widely  in  disposition  and  character  from  the  tribes  in  the  southern  states,  and 
altogether  differing  from  the  aborigines  of  Central  and  South  America,  naturally  dis- 
inclined to  industrial  pursuits ,  they  have  been  doomed  to  pass  away  with  the  game 
upon  which  they  mainly  subsisted.  Land  is  needed  for  grazing  and  cultivation.  Every 
acre  is,  or  will  be,  required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  human  family.  Territory 
sufficient  to  support  a  thousand  Indians  by  hunting  and  fishing,  would  furnish  homes 


for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  industrious  white  men.  A  few  families  of  the  various 
tribes  will  for  a  while  linger  about  the  industrial  civilization  in  which  they  can  never 
fully  participate;  but  as  a  race  they  will  soon  disappear,  leaving  no  record  of  their 
oriplii  and  no  reliable  record  even  of  their  own  existence.  While  this  is  to  be  their 
fate,  there  is  cause  for  national  humiliation  in  the  fact  that  their  disappearance  has 
been  hastened  by  the  vices,  the  cupidity,  the  injustice,  the  inhumanity  of  a  people 
claiming  to  be  Christians. 

Uninviting  as  Fort  Wayne  was  in  many  respects,  it  was  fortunate  in  the  charac- 
ter cf  its  settlers—intelligent,  far-seeing,  wide-awake  men — among  the  mostprom- 
inent  of  whom  was  Samuel  Hanna,  one  of  that  class  to  which  the  West  has  been  in- 
debted for  its  public  improvements.  Commencing  business  in  a  sm.all  way  with  his 
brother-in-law,  James  Bamett,  he  became  the  leader  in  all  enterprises  which  were  , 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  Fort  Wayne  and  the  country  around  it;  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  were  the  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroads, 
the  former  extending  from  Crestline  in  Ohio  to  Fort  Wayne,  the  latter  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  Chicago.  The  construction  of  these  roads  was  uphill  work  from  the  start. 
Again  and  again  were  the  companies  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  nothing  saved 
them  but  the  faith,  energy,  and  unyielding  tenacity  of  Mr.  Hanna.  He  lived  to  See  both 
roads  completed  and  consolidated  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  forming  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country. 

Allen  Hamilton  was  a  Protestant  Irishman  of  a  respectable  but  impoverished 
family.    Having  obtained,  by  the  help  of  some  of  his  relatives,  a  fair  clerical  educa- 
tion, and  having  formed  the  resolution  to  strike  out  for  himself,  as  he  expressed  it,    1 
he  joined  a  small  company  of  his  countrymen  who  were  about  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 


In  due  time  he  reached  Montreal,  and,  after  spending  a  few  days  in  that  city  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  find  employment,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  New  York,  and  being  equal- 
ly unsuccessful  there,  he  pushed  on  in  the  same  way  to  Philadelphia.    Here  he  was 
compelled  to  make  a  stand.    He  was  down  to  his  last  dollar,  and  he  must  either  find 
something  to  do  or  starve.    Having  secured  a  cheap  lodging,  and  been  refreshed  by 
a  good  night's  sleep  and  a  plain  but  substantial  breakfast,  he  started  out  hoping  to 
find  some  one  who  would  take  him  upon  trust  and  put  him  to  work,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  service.    All  the  long,  weary  day  he  spent  in  going  from 
street  to  street  and  shop  to  shop.    Nobody  wanted  a  clerk,  and  to  those  who  might 
have  given  him  employment  as  a  laborer,  he  seemed  too  delicate  to  be  serviceable. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  going  dov/n  and  he  was  about  to  rf  urn  to  his  lodgings,  hungry 
and  despairing,  he  saw  through  the  window  of  a  plain-;  coking  office  a  gentleman  of 
venerable  appearance  sitting  at  his  desk.    "This  is  my  lastchance,"  said  he  to  him- 
self; "I  will  try  it."    So,  mustering  what  courage  he  ha^-l,  he  knocked  hesitatingly  at 
the  door  and  was  bidden  to  come  in.    There  was  something  in  the  tone  in  which  the 
words  "Cor.ie  in"  were  uttered  that  was  encouraging.    "And  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
said  the  old  gentleman,    "Something  to  do  by  which  I  car.  sarn  an  honest  living,  "  was 
the  earnest  reply.    "You  look  weary  and  troubled;  how  happens  it,  if  you  are  willing 
to  work,  that  you  are  in  need  of  employment?"    Briefl.,    the  young  man  related  his 
pitiful  story.    The  old  gentleman  listened  to  it  patiently    and  when  it  was  finished  he 
said:    "You  bear,  young  man,  an  honest  face.    I  believe  you  have  told  me  the  truth. 
You  shall  have  a  trial.    Come  to  me  in  the  morning;  I  v*  lU  put  you  at  work. "    These 
were  the  first  words  of  encouragement  which  Hamiltor  had  heard  since  his  arrival 
at  Montreal.    His  heart,  as  he  said  to  me  years  after,    vent  to  his  mouth.    He  could 


hardly  speak,  and  when  he  did  he  could  only  say,  "I  thank  you,  sir.  "  The  next  morn- 
ing at  the  appointed  hour  he  was  at  the  office.  By  his  aptness  and  industry  he  grew  _ 
rapidly  in  the  favor  of  his  employer,  and  was  so  well  paid  for  his  services  that  in  less 
than  a  year  he  had  money  enough  to  cover  his  expenses  to  Aurora  in  Indiana,  where 
a  distant  relative  was  living.  Here  he  obtained  employment  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk,  and,  being  a  young  gentleman  of  good  habits  and  address,  he  soon  became  a 
visitor  at  the  house  of  Judge  Holman,  United  States  District  Judge,  whose  daughter, 
a  very  accomplished  girl,  the  sister  of  William  S.  Holman,  the  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Indiana,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry.  From  Aurora  he 
went  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  had  been  living  there  two  or  three  years  when  I  met  him  in 
1833,  unconsciously  laying  the  foundation  for  a  large  fortune  by  investing  every  dollar 
he  could  raise  in  Government  lands.  I  say  unconsciously,  because  no  one  then  d  ream- 
ed of  the  rapidity  with  which  Western  lands  were  to  rise  in  value.  In  a  conversation 
with  him  in  the  spring  of  1834,  I  said  that  a  friend  of  mine,  a  ship-master,  tired  of 
the  sea,  was  coming  to  Fort  Wayne  with  $15,000  in  cash,  "That  is  a  large  sum," 
said  he;  "if  I  had  that  amount  of  clear  cash  I  should  consider  myself  rich. "  He  died 
about  twenty-five  years  from  that  time,  leaving  an  estate  worth  a  million  or  more. 
The  turning  point  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  life  was  his  kind  reception  by  the  old  Quaker  in 
Philadelphia.  From  that  day  his  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted  success.  Nor  was 
his  good  fortune  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in 
his  family  relations.  Especially  fortunate  was  he  in  having  sons  who  (unlike  the  sons 
of  most  rich  men  in  the  United  States)  are  adding  to  the  estate  which  their  father  left 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  malntainir^  his  good  reputation. 

William  G.  Ewing  and  his  brother,  George  W.  ,  formed  the  firm  of  "W.G.  & 


G.W,  Ewing. "    They  had  come  from  Ohio,  and  with  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
others  whom  I  shall  mention,  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  northern  Indiana.   As 
there  were  at  that  time  no  surplus  agricultural  productions  in  that  section,  the  only 
business  opening  for  them  was  trade  with  the  Indians  and  white  hunters  and  trappers 
in  furs  and  skins.    Commencing  in  a  small  way  at  Fort  Wayne,  they  rapidly  extend- 
ed their  field  of  operations,  and  in  a  few  years  from  the  time  at  which  they  bought 
the  first  coonskln,  the  firm  of  "W.G.  &  G.W.  Ewing"  became  one  of  the  mostwidely 
known  and  successful  trading-firms  of  the  Northwest.    For  a  considerable  period 
their  bills  drawn  upon  their  consignee  in  New  York  against  shipments  of  furs  and 
skins  furnished  the  larger  part  of  the  New  York  exchange  of  the  branch  bank,  of 
which  I  was  manager.    But  large  and  profitable  as  was  their  trade,  the  bulk  of  their 
large  fortune  was  the  result  of  investments  in  real  estate,  the  most  fortunate  of 
which  were  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.    Enterprising,  laborious,  adventurous  men 
they  were,  but  so  devoted  to  business,  so  persistent  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  that  they 
had  no  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors.    I  have  rarely  met  their  equals  in 
business  capacity  or  general  intelligence;  very  few  have  I  known  who  had  less  real 
enjoyment  of  life.    Charles  W.  Ewing,  their  brother,  was  a  lawyer,  and  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  fascinating  speakers ,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  agreeable 
men  socially,  that  I  ever  became  acquainted  with.    He  had  a  splendid  physique  and  a 
classic  face.    He  was  an  excellent  singer  and  story-teller.    He  had  made  a  study  of 
Shakespeare,  and  could  quote  the  finest  passages  from  the  works  of  the  great  master 
in  a  manner  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  distinguished  actors.    In  addition  to 
these  accomplishments  and  advantages,  he  was  a  good  lawyer  and  skillful  advocate. 
So  thoroughly  equipped  was  he  for  success  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  that  the  most 


distinguished  positions  would  have  been  within  his  reach,  if  his  convivial  habits  had 
not  led  him  into  dissipation  which  terminated  prematurely  a  career  the  opening  of 
which  was  full  of  promise. 

Samuel  Lewis,  who  had  charge  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  land  office,  was  a 
man  of  the  purest  character  and  of  superior  business  capacity.    His  wife,  a  lady  of 
rare  intelligence,  was  the  aunt  of  General  Lew  Wallace,  who  is  adding  to  his  high 
reputation  as  a  soldier  enviable  distinction  as  a  writer.    The  house  in  which  Mr.  < 
Lewis  lived  was  a  double  log  cabin,  the  latchstring  of  which  was  always  out,  a  cabin 
which  was  rendered  charming  in  summer  by  the  beauty  and  odors  of  the  honeysuckles 
and  climbing  roses  which  covered  its  walls,  and  in  winterby  the  cheerful  blaze  in  its 
ample  fireplaces,  and  which  was  always  made  doubly  charming  by  the  open-handed 
hospitality  of  its  host.    Lewis  G.  Thompson  was  for  many  years  the  leading  physician 
of  Fort  Wayne.    He  had  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  diseases  which  distinguishes 
the  born  physician,  and  without  which  medical  knowledge  derived  from  books  is  a 
snare.    Belonging  to  the  old  allopathic  school,  he  believed  in  medicine,  and  gave 
evidence  of  his  faith  by  prescriptions  which  were  the  reverse  of  homeopathic,  but 
so  accurate  was  his  intuition  in  locating  diseases,  that  he  was  rarely  at  fault  in  treat- 
ing them.    I  admired  Dr.  Thompson  for  his  medical  skill  and  for  his  many  noble  and 
manly  qualities,  but  more  than  all  for  the  conscientiousness  and  humanity  which 
compelled  him  to  treat  with  equal  carefulness  and  attention  those  who  were  able  to 
pay  for  his  services  and  those  who  were  not.   Jesse  L.  Williams,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  was  living  at  Fort  Wayne  in  1833.    When  the  State 
engaged  in  an  extensive  system  of  public  works,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  State,  and  went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  remained  until  the  entire  system  collapsed 


I 


in  the  general  financial  crash  of  1837,  and  all  hopes  of  its  revival  had  been  abandoned, 
when  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne,  where  he  recently  died,  the  last  survivor  of  those 
whom  I  first  met  there.    Few  of  our  civil  engineers  have  surpassed  Mr.  Williams  in 
engineering  skill,  and  I  have  never  known  his  equal  in  industry  and  endurance.    His 
labors  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  other  public  works  in 
Indiana,  were  prodigious,  but  he  never  failed  to  be  equal  to  them.   Week  after  week 
and  month  after  month,  every  day  except  Sunday,  on  which  he  always  rested,  he 
could  be  found  upon  the  line  of  the  public  works ,  usually  in  the  saddle ,  and  in  the 
evening,  and  until  midnight,  at  his  desk.    The  only  position  which  he  has  held  outside 
of  Indiana  was  that  of  Government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  which  he  held 
for  only  a  short  period.    He  found  soon  after  his  appointment  that  there  was  a  secret 
as  well  as  open  connection  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
the  nature  of  which  he  was  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with;  a  wheel-within -a -wheel 
management,  which  he  suspected  was  not  favorable  to  the  interests  which  he  was 
appointed  to  look  after  and  protect,  and  he  therefore  resigned  his  directorship.    Mr. 
Williams  acquired  a  large  property,  and  he  was  very  fortunate  in  his  family  connec- 
tions..   His  wife  (a  daughter  of  Judge  Creighton  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio),  who  is  still 
living,  is  a  lady  of  superior  culture,  who  has  always  been  distinguished  alike  for  her 
social  qualities  and  active  beneficence.   His  sons,  while  they  do  not  come  up  to  their 
father's  standard  in  energy,  will  not  discredit  the  name  which  they  bearo 

The  men  whom  I  have  thus  mentioned,  with  Robert  Breckenrldge,  Register  of  the 
Land  Office,  a  man  who  possessed  the  best  qualities  of  the  distinguished  Breckenrldge 
family  of  Kentucky,  of  which  he  was  a  distant  connection;  Marshall  S.  Wines,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  enterprise  and  force;  John  Spencer,  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office; 


Francis  Comparet,  and  John  B.  Bourie,  Canadian  Frenchmen,  who  were  just  com- 
mencing what  soon  became  a  large  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians,  made  up,  with  their 
families  and  a  few  stragglers,  the  population  of  Fort  Wa3me  in  the  early  summer  of 
1833,    Since  then  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.    I  have  been  thrown  among 
people  of  all  grades;  I  have  been  brought  into  social  and  business  relations  with  men 
standing  high  in  public  esteem;  but  the  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  stand  out  before  me  in  bold  relief  as  remarkably  intelli- 
gent, enterprising,  far-seeing,  and  withal  kind-hearted,  generous  men.    Nor  do  I 
forget  the  roving,  daring  men  who  opened  the  way  for  settlers,  but  never  lingered 
when  people  became  numerous  and  game  became  scarce — the  leather-stocking  fron- 
tiersmen of  the  West.     Rough  in  manners,    uncouth,  if  not  repulsive,  in  appearance, 
as  some  of  them  were,  they  seemed  to  be  the  very  men  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
meet  in  out-of-the-way  places.    But  such  they  were  not.    Thieves,  robbers,  murder- 
ers are  not  bred  in  the  forests  where  nature  exists  in  its  freshness  and  beauty;  they 
are  the  product  of  gregarious  civilization.    Many  a  time  have  I  met  frontiersmen  in 
places  where  resistance  would  have  been  in  vain,  without  receiving  from  them  any 
but  the  kindest  treatment.    Beneath  a  rough  exterior  there  was  a  mine  of  noble  qual- 
ities,  which  slumbered  only  when  there  was  nothing  to  bring  them  into  exercise. 
"Scratcha  Russian,  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar,"  said  Napoleon.    "Scratch  a  Christian, 
and  you  will  find  a  pagan, "  says  Heber  Newton.    Reversing  the  scale,  I  could  say  as 
the  result  of  my  observation,  that  if  one  of  these  frontiersmen  had  been  scratched, 
there  would  have  been  revealed  a  gentleman. 

Nor  ought  I  to  conclude  what  I  have  thought  itproperfor  meto  say  about  my  early 
acquaintances  in  the  West  without  saying  a  few  more  words  about  a  prominent  and  re- 


markable  man,  John  B.  Richardville ,  who  succeeded  Little  Turtle  as  chief  of  the 
Miamis.    His  father  was  a  Frenchman,  his  mother  a  squaw.    By  what  rule  of  succes- 
sion or  selection  he  became  chief  I  was  not  informed,  but  he  proved  to  be  the  right 
man  for  the  place.    He  was  no  war  chief,  like  Little  Turtle.    He  had  not  a  drop  of 
fighting  blood  in  his  veins,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  natural  shrewdness  and  sagac- 
ity, of  whom  no  one  ever  got  the  better  in  a  trade.    Nor  did  he  find  an  equal  in  diplo- 
matic skill  among  the  Government  commissioners  when  treaties  were  to  be  made  with 
his  nation.    "He  is,"  said  Senator  Tipton,  who  met  him  frequently  in  council,  "the 
ablest  diplomat  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge.    If  he  had  been  born  and  educated  in 
France,  he  would  have  been  the  equal  of  Talleyrand."   Although  he  dressed  like  a 
white  man,  and  lived  in  a  brick  house,  he  had  a  commanding  influence  over  the  tribeo 
He  was  watchful  of  the  interests  of  his  people,  but  by  no  means  unmindful  of  his  own. 
In  all  treaties,  large  reservations  of  the  choicest  lands  were  secured  to  him,  and  not 
a  few  boxes  of  silver  were  set  aside  for  his  special  use.    The  great  mistake  of  his 
life  was  made,  he  said,  when  he  yielded  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  was  one  of  his  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  advisers ,  and  sent  his  tv/o  boys  away 
from  home  to  be  educated — one  in  Louisville,  the  other  in  Montreal.    Apt  to  learn, 
and  patient  under  discipline,  they  took  high  rank  in  their  respective  schools,  and  when 
they  returned  to  their  home,  near  Fort  Wayne,  they  were  as  bright  and  interesting 
youngfellows  as  could  be  found  anywhere.    Such  they  didnot  long  continue.    They  had 
lost  their  taste  for  Indian  life,  and  they  had  no  disposition  to  engage  in  the  pursuits 
of  white  men.    They  soon  passed  from  listlessness  to  dissipation,  and  became  the 
most  degraded  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe.    "Education,"  said  their  disappointed 
father,  "very  good  for  white  boys;  bad,  very  bad,  for  Indians." 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  their  chiefs,  who  were  landowners,  the  Miamis 
were  removed  to  what  is  now  Kansas,  in  1846,  and  I  recollect  the  doleful  descrip- 
tions which  came  from  them  of  that  country.  To  them  it  was  a  desert  over  which  the 
fierce  winds  were  constantly  sweeping,  without  trees,  and  withoutgame.  The  change 
from  a  country  like  northern  Indiana,  its  lakes  and  rivers  abounding  with  fish,  and 
its  splendid  forests  alive  with  game  of  nearly  all  descriptions,  to  a  nearly  treeless 
plain,  was  indeed  disheartening.  Said  one  of  the  traders  who  went  with  them  to  me 
on  his  return:  "I  am,  as  you  know,  unused  to  the  melting  mood;  but  when  the  young 
braves  at  my  parting  with  them  burst  into  tears  and  begged  like  children  to  be  taken 
back  to  their  old  home,  I  could  not  help  crying  also." 
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FOR.EWORD 


We  have  endca'^  cred  to  make  tPiia  book  of  Reniirascences  a  rhronicie 
of  some  of  the  most  stirring  and  interesting  events  connected  with  the  ea.rly 
history  of  Fort  Wayne. 

That  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  recitals  of  happenings,  that 
are  just  as  closely  woven  around  the  memory  of  many  of  the  other  founders 
of  our  beloved  city,  is  our  misfortune,  but  the  halo  of  glory  which  hovers 
around  the  memory  of  these  sturdy,  self-confident,  and  far-seeing  pioneers, 
can  never  be  dimmed,  and  their  names  W'hich  we  still  honor  and  revere  are 
placed  in  loving  remembrance  upon  this  page.      They  are: 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 


The  Miamis,  who  lived  here  before  the  coming  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  were  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  the  central  force  of  the  North- 
west, whose  sway  extended  over  Indiana,  part  of  Ohio  and  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Michigan,  in  fact  reached  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er. At  the  time  of  General  Wayne's  campaign,  Little  Turtle  was  the  Chief 
of  the  tribe;  at  his  death  the  Chieftainship,  being  in  the  female  line,  de- 
scended through  his  mother  to  Richardville ,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  Chief  Godfrey. 

The  last  of  these  Miami  Indians  were  taken  in  1847  to  their  govern- 
ment reservation  in  Kansas. 

In  1790  the  American  forces  in  the  Northwest  had  sustained  a  crush- 
ing defeat  under  General  Harmer  at  Maunnee  Ford,  now  known  as  Harmer'  s 
Ford,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Joseph's  Rivers.  Again  in  1791  the  army  commanded  by  General  St.  Clair 
was  routed  and  almost  totally  destroyed  near  Fort  Jefferson  in  Ohio,  The 
defeat  of  St.  Clair  was  the  most  disastrous  that  the  white  men  had  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  the  red  since  the  days  of  Braddock,  and  it  came  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  was  in  dire  distress  because  of  the  British  aggressions. 
Since  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  no  event  had  so  impressed  the  people  and 
placed  the  Republic  in  greater  danger  than  did  this  defeat. 

It  was  at  this  time  when  the  country  was  in  such  peril  that  Anthony 
Wayne    was  called  to    save  the    nation.      The  campaign  in    Ohio  and  Indiana, 


which  was  tc  give  peace  to  the  frontier  and  loosen  the  British  grip  \ipon  the 
Northwest  was  the  crowning;  work  of  Wayne's  life.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
war  that  called  Wayne  to  the  frontier  was  a  prolongation  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Though  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with  England  had  been  rati- 
fied, it  had  not  been  carried  out,  and  while  the  British  could  no  longer 
claim  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  they  encouraged  the  Indians 
to  hold  and  fight  for  these  broad  lands. 

In  1792  Washington  appointed  General  Wayne  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  American  Army  and  he  was  ordered  to  Pittsburgh  to  organize  troops 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  these  Indian  tribes.  This  company  was  called 
the  "Legion  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  men  for  the  command  were  gath- 
ered by  sweeping  the  streets  and  prisons  of  the  eastern  cities  of  their  beg- 
gars, tramps,  and  ciiminals,  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  the 
second  sweeping,   the  first  having  gone  to  St.    Clair. 

General  Wayne  soon  found  that  whisky  and  tales  of  Indian  cruelties 
were  demoralizing  his  troops,  so  he  shipped  them  twenty-seven  miles  down 
the  Ohio  River  and  named  tlie  post  Legionville.  In  May,  1793,  the  com- 
mand was  transferred  to  Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  government  endeavored  to  effect  a  treaty  with  the  tribes  and  to 
establish  a  peace  without  bloodshed.  A  Grand  Council  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  six  nations  was  held  at  Maumee  Rapids.  The  negotiations 
turned  out  fruitless,  and  Wayne  was  ordered  to  make  another  effort  to  sub- 
due the  Indians. 

On  October  7,    1793,  Wayne's  army  began  its  march,    and  on  the   13th 


he  camped  at  a   place  which  he    named  Greenville  in  honor    of  his  old  com- 
mander,  General  Green. 

This  post,    which  was  eighty   miles  from  Cincinnati,    he  selected  for 
his  winter  quarters.      There  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  hostile  Indi- 
ans, he  passed  the  winter.     To  render  his  troops  familiar  with  the  danger, 
he  sent  a  detachment  to  the  battlefield  where  St.  Clair  met  defeat,  with  the 
double  duty   of  burying    the  dead   and  building  a  fort;    this  was    called    Fort 
Recovery.     In  the  meantime,  Wayne  was  joined  by  General  Scott  with  1 ,  600 
Kentucky  volunteers,  and  the  army  now  moved  toward  the  Maumee.     Some 
miles  beyond  Fort  Recovery,  he  built  a  stockade  and  called  it  Fort  Adams. 
On  August  4  the  troops  encamped  on  a  beautiful  plain  where  a  strong  forti- 
fication was  built  and  named  Fort  Defiance.     Wayne's  army  was  now  at  the 
most  important  point  of  the  Indian  country.      Once  more  peace  was  offered 
the  Indians,    but  the    overtures,    against   the  advice    of  Little  Turtle,    were 
rejected.     Wayne  perceived  that  nothing  but  a  severe  blow  would  break  their 
spirit,  and  he  resolved  to  inflict  it.     For  this  purpose  the  army  moved  for- 
ward and   on  Aug.    18  they    established  a    magazine    of  supplies,    which  was 
called  Fort  Deposit.      Then  General  Wayne  summoned  a  council  of  war  and 
adopted  a  line  of   march  and  battle  submitted   by  Lieutenant  William  Henry 
Harrison.      Wayne  learned   through  his  scouts  that  a  large  force  of  Indians 
were  waiting   to   meet   his    army   at  a  place    known  as    Fallen    Timbers.      A 
tornado,  which  had  swept  the  country,  had  piled  up  huge  trees  of  the  forest 
in  confused  masses  and  heaps  that  gave  an  ideal  cover  for  such  fighters  as 
the  red  men.      The  British   fort  was    but  two   miles  below  the  advance  edge 


of  this  entanglement,  and  the  Indians  were  contident  that  its  garrison  would 
come  to  their  aid  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  begun.  Wayne's  troops  now 
marched  down  the  Maumee  River  in  a  column  with  a  battalion  of  mounted 
Kentuckians  under  Major  Price  as  an  ad\'ance  guard;  when  six  miles  below 
the  camp,  the  Indians  opened  fire  that  literally  hurled  the  Kentuckians  back 
on  Wayne's  main  army. 

The  supreme  moment  of  the  day  and  of  the  long  war  on  the  frontier 
had  coine.  With  instant  decision  Wayne  gave  the  word  to  charge,  and  as 
the  long  roll  of  the  drums  began,  the  battle  line  leaped  forward,  yelling 
with  joy  of  conflict.  The  soldiers  shot  down  the  red  men  as  they  fled  and 
dashed  on  in  relentless  pursuit  till  they  had  driven  the  panic-stricken  Indi- 
ans past  the  tightly  closed  British  fort  and  scattered  them  far  and  away  in- 
to the  wilderness  beyond. 

Wayne's  troops  now  marched  down  the  river  and  built  a  fort  called 
Fort  Industry,  When  this  garrison  was  completed,  the  ariny  moved  slowly 
up  the  Maumee  Valley;  they  finally  reached  the  Miami  Village  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  Rivers.  It  is  said  that  the  troops 
blazed  their  way  through,  on  the  line  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  "Wayne 
Trace"  in  the  extreme  easlernpart  of  the  city,  arriving  here  onSeptember 
17,  1794.  On  the  22nd  of  October  the  garrison  was  finished,  and  after  fir- 
ing fifteen  rounds  of  cannon,    it  was  given  the  name  of  Fort  Wayne. 

The  fort,  which  was  built  in  1794,  was  restored  in  1804,  rebuilt  in 
1815,  and  evacuated  in  1819,  but  portions  of  the  last  fort  remained  until  in 
the  'bO's. 


Carolyn  rianJall  Fairbanks 


MRS.    LUCIEN  P.    FERRY, 
Decatur,   Indiana 
To  the  Daughters  of  the  Mary  Penrose  Wayne  Chapter,    D.    A.    R.  :-- 

My  father,  Louis  T.  Bourie,  who  was  an  Indian  trader  and  an  inter- 
preter, came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1762,  before  General  Anthony  Wayne  built 
the  fort  here  in  1794.  Later  he  became  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Anthony 
Wayne. 

There  were  only  two  houses  standing  near  the  old  English  fort,  and 
it  was  near  these  that  my  father  built  a  home  and  brought  his  family  to  live. 
This  old  English  fort  was  built  before  1762,  between  the  St.  Joseph's  and 
Maumee  R.ivers,  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  "Old  Apple  Orchard"  and 
now  known  as  Lakeside. 

After  living  here  for  a  w^hile,  he  moved  back  to  Detroit  but  becoming 
dissatisfied  there,  he  finally  moved  here  again,  this  time  to  stay.  This 
was  in  1814  and  I  was  a  baby  three  months  old. 

When  I  was  older,  I  was  told  hov/  we  came  here  from  Detroit  by  water 
in  a  pirogue--a  boat  hewn  from  a  large  log--the  boat  being  large  enough  to 
hold  trunks,  bedding,  passengers,  and  a  good  stock  of  provisions  for  a 
long  trip. 

The  only  means  of  travel  in  those  days  was  by  water  or  horseback; 
an  occasional    wagon  came    sometimes  from   Ohio  or   Kentucky.      When  my 


father  and  his  family  landed,  he  found  that  his  house  had  beenburned  to  the 
ground,    fired  so  we  were  told  by  the  Indians, 

While  my  father  was  building  a  new  house  we  lived  in  the  fort  built 
by  General  Anthony  Wayne  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  military  life  there.  The 
new  house  was  built  on  East  Columbia  Street,  between  Clinton  and  Barr 
Streets,   near  the  fort. 

After  my  father's  death,  my  mother  and  1  went  to  live  with  my  oldest 
brother,  John  Bourie,  who  had  married  and  built  a  home  on  East  Columbia 
Street  opposite  my  father.  This  brother  was  the  father  of  the  late  Louis 
T.  Bcurie  and  Miss  Desdemona  Bourie,  who  is  still  living  with  the  family 
of  Louis  T.    Bourie  in  Lakeside. 

My  sister  Hattie  married  Colonel  George  Washington  Ev/ing,  so  well 
knov-n  in  the  early  days  of  Fort  Wayne. 

About  the  year  1822  I  was  sent  to  school  and  this  school  was  held  in 
the  fort.  My  teacher  was  a  Baptist  nnissionary  by  the  name  of  McCoy. 
This  same  n?.issionary  baptized  by  immersion  a  daughter  of  Captain  Wells, 
who,  as  you  know,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Little  Turtle,  Captain  Wells 
had  three  daughters,  Rebecca,  Ann,  and  Jane.  Ann  married  Dr.  Turner; 
Rebecca,  Captain  Hackley;  and  Jane,  a  Mr.  Gregg.  There  was  great  ex- 
citement when  Captain  Hackley  hanged  himself  at  his  home  in  Bloomingdale. 
This,  of  course,  happened  when  I  was  yet  a  young  child.  I  next  went  to 
school  in  the  Council  House.  In  one  room  there  were  cupboards  full  of  to- 
bacco to  be  sold  or  given  to  the  Indians.  Whenever  the  beys  were  unruly, 
they  were  shut  up  in  these  cupboards  until  they  were  almost  suffocated.    I 


next  went  to  school  in  the  jail,  which  was  situated  where  the  Court  House 
now  stands.  The  old  jail  was  built  of  logs,  and  I  remember  being  told  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  was  imprisoned  just  so  often  for  debt. 
As  soon  as  he  w^as  incarcerated  he  would  mysteriously  appear  on  the  street. 
This  happened  so  often  that  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  he  could 
lift  out  one  of  the  logs,    step  out  and  replace  it. 

I  can  remember,  I  think  it  was  in  1828,  how  wolves  would  prowl  around 
about  where  Shoaff's  Gallery  used  to  stand  and  where  Wolf  &  Dessauer's 
large  store  now  stands.  This  was  an  open  and  wooded  spot  and  here  the 
wolves  were  trapped  and  disposed  of. 

When  I  was  older,  I  was  sent  to  Detroit  to  school,  but  returning  home 
at  one  time  for  a  visit,  I  met  Mr.  Lucien  P.  Ferry,  a  rising  young  lawyer 
here,  and  we  were  married  in  1831.  I  was  just  seventeen  years  old.  In 
those  days  cook  stoves  were  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
I  cooked  my  first  meal,  after  I  was  married,  in  a  fireplace  ten  feet  long. 
In  1836  my  husband  bought  a  stove  from  a  family  traveling  through  in  a 
wagon,    and  people  for  miles  around  came  to  see  the  curiosity. 

While  we  lived  in  a  primitive  way,  we  did  not  dress  that  way.  The 
ladies'  dresses  were  rich  brocaded  silks,  satins,  and  Canton  crepes,  cut 
decollete  and  sleeveless.  Life  was  very  gay  as  the  garrison  was  filled 
with  officers  and  their  families,   and  many  parties  were  given. 

The  men  were  resplendent,  sonne  in  their  military  uniforms,  while 
the  civilians  wore  broadcloth  suits  with  satin  vests  and  ruffled  shirts  of 
linen,   and  silk  and  satin  stocks. 


I  think  the  old  fort  was  torn  down  in  1865.  The  old  Hedekin  property, 
now  occupied  by  the  Honorable  James  Robinson,  was  the  exact  spot  where 
the  Council  House  stood,  the  front  facing  Columbia  Street.  The  old  well 
of  the  fort  was  on  the  northwest  corner  where  the  Nickle  Plate  Railroad 
passes  this  house. 

One  of  the  blockhouses  was  right  by  the  well. 

Major  Stickney's  daughter  was  the  first  child  born  in  the  fort  and  he 
called  her  "Indiana.  " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Bourie  were  born  in  the  Council  House,  and 
strange  to  say,    in  the  same  room. 

Mrs.    Margaret  Colerick,    lately  deceased,    was  born  in  the  fort. 

Where  the  Pennsylvania  Depot  now  stands  wild  strawberries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits  grew  in  abundance,  but  the  blackberries  grew  everywhere 
in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  Indians,  who  cherished  the  belief  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  caused 
these  fruits  to  ripen  specially  for  them,  venerated  this  spot  and  called  it 
"Ke-ki-onga,  "  either  because  the  word  signified  "blackberry  patch"  or  was 
a  symbol  of  antiquity.  That  this  particular  spot  was  venerated  is  shown  by 
the  long  defense  they  made  to  keep  it--indicating  their  belief  that  it  was  the 
most  ancient  village  of  the  Miamis. 

From  the  year  1814,  when  I  was  christened  Caroline  T.  Bourie,  just 
ninety-three  years  ago,  I  have  watched  Fort  Wayne  grow  from  a  small  In- 
dian village  to  the  beautiful  city  which  we  are  all  now  so  proud  of,  and  nny 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  live  and  think  over  the  life  of  the  early  days,  which 


were  equally  as  full  of  pleasures  as  of  privations  and  cares. 

(Mrs.  Lucien  P.  Ferry  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
MacMillan  of  Decatur,  Ind.  ,  and  is  a  bright  and  active  woman  for  her 
years,   and  is  always  eager  to  tell  of  the  pioneer  days  of  Fort  Wayne.  ) 


ALEXANDER  C»    COMPARET, 
Speaker 
Mrs.    Chairman,    Old  and  Young  Settlers  of  Allen  County: -- 

It  is  a  little  unusual  for  me  to  appear  in  public  and  speak  before  an 
audience,   but  I  will  endeavor  to  do  the  best  I  can  in  giving  this  history. 

My  father  came  up  the  Maumee  River  in  1818  and  landed  here  in  Fort 
Wayne  as  a  "fur  trader."  I  was  born  here  on  Columbia  Street  in  18Z8  on 
the  fourth  day  of  January,  so  you  may  know  whether  or  not  I  am  an  early 
settler  of  Allen  County. 

V/illiam  and  Washington  Ewing  and  my  father,  Francis  Comparet, 
were  the  most  extensive  fur  traders  in  this  country.  It  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  you  to  know  how  this  fur  was  taken  from  Fort  Wayne  to  other 
places.  We  had  no  roads,  just  the  Maumee  River.  The  early  settlers  went 
into  the  woods,  felled  poplar  trees  and  made  out  of  them  a  contrivance  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  long.  The  furs  we  re  packed  closely  and  put  on  this  contrivance 
and  sent  down  Lake  Erie.  The  men  along  the  lake  to  whom  this  fur  was 
consigned  would  wade  into  the  river  and  swamps  for  this  traffic.  Often  this 
fur  was  picked  up  by  persons  other   than  the  ones  for  whom  it  was  intended 


and  the  whole  shipment  lost. 

The  first  boat  yard  on  the  Feeder  Canal  was  constructed  by  Barthold 
It.  Sons.  They  built  the  first  three  canalboats.  The  first  boat  was  called 
"Indiana"  and  was  built  for  Mr.  Asa  Fairfield.  It  started  from  a  place  on 
the  Feeder  Canal  north  of  Bloomingdale,  known  in  those  days  as  the  Hinton 
farm. 

There  were  four  brothers,  Samuel,  Archy,  William,  and  Monroe 
Mahon,  who  became  the  principal  owners  of  the  first  boats,  the  "Indiana," 
"Clyde,"  "Wabash,"  and  "Chief  Richardville.  "  This  last  named  boat  was 
built  by  my  father,  who  leased  it  to  Captain  Dana  Columbia,  the  father  of 
Mrs.    D.    F.    Comparet.      The  latter  is  still  living  in  Fort  Wayne. 

One  other  line  of  boats  used  on  the  Maumee  River  in  early  days  was 
the  Maumee  River  line  of  pirogue  and  keelboats.  The  men  who  followed 
this  line  of  work  were  John  F.  Barbor,  Patrick  Ravenscroft,  Hull,  and 
many  others  living  along  the  Maumee  River. 

The  keelboats  were  propelled  by  man  power.  The  boats  had  a  run- 
ning board  on  each  side;  three  to  four  men  with  long  poles  with  heavy  iron 
sockets  at  the  end  walked  back  and  forth  a  distance  of  thirty-five  or  more 
feet  and  shoved  the  boats  up  the  river.  This  was  the  way  traffic  was  car- 
ried up  the  stream  of  the  Maumee  River  to  provide  the  early  settlers  with 
goods  to  supply  their  wants. 

The  pirogues,  made  by  hollowing  out  a  poplar  log,  would  measure 
from  two  to  three  feet  across  and  as  long  as  the  log  would  make.  Produce 
was  sent  down  the  St.    Mary's   River  in  these   boats  from  Dayton  and  Piqua, 


Ohio,  and  after  they  were  unloaded,  they  were  allowed  to  drift  down  the 
river.  The  first  produce  was  brought  up  the  river  in  these  pirogues  and 
later  on  in  keelboats. 

In  the  middle  of  1830,  a  small  steamboat  came  up  the  Maumee  River 
from  Defiance  during  the  high  waters.  She  landed  above  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  river  just  above  where  the  St.  Joe  and  St.  Mary's  Rivers  form 
the  Maumee.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  seen  on  these  rivers.  The  boat  did  not 
stay  but  long  enough  to  take  out  excursions  up  the  St.  Joe  and  St.  Mary's 
Rivers. 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  there  was  once  a  creek  rvuining  up 
Harrison  Street,  but  there  was,  for  I  have  waded  the  creek  nnany  times. 
It  was  called  Lee's  Ford  and  began  at  the  Bloomingdale  bridge  and  contin- 
ued to  where  the  Wabash  Railroad  is  now.  We  used  to  catch  minnows  in  this 
creek  to  go  fishing.  I  have  seen  Columbia  Street  when  the  culvert  would 
fill  up  with  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  of  water.     You  could  run  a  skiff  in  it. 

In  the  early  days,  Frank  Aveline  was  also  a  fur  trader  and  had  a 
trading  store  on  the  corner  of  Columbia  and  Calhoun  Streets.  Richardville 
also  had  a  store  on  Columbia  Street.  These  trading  stores  were  only  opened 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  when  the  Indians  came  here  to  dispose  of  their  furs 
and  lay  in  a  supply  of  blankets  and  other  articles. 

The  first  bank  of  Indiana  was  opened  up  in  the  basement  of  a  one  and 
one-half-story  brick  house  on  Columbia  Street  which  was  owned  by  my 
father.  The  Honorable  Hugh  McCullough  was  president  and  Mr.  M.  W. 
Hubbell,    cashier. 


The  digging  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  was  a  great  benefit  to  Fort 
Wayne.  After  its  completion,  we  were  able  to  handle  a  great  deal  more 
wheat,  as  the  Canal  was  a  great  outlet  from  Lafayette.  Instead  of  going 
down  through  the  Wabash  River  to  New  Orleans,  the  wheat  was  sent  to  To- 
ledo instead. 

I  recall  going  down  to  Paulding  County  at  a  time  when  this  county  was 
all  timberland  and  could  be  bought  for  31  cents  an  acre.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  $1.25,  then  62  1/2  cents,  then  reduced  to  31  cents,  but  very  few 
people  would  buy,   as  it  was  a  desperate  country. 

In  early  days  the  settlers  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  fishing,  as 
the  rivers  here  afforded  a  great  supply  of  fish.  There  were  no  dams  a- 
cross  the  Maumee,  and  the  fish  found  their  way  up  from  Lake  Erie  to  Fort 
Wayne.  I  have  seen  them  so  plentiful  on  the  riffles  that  a  person  could 
easily  gather  them  up  by  hand  and  carry  them  to  shore. 

In  building  the  Canal,  there  had  to  be  built  two  dams  to  supply  water 
for  the  Canal;  one,  below  Defiance,  Ohio,  and  one,  at  Providence,  Ohio. 
These  two  dams  put  a  stop  to  the  fish  coming  up  the  river  from  Lake  Erie. 

The  first  boats  for  the  Canal  were  built  by  Mr.  Elsworth,  a  fine  boat- 
builder.  Of  these,  the  Ewing  Company  owned  four;  Little  &  McCullough, 
two;  Hill  &  Orbison,  two;  and  at  least  eight  were  owned  by  different  indi- 
viduals. 

The  first  burying  ground  here  was  just  west  of  the  present  jail  on  a 
sandy  ridge,  and  many  were  laid  to  rest  here  uncared-for  with  the  graves 
grown  over  with  briars  and  thorn  bushes. 


Alexander  C.    Comparet 


GEORGE  W.    BRACKENRIDGE 
Mrs.    Chairman,    Ladies  and  Gentlemen; -- 

I  am  surprised  at  my  temerity  in  consenting  to  appear  before  an  in- 
telligent audience  to  present  pictures,  in  words,  of  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  long  past;  and  the  scenes,  as  I  describe  them  from  the  faded  roll  of 
my  memory,   nnay  be  as  vague  as  the  boy's  description  of  his  lost  calf. 

The  boy  asked  a  man  he  met  if  he  had  seen  a  stray  calf.  He  was  an- 
swered, "Describe  it."  "Well,  it  was  about  as  tall  as  a  stump,  had  a  tail 
about  as  long  as  a  string,   and  a  spot  on  the  side  next  the  fence.  " 

My  father,  who  lived  in  Brookville,  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  a  town 
about  forty  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  by  General  Jackson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  registrar  of  the  Land  Office  in  Fort 
Wayne.  This  was  in  1830.  He  took  his  way  across  the  country  on  horse- 
back to  acquaint  himself  with  the  roads --the  most  direct  route  for  trans- 
portation of  family  and  household  goods --to  look  over  the  situation  in  Fort 
Wayne,  and  to  provide  someplace  to  bestow  his  family.  He  returned  home, 
consultedmy  mother--but  not  mybrother  and  me--andmade  arrangements 
to  move,  securing  the  services  of  tv/o  large  covered  wagons,  one  to  be 
drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen,   the  other,   by  horses. 

The  wagons  were  loaded  and  we  bade  farewell  to  our  old  home.  Our 
company   nuinbered  seven:     father;    mother;    Robert  Brackenridge,    nephew 


of  my  father;  my  brother  Joseph,  who  was  older  than  I;  two  sisters,  Julia 
and  Baby  Eliza,    and  two  teamsters. 

Our  progress  was  slow.  The  sparse  settlements  afforded  xincertain 
entertainment.  Night  sometimes  overtook  us  in  the  dark  woods,  and  then 
we  camped,   never  being  disturbed  or  hindered. 

We  landed  in  Fort  Wayne  in  the  fall  of  1830  and  took  possession  of  a 
log  house  which  was  on  the  north  side  of  Columbia  Street,  about  half  way 
between  Clinton  and  Barr  Streets.  Our  house  stood  flush  with  the  side- 
walks--if  there  had  been  any.  The  front  room  was  of  good  size.  There 
was  another  cabin  back,  with  a  covered  space  between,  which  served  as  a 
storeroom.  The  back  room  was  kitchen  and  dining  roonn;  the  front  was 
office  and  sleeping  room.  Each  room  had  a  large  fireplace.  Stoves  were 
not  known  then.  We  passed  the  winter  here  and  in  the  spring  moved  into  a 
two- story  hewn-log  house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Berry  and  Calhoun 
Streets  belonging  to  Mr.  John  P.  Hedges.  The  Old  National  Bank  now  oc- 
cupies the  place. 

On  the  first  floor  of  this  house  were  two  rooms;  the  north  roona  opened 
on  Berry  Street.  This  was  the  office  in  which  were  tables,  desks,  and 
bed;  the  south  room  was  larger.  This  was  parlor,  dining  room,  and  kitch- 
en. The  second  story  was  intended  for  a  dance  hall;  temporary  partitions 
made  it  furnish  convenient  sleeping  rooms.    We  were  quite  comfortable  here. 

This  home  was  quite  remote  from  Columbia  Street,  where  all  the 
business  of  the  town  and  country  was  transacted. 

There    were     residences   there    .Iso,     and  hotels    of   good   size;    one, 


Suttenfields,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Barr  and  Columbia;  and  one,  be- 
longing to  the  Ewings  on  the  southwest  corner  of  same  streets;  these  were 
frame.  A  third  one  belonged  to  Zenas  Henderson,  situated  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Columbia  and  Calhoun  Streets,   and  was  of  brick. 

Across  the  street  from  Henderson's  Tavern  was  John  B.  Bourie's 
trading  house.     On  the  other  two  corners  were  small  stores. 

East  of  Dr.  Thompson's  residence,  just  across  the  narrow  alley, 
was  Mr.  Francis  Comparet's  brick  residence;  and  east  of  that,  on  the  ad- 
joining lot,   was  Mr.   Comparet's  store  and  trading  house. 

Near  the  corner  of  Clinton  Street  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Bequette,  a  silversmith  and  maker  of  brooches,  hair  bands,  and  trinkets 
worn  by  the  Indians.  Across  the  street  was  Ewings 's  trading  place  and 
vacant  space  for  packing  furs. 

West  along  Columbia  Street  on  the  north  side  were  dwellings -- 
McCarty's,  Mrs.  Bourie's,  the  log  house  where  we  lived,  and  a  frame 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Turner  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hackley,  both 
widows.  Next  to  this  house  was  Mr.  Barnett's  residence,  still  standing 
on  the  corner. 

Hamilton  &  Rudisill's  and  Taber's  stores  were  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Columbia  Streets;  west  of  them,  the  Post  Office,  a 
frame  building;  Captain  Henry  Rudisill  was  Postmaster.  Next,  a  brick 
double  tenement  house,  then  Henderson's  ball  alley,  and  a  hotel.  West  of 
Bourie's  trading  house  was  a  frame  dwelling  and  farther  on  the  Masonic 
Hall;  opposite ,  was  Joseph  Holman's  brick  residence  of  two  stories.    Such 


was  Columbia  Street,   the  principal  business  and  residence  street. 

The  population  of  Allen  County  in  1830  was  less  than  one  thousand, 
not  counting  the  Indians,   who  were  a  variable  quantity. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  small  army  of  Indians  who  canne  into  town 
to  trade  and  consume  firewater.  They  camped  in  the  woods  where  Clay 
Street  School  now  stands  and  hobbled  their  horses  and  turned  them  loose 
to  find  their  food.      They  could  not  wander  far. 

Here  the  tents  were  pitched.  I  saw  an  Indian  woman  on  a  pony  carry 
a  bucket  of  whisky  from  a  trading  house  on  Columbia  Street  to  the  camp 
without  spilling  a  drop,  and  the  pony  ran  all  the  way.  I  have  seen  Indians 
camp  in  the  woods  where  the  old  Berry  Street  Church  stands.  There  were 
woods  all  around  the  town.  Bloomingdale,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
was  covered  with  fine  timber.  Here  I  saw  the  first  full  display  of  Indians, 
their  manner  of  living,   and  dress. 

Women  wore  moccasins  and  leggings  of  buckskin,  skirt  and  waist  of 
blue  Merimac  calico,  and  a  blanket.  The  men  dressed  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  "skirt"  could  be  spelled  with  an  "h"  instead  of  a  "k.  "  The 
squaws  wore  no  ornaments,  except  the  silver  band  that  bound  their  hair, 
which  was  drawn  straight  back.  The  men,  however,  painted  their  faces, 
and  wore  rings  in  their  ears,  and  noses,  and  feathers  on  their  heads.  All 
is  changed  now,    wonnen  wear  the  paint  and  feathers. 

There  were  timbers  of  the  fort  stockade  standing  in  1830;  they  were 
about  a  foot  square,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  pointed  at  the  top.  The  stUmp 
of  the    flag  pole    was  also    in  front    of  the    two  blockhouses,    which   occupied 


the  high  ground  at  the  east  end  of  Main  Street  northside,  both  built  of  hewn 
logs.  These  buildings  were  two  stories  high,  consisting  of  two  large  rooms 
below,  and  the  same  above,  both  lengthwise  north  and  south.  The  one  far- 
thest from  the  street  was  taken  down  when  the  Canal  was  dug.  The  others 
stood  many  years  occupied  by  tenants.  A  blockhouse  for  storing  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  an  all-around  overjutting  second  story,  stood  about  sev- 
enty-five feet  west  of  the  two -aforementioned. 

The  Council  House,  a  well-constructed  building  of  smooth  hewnlogs, 
two  stories,  two  large  rooms  with  hall  in  the  middle,  stood  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lot  where  James  Robinson's  residence  now  is --the  old  Hedekin 
residence. 

There  were  only  two  public  buildings  inthetown.  One  wasthe  school- 
house,  brick,  about  eighteen  by  twenty  feet  square,  windows  in  front  and 
west,  large  chimney  in  east  end.  One  window  on  the  northeast  corner 
overlooked  the  river.  This  building  stood  where  the  county  jail  now  is. 
The  furniture  was  very  simple--benches  without  backs.  Writing  desks 
were  boards  pinned  to  the  wall.     It  served  for  a  number  of  years. 

Rankin,  Requa,  Achibaugh,  Barber,  Ward,  and  David  Hoover  taught 
successfully  and  successively.  The  price  of  tuition  was  according  to  the 
branches  studied.  The  price  of  fuel  was  added  with  the  bill  of  each  pupil. 
The  branches  taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  If 
the  holidays  came  during  the  term  of  a  teacher,  he  was  expected  to  treat. 
One  teacher  refused,  and  two  of  the  larger  scholars  came  to  the  school- 
house  carrying   a  large  rail.      The  teacher  saw  it,    and  rather   than  ride  it. 


consented  to  treat. 

The  other  public  building  was  a  log  jail  situated  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Public  Square.  This  was  for  confining  thieves  and  debtors 
who  could  not  or  would  not  pay  their  debts --a  miserable  law  to  imprison 
for  debt  and  take  from  a  man  his  only  chance  to  pay.  Thanks  to  the  wis- 
dom of  later  legislation,   that  relic  of  barbarism  was  rescinded. 

In  1832  and  1833,  the  stumps  were  cleared  from  the  center  of  the 
Public  Square  and  a  good-  sized  brick  building  was  erected  for  a  court  house. 
The  lower  room  was  used  for  court,  the  upper  room,  intended  for  offices, 
was  never  divided  by  partitions  and  was  used  for  a  schoolroom  and  store- 
room. Public  meetings,  mock  legislatures,  and  amateur  theatricals  were 
held  in  the  lower  rooms. 

The  first  cookstoves  brought  to  Fort  Wayne  were  unloaded  in  front  of 
the  Court  House  and,  I  believe,  stored  in  it  for  a  short  time.  They  were 
rotary  stoves.  The  top  was  round,  and  turned  on  a  center  pin  with  a  crank 
till  the  openings  with  the  cooking  vessels  came  over  the  fire. 

The  furniture  for  the  stoves  was  packed  in  crates  of  straw.  When 
these  were  opened,  rats  were  foxind  in  them  which  escaped.  These  pioneer 
rats  established  the  first  colony  of  rats,  and  we  have  never  been  out  of  rats 
since. 

The  first  bridge  to  span  a  river  here  was  built  by  subscription  just 
above  the  present  Clinton  Street  Bridge.  It  was  a  toll  bridge  tended  by  an 
old  gentleman  named  Simonton. 

The  first  church  erected  and  completed   was  the  Presbyterian  on  the 


second  lot  fromthe  southwest  corner  of  Berry  and  Lafayette  Streets.  There 
was  a  basement  for  school,   and  a  church  or  audience  room  above. 

Jesse  Hoover,  a  Lutheran  preacher,  was  the  first  teacher  to  open 
school  in  this  basement  room.  Afterwards,  Miss  Mann  and  Miss  Hubbell, 
two  finely-equipped  teachers  from  the  East,  taught  in  this  schoolroom  un- 
der the  church.  Miss  Mann  afterv/ards  became  the  wife  of  Honorable  Hugh 
McCullough,  and  Miss  Hubbell  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  P^oyal  Taylor.  Mr. 
McJunkinand  William  S.  Stevens  also  taught  in  the  basement.  Mr.  McJunkin 
afterward  built  a  house  on  Lafayette  Street  and  opened  school  there.  The 
house  still  stands  on  the  north  end  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Schlatter's  lot.  Here  we 
attended  school  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McJunkin  was  capable  of  teaching  any  branch  of  a  college  cur- 
riculum. A  noble  man,  he  was  respected  and  held  in  fond  remembrance 
by  the  many  who  went  out  from  his  school  fitted  to  engage  in  any  profession 
or  business.  He  deserves  a  more  lasting  and  conspicuous  monument  to 
his  meniory  than  the  eulogies  of  his  students. 

The  Court  House  becoming  unfit,  the  authorities  secured  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  court  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  until  suitable  buildings 
could  be  built  on  the  Square. 

One  day,  court  being  in  session  and  a  large  crov/d  present,  a  rumor 
gained  currency  that  the  steeple  of  the  church  was  not  securely  supported 
and  would  come  crashing  down  to  the  destruction  of  all  below.  Well,  at 
this  session,  when  the  room  was  crowded,  there  came  a  crash  and  roar, 
and  the  people    rushed  to  the    doors  and  windows  to  escape  the  ruins.      One 


man  clasped  the  Bible  in  his  arnas  and  crawled  under  a  bench.  Discover- 
ing that  the  steeple  was  still  in  place,  the  crowd  came  back  to  find  that  the 
long  stove  pipe  which  stretched  from  front  to  back  had  fallen- -only  that, 
and  nothing  more. 

An  eccentric  man  by  the  name  of  John  Chapman  canne  to  Fort  Wayne 
in  the  early  '3Q's  during  the  land  sales.  He  was  simply  clad,  in  truth,  clad 
like  a  beggar.  His  refined  features,  seen  through  the  gray  stubble  that 
covered  his  face  (for  he  cut  his  hair  and  beard  with  scissors --yet  he  was 
not  a  Nazarite),  told  of  his  intelligence.  He  was  serious;  his  speech  v/as 
clean,  free  from  slang  or  profanity.  He  traveled  on  foot,  went  about  seek- 
ing the  small  fractions  of  land  that  occurred  in  the  surveys  of  public  lands. 
These  he  purchased  and  later  cleared  patches,  fenced  them  with  brush, 
and  planted  apple  seeds,  which  when  grown  to  sufficient  size,  were  bought 
by  the  settlers.  These  fractions  became  valuable  and  were  bought  by  own- 
ers of  adjoining  lands. 

This  was  not  his  sole  business.  He  was  a  convert  of  the  great  spir- 
itualist, Emanuel  Swedenbourg,  and  a  self-appointed  missionary.  He  broke 
the  volumes  of  a  Swedenbourg  library  and,  separating  them  into  convenient 
sizes,  loaned  them  to  such  as  would  take  and  read  them.  When  he  could 
find  hearers,  he  woxild  read  to  them;  inspired  by  their  spirit,  his  voice 
would  rise  to  the  heroic.  He  believed  in  commiini cation  with  spirits,  a 
first,    second,   and  third  heaven,   and  marriages  in  heaven. 

Like  his  great  leader,  his  diet  was  bread  and  milk.  He  would  not 
sleep  in  a  bed,  but  on  the  floor  or  on  the  groiind.     He  must  have  had  money 


but  never  exhibited  any  or  looked  as  though  he  had  any.  For  undershirts 
he  wore  coffee  sacks.  He  died  near  here  at  a  farm  house.  If  he  did  not 
find  his  affinity  in  heaven,  he  was  disappointed.  He  was  commonly  called 
"Johnny  Appleseed.  " 

George  W.   Brackenridge 


M.    CYRUS  FAIRFIELD 
Mrs.    Chairman,    Ladies  and  Gentlemen: -- 

I  don't  know  whether  I  can  say  very  much  to  interest  you,  as  I  came 
here  at  a  great  deal  later  date  than  the  others  who  have  preceded  nne,  and 
they  have  told  you  about  all. 

I  can  remember  when  there  were  more  Indians  in  Fort  Wayne  than 
white  people.  I  do  not  remember  a  great  deal  about  the  old  fort.  I  re- 
member seeing  it,  but  I  was  a  pretty  young  traveler  at  that  time.  In  1832, 
I  arrived  here,  and  I  was  six  months  old.  We  were  two  months  on  the  way. 
Of  course,  the  Canal  was  not  completed  then,  and  the  company  came  up 
the  Maumee  River.  I  can  remember  since  '42.  I  was  then  ten  years  old, 
but  I  can  remember  a  great  many  things  which  happened  about  that  time. 

I  can  not  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  the  old  fort,  but  there  are  some 
things  I  remember  that  might  interest  you. 

Over  where  the  electric  light  works  now  stands,  when  I  went  to  school 
in  the  spring  of  the  year--say  in  April  and  May--it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  squaws  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets,  lying  in  the  thicket.    I  was  not  so 


much  afraid  of  them,   just  passed  by  them  and  went  on  my  way. 

My  father  had  the  first  boat  built --the  first  passenger  and  freight 
boat  that  ran  on  the  Canal --and  it  was  called  the  "Indiana.  "  I  remember 
they  went  to  Huntington  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July.  Among  the  crowd 
were  Hugh  McCuUough,  my  father's  brother,  my  father,  who  was  captain 
of  the  boat  for  that  occasion,  Allen  Hamilton,  Judge  Hanna,  Major  Lewis, 
and  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  early  settlers.  They  had  a  pretty  big  time  of  it-- 
dancing  on  the  boat,  etc.  --and  they  thought  they  were  going  some.  I  often 
think  that  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  come  back  and  see  how  we  go  to- 
day,  they  would  think  they  were  not  going  so  fast  then. 

The  tract  of  land  that  lies  between  DeWald  Street  and  Taylor  Street, 
from  Broadway  east  to  Oakley  Street,  we  called  "hog  pasture.  "  My  father 
built  a  pen  of  round  logs  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  He  had  a  so-called 
trap  door,  "a  figure  four,"  which  gave  entrance  into  the  pen.  We  used  to 
catch  a  good  many  hogs  in  this  pen.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  through 
this  place,  as  it  was  a  swamp.  There  were  a  great  many  wolves  around 
there.     We  tried  to  raise  sheep,   but  the  wolves  destroyed  too  many  for  us. 

My  father  came  here  in  '32,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Thonapson  was  his  bank- 
er, there  being  no  regular  bank  at  that  time.  My  father  brought  nnore  nnon- 
ey  here  than  any  other  man.  He  was  an  old  sea  captain  and  had  with  him 
when  he  came  here,  $30,  000.  Mrs.  Thompson  told  him  several  times  that 
he  ought  to  be  careful  about  the  money,  so  he  gave  it  to  her  for  safe-keep- 
ing. She  sewed  the  money  up  in  one  of  her  mattresses,  where  she  kept  it 
until  father  looked  around  to  see  where  he  could  best  invest  it. 


He  came  here  to  lookaround  for  a  site  and  then  returnedand  brought 
his  family  back  with  him.  Mrs.  Thompson  often  told  father  that  she  never 
slept  very  well  with  all  that  money  in  the  bed,  for  she  never  knew  what 
might  happen  to  it. 

David  Colerick  and  F.  P.  Randall  were  also  among  some  of  the  early 
settlers. 

My  father,  Asa  Fairfield,  came  here  withhis  brother ,  Oliver  Fairfield. 
Oliver  Fairfield  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  is  now  living,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Carnahan.  When  my 
father  and  uncle  were  on  the  v/ay  herefrom  the  Pl-3?t,  they  stopped  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  each  bought  a  carriage.  These  were  loaded  on  the  boat,  and  we 
sal  in  them  as  we  rode  along  in  the  boat.  These  were  the  first  carriages 
ever  brought  to  Fort  Wayne.  Oliver  1  airfield  sold  his  to  Col.  Wines,  who 
lived  v/here  Concordia  College  now  stands.  My  lather  and  uncle  were  both 
sea  captains. 

I  believe  I  cannot  tell  you  much  more  about  the  history  of  old  Fort 
Wayne.     I  thank  you  for  the  time  and  attention  wliich  you  have  given  me. 

Mr.    Cyrus  Fairfield 


MR.    CHARLES  KISER 
Son  of  Hon.    Peter  Kiser,    Deceased 
Mrs.    President,    Ladies  and  Gentlemen; -~ 

With   pleasure   I    greet    you.      I   am   no  orator,    but  my   father  was.     I 


have  had  a  few  notes  reduced  to  writing,   which  I  will  read  to  you. 

My  father,  the  Honorable  Peter  Kiser,  was  born  in  Gra.nt  County, 
Ohio,  August  6,  1810.  Our  family  Bible--that  was  the  record  from  his 
good  mother- -says  father  was  born  on  that  date.  He  was  a  man  who  stood 
over  sixfeet  high  and  weighed  over  three  hundred  pounds.  He  was  married 
to  Rebecca  Snyder  on  October  2,  1842.  To  them  were  born  eight  children, 
all  boys.  Richard  Kiser,  the  father  of  Peter  Kiser,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  served  under  General  Hull.  He  was  with  him  at  the  sur- 
render of  Detroit  in  1812. 

Father  said  his  first  visit  to  Fort  Wayne  was  in  1822,  whenhe  brought 
a  drove  of  hogs  here.  There  were  here,  at  that  time,  forty  Indians  to  one 
white  person.  Father  was  then  about  twelve  years  of  age.  In  1832,  he  lo- 
cated in  Fort  Wayne  permanently.  In  1844,  he  commenced  the  mercantile 
business  in  a  general  way.  His  store  is  now  known  as  No.  6l7  Calhoun 
Street.     He  continued  in  business  there  until  1885  or  1886. 

My  father  was  first  a  butcher  by  occupation.  The  old  settlers  will 
remember  the  kind  of  cleaver  used  in  those  days.  fExhibited  the  kind  of 
cleaver  used  then  and  presented  it  to  the  relic  room.^  You  can  judge  that 
my  father  had  great  strength  to  be  able  to  use  a  cleaver  of  this  size.  I  have 
often  seen  him  lift  a  barrel  of  flour  or  salt  into  the  rear  of  a  wagon  and 
think  nothing  of  it. 

Father  had  no  education;  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  had  a 
remarkable  memory.  He  was  able  to  scrawl  his  own  signature,  which  I 
will  show  you  later.      He  was  a    member  of   the  Legislature    for  two  terms. 


He  was  a  member  at  the  time  our  school  laws  were  made,  now  gi\ing  us 
our  free  schools. 

A  great  inany  stories  were  told  about  Peter  Kiser,  such  as  the  one 
about  the  cheese  and  grindstone ,  and  theyaretrue  to  life.  He  keptno  books 
but  had  a  system  of  marks  by  which  he  indicated  v/hat  his  customer  s  bought. 
In  the  instance  referred  to,  he  had  nnade  a  circle  indicating  that  he  had 
sold  a  clieese.  When  the  customer  came  to  pay  the  bill,  he  insisted  that 
he  had  not  bought  a  cheese,  but  a  grindstone.  father  said,  "Yes,  that  is 
so;  I  forgot  to  put  the  hole  in  it.  " 

leather  entered  into  the  sports  of  the  times  and  enjoyed  the  practical 
jokes  that  men  at  that  time  were  accustomed  to  practice  on  one  another. 

I  will  now  tell  you  about  some  of  my  personal  life,  from  1852  to  a 
few  yea rs  ago. 

I  remember  well  when  old  Joe  Richardville,  with  his  two  squaw  sis- 
ters, came  to  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  and  made  my  father's  store  their 
rendezvous.  They  would  sit  there  all  day  long  and  smoke  and  chew  and 
drink  whisky,  for  it  was  then  sold  for  fifteen  cents  a  gallon.  Prior  to  1860, 
it  was  twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  gallon. 

In  going  out  to  the  reservation,  these  Indians  would  go  down  Main 
Street  to  Broadway  and  then  oixt  to  the  Bluffton  Plank  Road,  each  following 
the  other  in  single  file. 

I  can  remember  when  the  old  Spencer  House  stood  where  the  Shields 
Clothing  House  now  stands.  It  was  used  as  Government  Headqiiarters. 
Where    the    Court   House  stands,    the  lot    was    fenced   in  with   a  board   fence 


five  feet  high.  Inside  this  fence,  we  often  would  see  Indians  lying,  sleep- 
ing off  their  drunks.  These  Indians  had  been  paid  off  the  night  before  by 
the  Governnnent  and  had  spent  at  least  a  portion  of  their  money  for  "fire- 
water. " 

I  can  well  remember  when  the  packets  used  to  riinhere  on  the  Canal, 
and  I  recall  nny  great  anxiety  to  have  a  chance  to  ride  on  one  of  them.  They 
seemed  grand  to  us  then.  Talk  about  your  Pullman  packets,  they  had  them 
in  those  days,  but  they  were  pulled  by  mules.  They  made  on  an  average 
abput  three  nniles  an  hour,  depending  upon  the  stages  of  water.  If  the  water 
was  low,  they  could  not  go  fast.  The  packets  had  a  bell  on  them  and  a  tin 
horn.  They  would  ring  the  bell  on  coming  into  the  city.  The  lockand  bridge 
tenders  were  notified  of  the  coming  of  the  boat  by  means  of  the  horn. 

I  rennember  well  the  first  locomotive  that  canne  in  on  the  Wabash 
road.  The  first  locomotive  on  the  Ohio  &  Indiana  Railroad,  now  called  the 
Pennsylvania,  came  here  from  Toledo  on  a  flatboat.  It  was  unloaded  near 
the  railroad  track  at  a  point  close  to  the  old  City  Woolen  Mills.  The  old 
Woolen  Mills  building  is  still  standing  and  is  occupied  at  present  by  Schlatter 
&  Co.    for  a  hardware  storeroom. 

My  father,  as  many  of  you  know,  kept  a  scrapbook,  and  it  was  noted 
for  the  many  wonderful  and  curious  things  it  contained.  I  have  brought  it 
with  me  and  shall  exhibit  it  here  tonight. 

Charles  Kiser 


MISS  EMMA  JENKINSON 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  on  Historic  Points  in  Fort 
Wayne,    read  before  the  Unity  Club  by  Miss  Emma  Jenkinson. 

Joseph  Jenkinson,  youngest  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Jenkinson,  was 
commandant  at  the  fort  for  a  period  of  eight  months  of  the  year  1814.  One 
of  the  relics  of  the  family  is  a  letter  to  his  wife  writtenfrom  the  fort,  dated 
March  19,  1814,  mostly  filled  with  regret  for  his  absence  from  his  wife 
and  children- -and  the  trouble  he  was  having  with  his  body  servant  Zeb,  a 
Negro  slave.  It  was  sent  by  a  Mr.  Swain  to  his  wife  in  Franklin,  Ohio. 
His  commission  was  from  Gabriel  Slaughter,  governor  of  Kentucky,  and 
gave  him  rank  as  major  in  the  regular  army.  It  is  said  that  he  brought 
three  companies  of  men  from  Cincinnati  to  reinforce  the  fort  here,  niarch- 
ing  overland  through  swamps  and  trackless  forests,  menaced  on  all  sides 
by  the  hostile  Indians. 

At  a  point  near  Decatur,  the  men  embarked  in  large  canoes  floating 
down  the  St.  Mary's  River.  All  went  well  until  a  point  just  back  of  the 
McCullcch  homestead,  where  there  was  a  dangerous  place  in  the  river. 
The  commander  of  the  expedition.  Major  Jenkinson,  himself  manned  each 
boat,  taking  it  through  the  treacherous  waters,  v/alking  from  a  point  below 
the  bend  in  a  narrow  pathway  to  a  point  above,  each  time  passing  a  thicket 
of  bushes  concealing  a  small  party  of  Indians.  He  thought  the  last  boat 
crew  more  competent  than  the  others  and  bade  them  follov/.  While  this 
boat  was  passing,  the  ambushed  Indians,  having  been  silent  as  all  the  other 
boats  passed,    knowing  they   were  outnumbered,    opened  fire  and  killed  the 


entire  boat  crew.  Major  Jenkinson  died  in  New  Orleans  of  yellow  fever, 
at  the  earlyage  of  thirty-six  years.  Heleftone  son,  Moses  Vail  Jenkinson, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Fort  Wayne  bar  from  1844  until  his  death  in 
October,    1865. 

My  brother,    Joseph  James  Jenkinson,    a  member  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
bar  until  his  death  in  1893,  was  named  forhis  grandfather.  Major  Jenkinson. 


HENRY  COLERICK 
Ladies  and  Friends:-- 

Unlike  my  friend  Kiser,  this  is  not  my  first  appearance,  and  it  only 
goes  to  show  what  a  man  will  do  for  his  wife. 

I  am  here  at  her  instigation.  I  knew  it  was  a  mistake.  I  knew  that 
my  friends  had  not  called  upon  nne  to  tell  about  the  long  dinn  past,  because 
a  man  is  just  as  old  as  he  feels,  and  I  will  be  nineteen  tomorrow.  My  hair 
is  silvered  over  somewhat,  and  white,  but  that  is  on  account  of  the  pro- 
foxind  shock  in  the  defeat  of  Bryan  in  1896. 

In  1831,  my  father,    David  H.  Colerick,    was  nmarried  in  Indianapolis. 
They  came  here  on  horseback  all  the  way  through  the  woods  on  the  road  now 
known  as    "The  National  Road,"    located  somewhere  in   the  neighborhood  of 
Wabash  or  Muncie.     Father  took  his  bride  to  what  is  called  the  Schwieter's 
Bakery,   a  two-story   building    which    stands    out   about    six   feet  on   Clinton 
Street,    and  that  was  their  bridal  chamber  for  five  or  six  years. 

One  after  another  brought  his  bride  there. 


One  thing  which  brought  much  pleasure  to  my  young  heart  was  the 
arrival  of  the  first  steamboat  here.  It  had  been  constructed  at  Crestline. 
It  .came  in  on  the  north  side  of  Columbia  Street,  the  canal  boat  landing  for 
many  years  before.  There  were  soon  two  boats  for  Terre  Haute  and  two 
for  Toledo.  I  coxild  see  the  men  come  in  with  these  boats  and  bring  in 
dressed  chickens,  rich  butter,  and  solid,  substantial  food  which  are  now 
regarded  as  rarities. 

The  front  portion  of  the  boat  would  hold  about  twenty  or  thirty  per- 
sons and,  curtained  off,  would  be  a  department  for  the  ladies.  The  packet 
boats  in  those  days  would  have  a  long  extension  table  that  would  be  fitted 
up  for  breakfast.  I  was  then  almost  as  little  as  I  am  now,  and  I  was  in  the 
ladies'  cabin.  We  would  gather  there,  and  what  I  would  call  today  a  good 
meal  was  set  before  us.  In  those  days,  they  would  set  back  the  dining  room 
table  and  thenbring  out  the  little  tables,  and  with  a  melodion  in  the  one  end 
of  the  boat,  the  old  gentlemen,  finely  dressed,  would  be  a  telling  scene. 
I  don't  believe  I  ever  turned  State's  evidence  and  told  anybody,  but  I  would 
see  the  lawyers  go  down  in  the  far  end  of  the  boat  and  mix  something  to- 
gether, some  good,  strong,  simple  stuff  called  peppermint.  They  wo\ild 
take  long  straws,  and  they  would  have  a  great  time  getting  to  Terre  Haute 
and  other  places  on  those  packets.  But  leaving  aside  little  forgetfulness, 
it  was  a  pleasure,    rather  than  a  trouble  or  labor,   to  travel  in  those  boats. 

Had  I  thought  of  it,  I  would  have  prepared  myself  to  give  you  some- 
thing which  would  be  entertaining.  Those  whom  you  nneet  here  tonight  are 
the  real  fathers    of  your    country,    and  it  is   the   greatest    country  that  has 


ever  bloomed  and  bios sorr^ed  under  the  blessings  of  God.  True  happiness 
remains  in  the  worship  of  those  in  the  protection  of  this  covintry,  and  it  is 
grand  to  teach  vnur  children  and  have  them  teach  their  children.  Never  in 
the  history  of  man,  under  power  of  man's  sway,  has  such  an  empire  ex- 
isted. Look  upon  the  bright  side,  and  remember  that,,  as  America  gives 
to  you  such  men  as  President  Roosevelt  and  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  you 
shall  never  despair  of  your  country's  grandeur. 

Henry  Colerick 


MARTHA  BRAND  RIFF  HANNA 
Early  Days 

My  earliest  recollection  of  Fort  Wayne  is  coming  here  in  June,  I85Z, 
on  a  packet  on  the  Canal  and  stopping  at  the  Hedekin  House;  Mr.  Calvin 
Anderson  was  then  being  the  proprietor. 

My  firf, t  party  was  at  Eliza  Hanna's,  to  which  I  went  in  an  omnibus 
in  company  with  Theresa  Anderson,   now  known  as  Mrs.    George  Ely. 

Shortly  after  we  moved  to  the  brick  house,  remembered  as  Samuel 
Shoaff's  residence,  next  the  market  spb-ce,  only  a  block  from  the  home  of 
Mr.  F.  P.  Randall.  Mr.  Randall's  beautiful  garden  full  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  and  rare  plants  and  fruits--the  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  and 
lemon,  with  hedges  of  roses;  the  fragrant  hundred  leaf,  cabbage,  velvet, 
eglantine,  tea  roses,  and  the  sweet-scented  lemon  verbena,  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all,   fifty  years  ago. 


Delia  Randall,  an  older  sister  of  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  was  one  of  my 
playnnates,  and  many  a  pretty  posey  did  she  give  me.  One  of  our  pastimes 
was  to  see  how  often  we  could  cross  Lafayette  Street  in  front  of  the  loco- 
motive or  place  crossedpins  onthe  track  to  make  our  doll's  scissors.  An- 
other was  to  jump  off  the  steps  of  the  old  First  Church,  built  by  the  Pres- 
byterians in  1831,  but  at  that  time  used  by  the  English  Lutherans.  (Two  of 
the  first  mennbers  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  were  half-breeds  and 
were  nieces  of  "Little  Turtle,  '')  I  have  a  photograph  given  me  by  Amelia 
Rudisill  of  this  church.  A  short  distance  away  were  the  ruins  of  the  old 
blockhouse,   which  had  a  mysterious  and  awesome  look  to  us. 

One  of  my  first  callers  v/as  Sue  Burnett,  no-;  Mrs.  John  Shoaff,  who 
cliiTibed  up  tlie  fence  and  sat  down  socially  beside  jne.  She  said,  "I'l^i  aw- 
ful inad  I've  got  red  hair.     1  don't  like  red  hair.'" 

We  all,  little  and  big,  attended  school  in  the  basement  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  Post  Office  no'.v  stands.  I  believe  our 
first  teacher's  name  was  Miss  McFadden.  At  rlaytime,  v/e  sometim.es 
nearly  scared  the  wits  out  of  the  new  pupils  by  our  prank  of  playing  ghost 
in  the  furnace  room.  We  had  playhouses  in  all  the  deep-seated  windows 
which  the  pastor  and  elders  benevolently  smiled  on  ihe  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ing.    Occasionally  a  doll  would  be  left  in  a  pew,  but  it  caused  no  reprimand. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  "Old  Gibeau,"  who  daily  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  a  basket  full  of  brown  and  yellow  taffy,  and  even  after  it  was 
said  of  him  that  "he  spits  on  his  hands  when  he  puils  taffy,"  it  continued  to 
be  eaten. 


In  the  springtime,  one  of  our  picnics  was  at  Rudisill  Grove,  where 
Phoebe  Taber  was  crowned  "Queen  of  May;"  another  was  in  the  beautiful 
maple  grove  at  the  Hamilton  homestead;  and  still  another  was  out  in  the 
country  in  the  woods  nearly  surrounding  the  home  of  Kittie  Wilt,  where 
now  are  factories,    depots,   and  tracks  of  many  railroads. 

There  came  a  time  when  our  young  hearts  were  saddened  by  one  of 
our  youthful  companions,  Emerine  Hamilton,  being  taken  from  our  midst 
and  gathered  into  the  amis  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  later  winsome  Sue 
Rudisill  passed  away. 

For  a  short  time,  we  attended  Miss  Day's  (mother  of  Mrs.  George 
Wall)  select  school.  After  that  came  Rev.  S.  H.  Battin's  school- -the  morn- 
ing session  lasting  until  one  o'clock.  The  afternoon  was  given  to  recreation 
and  instructive  jaunts  through  the  foundry,  mills,  etc.  ,  and  to  rowing  on 
the  St.  Mary's  River  in  the  rowboat,  "Kekionga.  "  Nell  Edgerton,  Docia 
Nelson,    and  Clara  Sweetzer  excelled  at  the  oar. 

In  our  class  at  Sunday  School,  taught  by  Miss  Sarah  Dawkins  (Mrs. 
John  Hough),  were  Mary  Hamilton,  "Wig"  Cheney,  Alida  Sturgis,  Amanda 
Freeman,  Rosetta  Bowen,  Margaret  Cochrane,  Belle  Kirk,  Cornie  Orbison, 
and  others.  I  still  have  the  Bible  presented  to  me  by  the  superintendent, 
Dr.   H.    P.    Ayres,   for  committing  the  SHORTER  CATECHISM  to  memory. 

Another  event  many  of  us  attended,  was  the  dedication  of  our  beauti- 
ful Lindenwood  Cemetery,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  tangled  wildness, 
with  the  exception  of  one  western  section,  where  many  of  those  in  attend- 
ance that  day,   are  now  resting.  0 


Later,  we  were  neighbors  of  Dr.  B.  S.  Woodworth  and  family.  Dr. 
Woodworth  loved  books,  and  one  evening,  upon  going  over,  I  found  him 
cutting  the  leaves  of  a  new  book  with  his  penknife.  He  remarked,  "It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  an  uncut  book,  cut  the  leaves,  and  read  as  you  go 
along.  " 

Recently,  among  a  boxful  of  old  invitations,  I  found  a  black-bordered 
invitation  addressed  to  my  father  and  mother,  inviting  them  to  the  funeral 
services  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Lewis,  of  Lewis  Street.  Another  invitation 
was  for  myself  to  a  party  at  the  Rockhill  House,  now  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
given  by  Henry  Rumsey. 

Dancing  was  forbidden  by  the  Church  in  early  days;  nevertheless ,  we 
made  our   first  attempts    at  the  homes    of  Mrs,    Hugh    McCuUoch   and   Mrs„ 
Watson  Wall.      Going  through   the  grassy   lane  one  evening   to  a  party  at  the 
Swinney  home,     an  amusing  occurrence  was  the  encounter  of  a  frog  with  one 
of  the  boys,    the  frog    crawling  up   his  trouser    leg  and    causing    great    con- 
sternation and  fun. 

I  will  relate  an  incident  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wines  once  told  me  in 
her  enjoyable  way  and  gusto.  Their  home,  that  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wines, 
was  a  log  house  containing  one  large  room,  part  of  which  was  divided  off 
for  a  bedroom  by  curtains  of  bed  quilts  and  coverlids,  and  when  guests 
were  entertained  another  bedroom  would  be  improvised  in  the  same  manner. 

This  incident  was  upon  the  occasion,  Mrs.  Wines  told  me,  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Williams,  who  came  on  horseback  to  settle 
in  Fort  Wayne.     It  was  shortly  after  their  marriage,   and  they  stopped  with 


Mrs.  Wines.  In  those  primitive  days,  cooking  utensils  were  necessarily 
few,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transportation  over  the  mountains.  She  told 
of  the  first  meal  that  she  prepared  forher  guests.  She  hung  the  kettle  with 
water  on  the  crane  which  swung  in  the  large  fireplace  over  the  flowing  logs. 
That  was  for  the  tea;  the  potatoes  were  put  to  bake  in  the  hot  ashes.  She 
then  took  her  one  skillet,  provided  with  three  feet  and  a  tightly-fitted  cover, 
and  stood  it  over  the  hot  coals.  She  first  made  and  baked  her  biscuits, 
took  them  out,  and  set  them  aside  on  the  hearth  to  keep  warm;  next  she 
cooked  the  corn,  and  lastly  the  meat,  which  was  venison.  The  meal  was 
then  ready  to  serve,  and  we  know  it  was  served  with  the  sauce  of  that  genial 
hospitality  so  well  known  of  Mrs.    Wines. 

In  1861,  when  returning  from  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh,  when  we  reached 
Alliance,  there  flashed  the  news  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky: 
"They  have  fired  on  Fort  Sumter!"  In  a  second  the  cars  were  emptied.  I 
remember  well  how  my  hoop  skirt  caught  on  the  seat,  and  I  came  near 
leaving  it  in  the  car  in  my  hurry. 

Talking  over  old  times  with  Mrs.  Eliza  Hanna  Hayden,  she  said  the 
real  founders  of  Fort  Wayne  were  substantial  men  and  women  of  culture 
and  education,  and  they  brought  with  them  their  chests  of  linen,  silver,  and 
china.  Their  tables  were  as  inviting  in  those  days  with  game  and  wild 
fruits  as  those  of  today.  They  enjoyed  themselves  spending  many  after- 
noons and  taking  tea  with  each  other.  Tea  in  those  days  was  a  scarce  ar- 
ticle, and  it  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Allen  Hamilton  and  Judge  Hanna  to  each 
buy  a  box  of  tea  in  New  York  or  Cincinnati. 


Mrs.  Hayden  also  told  me  of  the  "great  doings"  at  the  time  of  the 
completion  here  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  St  Chicago  Railro-^d.  The 
day  wound  up  with  an  illumination  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  Hanna  homestead 
(the  basement  windows  of  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  steeples  of  the 
churches  and  Court  House)  was  so  brilliantly  lighted  that  it  could  be  seen 
for  six  miles.  It  was  also  the  occasion  of  an  "infare"  given  for  Mr.  Henry 
Hanna  and  bride.  There  were  three  hundred  guests,  among  them  many 
prominent  men  connected  with  the  railroad--Samuel  J.  Tilden,  J.  F.  D. 
Lanier,  and  others.  While  the  gala  doings  v/ere  going  on  here,  Judge 
Hanna,  with  a  party,  was  celebrating  elsewhere.  On  the  way  home  he 
spied  a  deer  hanging  up.  He  remarked,  "I  inust  have  some  of  that  veni- 
son. "  While  getting  it,  the  train  left  him  behind.  After  going  several 
miles,  Mr.  Jesse  Straughn  missed  him  and  inquired,  'Where  is  the  Judge?" 
They  sent  an  engine,  and  the  Judge  came  back  witVi  his  game  in  time  for 
the  celebrated  illumination. 

Mrs.  Laura  Suttenfieid,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Judge  Hanna,  lived  with  her 
husband  in  the  fort  where  one  child--Mrs.  M.  F.  Barbour--was  born. 
They  lived  there  at  the  same  time  that  Major  Whistler  and  wife  occupied 
the  fort,  where  their  son  George  Washington  Whistler  was  born.  The  well- 
known  artist,    James  McNeil  Whistler,   was  a  son  of  this  G.    W.    Whistler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suttenfieid  built  the  first  house  in  Fort  Wayne  just 
outside  the  fort  at  what  would  now  be  the  middle  of  the  street  at  the  inter- 
section of  Columbia  and  Barr  Streets. 

Mrs.     Elvira     Dubois    was    also    a    sister    of    Mrs.     Hanna    and   Mrs. 


Suttenfield,   whose  daughter  is  Mrs.    Ophelia  Bourie. 

Nancy,  a  sister  of  Judge  Hanna,  married  Mr.  James  Barnett,  and  they 
erected  the  first  brick  building  for  their  home,  now  known  as  Schwieter's 
Bakery,   where  Mrs.    Mary  Wall,    sister  of  Mrs.    Susan  Shoaff,    was  born. 

Mr.  Barnett  and  Judge  Hanna  built  the  first  mill  in  1827,  known  as 
Beaver's  Mill. 

Martha  Br  and  riff  Hanna 
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FORT  WAYNE  IN  1838 


John  W.  Dawson 


Foreword 

The  following  sketches  are  the  product  of  the  pen  of  John  W.  Dawson  and  were 
written  about  eighteen  months  before  President  Lincoln  appointed  the  author  to  the 
governorship  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.   These  writings  seem  to  be  the  most  compre- 
hensive extant  descriptions  of  Fort  Wayne  during  the  decade  of  1830-1840,    Mr.  Daw- 
son was  possessed  of  keen  powers  of  observation,  a  strong  sense  of  local  pride,  and 
a  Hair  for  the  perpetuation  of  local  history.    The  text  is  as  published  more  than 
ninety-three  years  ago,  except  that  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  has  reconciled  the  punctuation  and  spelling  with  current 
practice . 


Whatever  relates  to  the  early  history  of  the  place  of  long  residence  is  of  much 
interest,  and  more,  if  time  has  thrown  the  period  of  early  incidents  far  into  the  past, 
or  if  the  march  of  improvement  has  removed  nearly  every  vestige  of  early  appear- 
ance. For  this  purpose  we  shall,  for  a  few  days,  change  the  'TdIII  of  fare"  which  we 
ordinarily  set  before  our  readers,  and  go  back  twenty-two  years,  and  after  noticing 
a  few  places  on  the  road  most  generally  then  traveled  to  and  from  Fort  Wayne,  give 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  place  as  it  appeared  in  March  and  during  the  summer  of 

1838,  hoping  to  thereby  induce  others,  whose  history  goes  back  of  that  period,  to  give 

* 
some  of  their  recollections. 

About  the  first  of  March,  1838,  the  writer  for  the  first  time  leaving  home  in 
Dearborn  County,  Indiana,  was  mounted  on  horse  and  turned  face  northward  for  Fort 
Wayne,  then  one  of  the  outposts,  and  which  was  reached  only  after  long  and  tedious 
journejdngs.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  ground  was  frozen,  and  on  it  laid  a  deep  and 
well -packed  snow,  the  depth  of  which  continued  to  increase  as  we  each  day  neared  the 
city  of  our  destination,  and  which  we  reached  on  sleds,  sleighs,  and  jumpers,  and  on 
horse  over  the  Piqua  Road  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Omitting  incidents  till  we  left  Piqua  COhiol,  we  note  Laramie,  or  Furrow's,  at 
the  second  crossing  of  the  stream  of  that  name — a  place  of  note,  known  in  early  In- 
dian treaties  as  Laramie's  Store,  where  was  a  blockhouse — and  being  a  noted  place 
it  was  used  to  designate  boundaries.  Here  the  Furrow  family  lived  and  kept  tavern, 
and  one  of  the  girls  having  married  a  Defrees,  he  took  up  his  residence  there  as  a 
merchant  trader;  we  presume  more  with  Indians  than  others.  This  tavern  was  con- 
sidered prime,  as  it  was,  but  perhaps  its  consequence  was  derived  from  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  which  nature  gave  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  house.    The  place  is  now 


called  Berlin.  From  this  point  seven  or  eight  miles  through  woods  which  told  of  cen- 
turies gone  by,  with  scarcely  a  white  man  to  break  the  native  silence,  we  reached  a 
distinguished  German  colony  founded  by  a  Catholic  priestnamed  Charloe.  The  place 
was  in  a  swamp  and  looked  discouraging  to  almost  everyone.  The  road  was  built  on 
round  logs  above  the  level  of  the  few  houses  which  composed  the  place.  The  inhab- 
itants all  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  it  did  seem  that  Germany  had  "come  over."  But 
by  industry  and  frugality  it  has  been  made  a  large  town,  and  the  region  around  there 
to  groan  with  wealth.  Hawthorn's  was  the  nextplace  of  note.  "Old  Johnny  Hawthorn's" 
as  it  was  called,  was  kept  by  a  wild  but  hospitable  man — ^we  think  an  Irishman — ^who 
followed  teaming  for  many  years  between  the  settlements  and  Fort  Wajme.  He  yet 
survives — as  we  hear — enjoying  the  fruits  of  early  industry. 

We  reached  St.  Mary's  fOhioJ,  late  tonight  and  took  quarters  at  the  best  hotel. 
Here  it  was  announced  that  a  traveler  had  arrived  whose  business,  of  course,  was 
to  be  inquired  into.  The  gentleman  for  the  task  was  Col.  Pickering,  one  of  St.  Mary's 
best  men;  and  from  him  we  learned  much  of  the  country — the  habits  and  customs,  the 
towns  en  route  to  Fort  Wayne — and  of  the  people  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  evening  was 
most  agreeable,  though  we  pumped  one  another.  The  next  day's  ride  was  to  push 
across  a  country  celebrated  for  its  wildness,  and  looking  endless.  But  on  we  pushed, 
and  those  who  have  been  rejoiced  by  a  like  thing,  may  well  imagine  our  joy  when  we 
heard  the  bark  of  a  dog  as  we  approached  the  cabin  of  the  hospitable  widow  Wise,  yet 
remembered  by  many  of  our  pioneer  citizens,  five  miles  this  side  of  St.  Mary's. 
Here  we  felt  like  lingering  for  yet  we  were  in  the  confines  of  civilization,  but  go  on 
we  must,  as  it  looked  cowardly  to  stop  without  having  business,  and  our  waistcoat 
not  betokening  over  9:00  a.m.    On  we  started,  entered  the  "Nine  Mile  Swamp,"  the 


place  where  so  many  had  toiled  and  waded,  swam,  given  out,  broken  down, — eaten 
up  with  mosquitoes,  harassed  with  wolves,  &c.  ,  &c., — but  we  were  disappointed, 
for  we  were  on  a  bridge  of  ice  which  made  that  part  of  the  road  the  best  of  the  route. 
It  ended  at  what  is  now  Neptune  COhioJ,  where  were  kept  a  hotel  and  whisky  shop  in 
one  log  cabin,  and  where  we  were  served  a  plain  dinner  of  com  bread,  venison  and 
mast  fed  pork  with  a  relish  which  the  Rockhill  House  could  not  now  give;  and  among 
a  band  of  wagoners  whose  talk,  while  it  gave  us  but  little  refinement,  gave  us  an^le 
knowledge  of  the  road,  the  country,  and  the  few  places  where  we  had  to  stop  ahead. 
We  soon  parted  company  with  them,  and  yet  regretted  it  for  it  was  better  than  none, 
and  then  they  were  kind.  Woods  were  still  ahead,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  amid  the 
forest  trees  in  the  narrow  track  readying  for  the  next  stopping  place — Ruel  Roeback's 
— where  the  weary  traveler  always  found  a  home,  and  which  is  still  remembered  by 
many  as  a  bright  green  place  in  that  then  desert  waste.  It  was  reached,  and  rude  as 
it  was,  it  did  seem  that  an  unpretentious  man  might  find  happiness  there;  and  so  strong 
were  first  impressions  that  though  many  years  have  gone  by,  we  have  never  passed 
it  without  renewal  of  early  feelings . 

The  point  of  note  next  ahead  was  Shane's  Prairie,  at  the  east  side  of  which  was 
the  residence  and  hotel  of  Judge  Hayes,  an  early  settler  and  a  very  plain  yet  hospita- 
ble man,  at  the  sight  of  whose  red  frame  house  and  large  tavern  sign,  our  young  heart 
leaped  for  joy.  We  were  then  in  what  was  called  by  Fort  Wayners  "The  Settlement, " 
butwhich  up  to  this  day  needs  settling  gene  rally  by  a  more  enterprising  people.  Cross- 
ing the  prairie  about  four  miles  wide  was  Shanesville  C  Ohio  J,  a  small  village  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  St.  Mary's,  forty  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  and  which  was  an  early 
noted  crossing,  deriving  its  name  from  Anthony  Shane,  a  French  Indian  of  much  good 


1 

sense  and  great  hospitality  and  honesty,  and  very  friendly  to  the  whites,  who  have 
lived  there  on  a  large  tract  of  land  to  him  reserved  by  treaty. 

This  village  was  the  trading  place  of  that  region  and  contested  the  trade  with 
WiUshire  COhioJ.  Capt.  R. ,  prior  to  1819,  built  a  mill.  This  town  reached,  it  ap- 
peared venerable  and  yet  quite  a  place  of  business  comparatively.  The  old  brick 
tavern  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  then  kept  by  Amos  Compton,  betokened  the 
nearest  approach  to  civilization  and  refinement  that  we  had  seen  since  we  had  left 
St.  Mary's,  and  yet  to  think  of  it  as  improvement  is  made  now,  excites  a  smile.  But 
they  were  old  times. 

Johnson's  was  another  place  three  miles  this  side  of  Willshlre,  where  the  trav- 
eler always  found  rest  and  comfort  except  when  the  crowd  was  too  great,  which  often 
occurred.  Here  night  was  drawing  apace,  and  we  hurried  on  towards  Fort  Wayne, 
intending  to  reach  Monmouth CIndianaJ,  a  town  then  of  note,  where  we  expected  to  be 
tonsorized  (sic)  in  style  and  "to  make  our  toilet"  out  of  a  few  dry  goods  which  distend- 
ed our  dusty  portmanteaus;  but  night  overtaking  us  six  miles  short  of  Monmouth,  we 
quartered  on  a  man  named  Smith,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Decatur,  then  just  laid 
off  in  the  woods.  Here  we  were  crowded  by  other  travelers;  and  though  the  hostess 
did  the  best  she  could,  it  was  emphatically  trying  but  easily  endured  by  a  hearty  young 
man.  Hunger  was  partially  satisfied  by  an  emigrant  family  who  saw  our  modesty  and 
wants.  Having  retired,  we  were  perplexed  to  think  that  we  must  delay  for  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  but  we  were  resolved  to  avoid  it  by  seizing  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  emigrants  and  hurry  on  to  Monmouth,  where  we  hoped  to  enjoy  a  rich 
breakfast  and  "fix  up"  preparatory  to  making  our  debut  in  the  long -looked -for  Fort 
Wayne.    But  in  that  hope  we  were  disappointed,  for  the  town  consisted  of  two  or  three 


rude  one-story  log  buildings,  far  enough  apart  to  have  a  small  field  between  them. 
We  hove  to  and  tied  our  horses  to  a  stump,  knocked  at  the  door  and  called  for  break- 
fast, and  to  our  surprise  we  found  the  tenants  yet  in  bed,  and  modesty  made  us  stand 
sentinel  on  the  outside,  while  the  girls  yawned,  crawled  out,  came  to  a  perpendicular, 
and  dressed.    It  was  a  long  time  to  wait  for  such  a  purpose,  for  young  man  as  we  were, 
and  far  from  "the  girls  we  left  behind  us, "  we  had  a  great  anxiety  to  see  the  ladies 
of  Monmouth.    But  here  was  disappointment,  for  when  we  entered,  greasy  hands, 
tangled  hair,  and  unwashed  eyes  met  us  ''/Is  a  vis,  and  though  hungered  as  we  were, 
we  lost  appetite,  and  took  occasion  to  escape  their  presence  with  an  excuse  to  look 
after  our  faithful  horse,  which  we  found  eating  com  out  of  a  large  sugar  kettle.   Here 
was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  and  what  to  do  was  the  question.    We,  however,  conclud- 
ed to  decline  breakfast  and  push  on.    So  sending  a  tow-headed  urchin  into  the  cabin 
for  our  baggage,  who  brought  it,  and  received  pay  for  horse  food,  we  departed  tired, 
dirty,  and  hungry  and  minus  our  best  vest  which  had  been  there  slipped  out;  and  with 
no  hopes  of  food  till  we  should  tie  up  in  the  refined  town  of  Fort  Wayne. 

In  our  next  we  shall  give  a  glance  at  Fort  Wayne  as  it  was  in  March,  1838. 

DAWSON'S  FORT  WAYNE  DAILY  TIMES,  April  17,  1860. 


In  some  recollections  which  we  penned  on  the  seventeenth,  we  brought  ourself 
as  far  along  the  Piqua  Road  as  Monmouth,  Adams  County,  in  March,  1838,  where  we 
left  off  with  a  promise  of  a  resume  of  the  subject,  to  bring  ourself  into  this  city,  and 


then  give  a  bird's-eye-view  appearance  of  the  place  at  that  our  first  visit,  from  which 
time  we  made  it  a  home. 

About  March  6,  1838,  as  we  neared  the  town  of  Fort  Wa5nie  and  rounded  the  turn 
of  the  Piqua  Road  at  a  rise  in  the  ground  about  160  rods  south  of  the  present  cross- 
ing at  the  Union  Railroad  Depot,  we  beheld  the  steeple  of  the  old  brick  Court  House, 
which  stood  on  the  spot  where  now  is  dug  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  spacious  one  on 
the  Public  Square.    Our  feelings  were  delightful;  friends  were  to  be  greeted,  and  we 
were  to  enter  on  the  highway  of  life,  and  do  for  ourself,  though  early  in  our  eight- 
eenth year  and  with  only  ten  dollars  and  a  horse  to  begin  with,  yet^  better  than  all, 
a  thorough  English  rudimental  education. 

We  could  not  see  the  town,  but  a  few  fields  near-by,  the  state  of  the  roads,  the 
spire,  were  eWdences  of  a  settlement,    hideed,  the  town  was  not  visible  until  we 
reached  the  high  ground  at  the  curve  in  the  Piqua  Road  just  west  of  Allen  Hamilton's 
present  residence,  and  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Col.  Spencer,  a  few  rods 
to  the  south  of  where  the  Catholic  Cathedral  now  stands.    There  was  nothing  seen 
except  the  old  and  unfinished  Catholic  Church,  and  parsonage  hard  by,  which  stood 
where  the  Cathedral  is,  and  which  is  yet  standing  near-by,  a  relic  of  the  past  and  in 
whose  walls  is  some  of  the  munificence  of  Francis  Comparet  and  John  B.  Bourle, 
both  long  since  deceased  and  who,  though  Frenchmen,  were  as  pure  patriots  as  the 
city  ever  afforded.    The  latter  we  knew  intimately  for  many  years,  a  candid  friend, 
a  hospitable  and  enterprising  citizen.    Looking  to  the  right  of  Calhoun  Street  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  we  could  see  a  large  plat  of  ground,  just  laid  off  by  Judge  Hanna, 
the  scrub  oak  of  which  then  had  been  but  recently  a  large  quantity  and  just  cut  down, 
leaving  multitudes  of  stumps  so  thick  as  to  make  horseback  riding  unsafe  throi^h  the 


plat.    The  first  house  to  the  left  was  what  Dr.  C.S.  Smith  now  lives  in,  occupied 
then  by  Zenas  Henderson,  but  in  two  or  three  days  thereafter  was  the  residence  of 
Col.  Spencer,  who  with  R.J.  Dawson,  both  now  deceased,  had  purchased  it.    Just 
south  the  residence  of  Capt.  Robert  Brackenridge,  now  also  deceased,  and  in  which 
he  lived  from  and  including  that  year  until  he  died  in  May,  1859.    The  whole  space 
north  and  to  the  left  of  Col.  Spencer's  new  home  was  a  field  with  a  fence  standing 
around  it  but  just  for  the  first  time  turned  into  a  commons,  and  leaving  Col.  S. 's 
residence  far  out  in  the  country.    The  first  house  on  the  east  side  of  Calhoun  Street 
was  a  low  black  frame,  exactly  north  and  on  the  comer  across  Wajme  Street  from 
where  the  Mayer  House  now  stands.   The  first  on  the  west  was  a  like  frame  just  op- 
posite and  next  to  where  Sully's  Store  now  stands,  and  no  house  between  either  of 
these  and  the  respective  corners  north.    On  the  southeast  corner  of  Berry  and  Cal- 
houn Streets,  stood  a  low  frame  occupied  by  a  Frenchwonian,  Mrs.  Minnie,  and  west 
across  the  street  where  Lessman's  Grocery  just  burned  down,  stood  a  large  two -story 
log  chouseJ  occupied  by  J.  P.  Hedges.    Where  the  Recorder's  Office  now  is,  south- 
west corner  of  the  Public  Square,  was  the  County  Jail,  a  small  insecure  structure 
enclosed  with  a  high  board  fence  and  a  jailer's  house  attached  in  which  Joseph  Berkley, 
sheriff,  lived.    At  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Public  Square  lived  Col.  Spencer  on  a 
leasehold  and  in  a  pretty  good  frame  house,  attached  to  which  was  his  Receiver's 
Office,  he  then  being  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  this  place;  but  this  house  Col.  S. 
in  a  few  days  vacated  and  removed  to  his  country  residence  above  alluded  to,  and  his 
old  house  was  at  once  turned  into  a  tavern  and  kept  by  Amos  Compton  from  Willshire. 
To  the  right  of  the  Public  Square,  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Reed's  Livery  Stable  and 
that  north  of  it  now  owned  by  the  Odd  Fellows,  were  two  old  frame  buildings  both  ten- 


anted,  and  at  the  old  well  (now  lately  honored  with  a  pump)  was  the  old-fashioned 
well  sweep  used  to  draw  water  from  the  earth;  and  it  then  gave  as  pure  a  beverage 
as  now. 

On  the  comer  of  Berry  and  Calhoun,  where  stands  Miller's  brick,  was  a  row  of 
shed-roofed  yellow  shanties  occupying  51  1/2  feet  on  Calhoun  and  170  feet  on  Berry, 
These  were  built  by  Henry  Work,  now  of  Plymouth,  Ind. ,  and  rented  to  obscure  fam- 
ilies, who  often  made  the  neighborhood  offensive  by  their  quarrels  anduncleanliness. 
Among  these  we  are  reminded  of  Johnny  McDougal,  bachelor  tailor,  who  (as  we  write 
April  17,  1860)  is  passing  our  window,  riding  a  poor  strawberry  roan  horse  using  a 
looped  rope  for  a  bridle,  and  himself  too  dry  to  die  by  disease,  and  bearing  the  marks 
of  time  and  hard  fare  in  the  wilds  of  Jefferson  Township  where  he  lives  an  honest 
man,  and  one  descended  from  wealth  and  much  respectability  and  refinement.   Alas, 
poor  Johnny — so  much  for  not  having  a  wife.   Be  this  a  warning  for  others.    Mblj  his 
honesty  be  practiced.   On  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Calhoun,  where  Waggon- 
er's Drug  Store  is  now,  stood  a  low  frame  used  then  as  a  blacksmith  shop  by  Philip 
C.  Cook,  now  of  Washington  Township;  at  the  alley  south  side,  where  Riser's  Store 
stands,  was  a  butcher  shop  kept  by  Peter  Kiser,  then  as  now  a  plain  blunt  manbut  of 
much  liberality;  across  the  alley  was  a  blacksmith  shop  kept  by  Louis  Wollce,  now 
Major  Wolke.    On  the  corner  of  Columbia  and  Calhoun  where  Moehring's  Store  is, 
stood  a  low  frame  in  which  was  a  large  grocery  kept  by  Benjamin  Smith  (now  deceased) ; 
next  and  east  of  It  was  a  low  log  house  in  which  Tom  Moore  the  barber  kept.    Alas, 
poor  Tom!  a  good-hearted  Irish  unfortunate  and  great  lover  of  whisky,  which  he  nev- 
er ceased  to  love  though  it  killed  him  at  last.   Where  Jacob's  Shoe  Store  is  now,  stood 
the  same  building  and  in  it  Taylor,  Freeman  &  Co,  kept  a  very  large  dry  goods  store; 


the  firm  was  composed  of  Philo  Taylor  (now  deceased) ,  Saml.  C.  Freeman,  and 
Royal  W.  Taylor  (the  latter  still  surviving).  On  the  comer  where  Reed's  Drug  Store 
is,  stood  a  two-story  brick  store,  the  best  in  the  place,  in  which  Capt.  John  B.  Bourie 
and  John  Peltier  kept  a  large  store.  To  the  west  of  this  were  some  small  frames; 
and  where  Grey's  Leather  Store  is,  stood  a  large  frame  latelj'^  before  occupied  by 
Col.  Hugh  Hanna,  now  of  Wabash,  Lad. ;  and  to  the  west  Hill  and  Orbison's  Ware- 
house is,  stood  the  Masonic  Hall,  a  two-story  brick,  in  which  was  kept  the  SENTINEL 
office,  and  in  which  lived  a  family  or  two.  Opposite  stood  as  now  stands,  the  old 
brick,  then  a  tavern  called  the  Franklin  House,  kept  by  Mills  and  Taylor;  to  the  west 
a  leather  shop  belonging  to  the  Tannery  then  carried  on  by  Paige  &  Fry.  To  the  east 
stood  the  present  frame  occupied  as  a  part  of  the  American  House,  then  the  residence 
of  Francis  Comparet;  to  the  east  of  this  stood  a  cabinet  shop.  Between  the  S.W.  cor- 
ner of  Calhoun  and  Columbia  and  where  Evan's  comer  is,  were  no  buildings  except 
an  old  frame  where  the  SENTINEL  office  is,  the  lower  story  used  as  a  warehouse  and 
thei^sperfor  a  summer  schoolroom,  and  in  which  we  spent  a  term  that  summer  under 
Mr.  A.  Campbell  and  Alex  McJunkin. 

Passing  east  along  Columbia  St.  on  the  N.  E.  comer  where  Townley's  block  is, 
stood  the  old  brick  Mansion  House,  then  kept  as  a  hotel  by  Col.  J.  H.  McMaken  (now 
deceased);  a  frame  next  arad  east,  and  where  Sharp's  Hatter  Shop  is,  stood  a  little 
frame  building  kept  either  (we  think)  by  lafin  &  Webster  as  a  grocery,  or  by  Carrer 
and  Porter  as  a  hat  shop.  East  of  this  stood  a  large  brick  covering  the  front  ground 
now  occupied  by  Meyer  and  Brother's  Drug  Store,  Falk's  Liquor  Store,  and  Laufor- 
ty's  Clothing  Store;  this  was  occupied  by  James  Post,  an  old  citizen,  and  was  long 
known  and  still  remembered  and  called  "The  Post  House. "  Across  the  alley  east  was 


a  frame  store  occupied  by  John  E.  Hill  Si  Co. ,  and  in  which  the  County  Recorder's 
Office  was  kept,  and  where  now  A.D,  Brandrill  keeps  store;  on  the  next  lot,  stand- 
ing a  few  feet  back  from  the  street,  was  a  low  frame  in  which  the  Post  Office  was 
kept  for  many  years  by  Capt.  Henry  Rudisill;  and  as  forming  a  part  of  that  venerable 
spot,  we  associate  the  name  of  Capt.  Oliver  Fairfield,  whose  industry  and  accom- 
modation were  proverbial  among  all  our  people.  Next  and  adjoining  was  another  low 
frame  in  which  Dr,  Huxford  kept  an  excellent  drug  store.  On  the  east  of  this  were 
some  inferior  buildings  among  which  were  several  groceries,  one  kept  by  Oliver  & 
Ainsworth,  and  near  the  corner  and  near  where  Freeman's  Store  is,  stood  a  business 
house,  a  store  pwned  by  Hamilton,  Taber  &  Co. — the  firm  being  Allen  Hamilton, 
Cyrus  Taber,  and  Thomas  Hamilton.  On  the  comer  opposite  and  east  was  erected 
Bamett  &  Hanna's  block,  known  afterwards  as  the  "Time's  Building"  (recently  burn- 
ed), the  most  spacious  house  then  in  all  the  northwest.  In  the  little  old  brick  now 
standing  east  of  the  new  block  lived  W.  H.  Combs,  Attorney  atLaw.  A  small  tin  shop 
was  kept  next  by  Lewis  &  Marsh,  and  then  a  drug  store  on  the  spot  where  Cotherell's 
Saloon  is.  The  proprietor  of  this  store  was  Dr.  Lewis  Beecher  (now  dead),  a  learn- 
ed medical  practitioner,  a  blunt  man  but  carrying  a  big  heart  which  never  grew  ob- 
durate. His  widow  and  family  yet  survive  him.  On  the  next  lot  east  was  a  low  frame 
in  which  Lyman  G.  Bellamy  (deceased)  kept  a  shoe  store.  Where  Colerick's  Hall 
stands,  was  a  frame  where  Stapleford  kept  store.  Next  east  was  a  log  house,  once 
the  residence  of  Gen.  Jonathan  McCarthy,  but  then  occupied  by  John  Jamison  as  a 
clock  shop.  Near  this  en  the  east  G.  F,  Wright  and  John  B.  Dubois  kept  a  dry  goods 
store,  and  on  the  comer  Bamett  &  Hanna  (perhaps  Bamett  and  Sinclear).  Across 
Barr  St.  on  the  east  comer  was  Wines  and  Farrand,  who  kept  store  in  a  log  house 


then  and  before  called  the  Suttenfield  House.   Passing  up  to  where  the  Canal  Basin  is 
now,  was  a  boat  yard  kept  by  James  W.  Deneal,  and  among  the  noted  men  who  work- 
ed there  was  Capt.  JohnWhltaker,  now  Governor  of  Oregon;  and  we  imagine  him  now 
in  the  boat  yard  sawing  on  his  old  fiddle,  the  "Arkansan  Traveler."  On  the  west  side 
of  Columbia,  close  to  the  Canal,  then  being  dug,  was  a  dwelling  occupied  by  J.W. 
Deneal.    Crossing  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Columbia  and  Lafayette,  we  found  the 
beginning  of  a  row  of  low  shanties  which  extended  west  to  the  east  comer  of  Barr, 
where  was  a  log  house  in  which  Lane  &  Stevens  kept  store,  and  where  Hedekin's  Store 
now  is.    The  shanties  v/ere  poor,  indeed,  and  in  most  of  them  lived  a  hard  crowd. 
In  one  of  them  Michael  Hedekin  kept  a  grocery  and  provision  store,  and  in  another 
was  kept  the  Canal  Land  Of f ice ,  M.  F.  Barber,  Clerk.    On  the  southeast  comer  of 
Columbia  and  Barr  was  the  Washington  Hall,  the  distinguished  hotel  of  all  the  north, 
then  kept  by  Samuel  Sowers,  and  kept  well,  too.    It  was  at  these  comers  where  the 
principal  business  was  then  done,  and  where  it  continued  for  many  years. 

Passing  westwefounda  row  of  frame  shanties  in  whichwere  tailor  shops,  whisky 
shops,  &c.  5  and  back  of  where  Mongeot's  brick  is  now,  was  the  old  "Ballroom";  to 
reach  it  was  not  a  pleasant  task  in  the  night.  It  stood  alone,  and  when  the  company 
had  reached  it.  It  answered  a  most  excellent  purpose.  Next  to  and  east  of  the  Wells 
Building  (which  lately  burned  down  and  which  was  then  being  built),  stood  a  low  store- 
room in  which  Thos.  Pritchard  kept  a  grocery.  Pritchard  was  an  Englishman  of  re- 
finement and  benevolence  and  is  now  a  princely  merchant  of  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
Wells  Building  was  that  year  put  up  and  was  a  most  capacious  affair  and  as  well-kept 
as  capacious.  A  ballroom  was  prepared  in  the  upper  story  thereof,  which  at  once 
supplanted  the  old  one.    This  house  was  called  "Sallon,"  a  Piame  which  at  that  time 


and  at  that  place  attained  use  in  the  town  of  Fort  Wayne,  the  proprietors  of  which  were 
Thomas  J.  Lewis  &  John  Embry  (deceased).  Across  the  alley  to  the  west  stood  a 
small  office  in  which  Lucien  P.  Ferry  had  a  law  office,  and  next  stood  a  large  frame, 
the  property  of  Hon.  C.  W.  Ewing  (now  deceased).  This  was  marked  by  being  shaded 
by  a  very  large  apple  tree  which  stood  on  its  east  side.  This  building  was  burned  in 
August,  1845  and  with  it  our  law  library  and  effects,  and  by  the  fire  the  apple  tree 
was  killed.  In  the  building  lately  burned  down,  and  west  of  that  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Waggoner,  S.  &  W.  S.  Edsall  kept  a  lai^e  dry  goods  store,  and  on  the  next  lot  stood 
the  log  house  recently  burned  down,  which  W.G.  Ewing  occupied  as  a  residence;  and 
on  the  comer  west  stood  a  large  frame  store  recently  occupied  by  D.  Luncefordas  a 
saddler's  shop,  but  then  as  a  store  and  kept  by  Madison  Sweetzer. 

On  the  opposite  comer  west  was  a  low  frame  in  which  Anthony  Llntz  lived  and 
kept  a  small  shoe  store.  West  of  this  were  some  groceries,  and  a  shop  carried  on 
by  "T.  Hoagland,  Draper  &  Tailor"  (as  the  sign  read).  Next  to  it  and  where Maier*s 
new  brick  and  Nachtreib's  Hat  Shop  stand,  was  kept  a  billiard  room  and  grocery  by 
F.D.  Lasselle.  From  that  west  to  the  alley  was  first  the  trading  house  of  Francis 
Comparet,  generally  overrun  with  Indians,  and  a  small  law  office  occupied  by  Thos. 
Johnson ,  Attorney.  Back  of  Comparet's  store  was  his  fur  room,  where  in  the  summer, 
1838,  Indian  "Bob"  stabbed  Black  Rackoon's  Squaw  (wife). 

Next  this  and  between  that  and  the  alley  was  a  low  brick,  at  the  time  spoken  of 
(March,  1838),  used  as  the  rooms  of  the  State  Bank  Branch.   Across  the  alley  was  a 
bake  shop  kept  by  Darlel  McGinnes,  and  next  west  a  large  frame  in  which  Dr.  Lewis 
G.  Thompson,  and  O.  W.  Jefferds  kept  a  drug  store,  and  which  was  afterwards  burn- 
ed down.   Dr.  T  .  deceased  in  18-,  one  of  the  most  lamented  men.    He  was  our  friend, 


and  we  would  here  testify  of  him,  did  time  allow  or  the  occasion  justify.  His  resi- 
dence then  stood  back  of  the  drug  store  in  a  small  brick.  Some  other  buildings,  but 
unimportant  stood  between  that  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Calhoun  and  Columbia 
Streets;  and  on  this  street  it  was  that  the  magistrate  dealt  out  justice  and  from  whence 
the  phrase  "Columbia  Street  Courts"  is  derived. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Canal  where  the  Gas  Works  are,  stood  a  brewery  own- 
ed and  carried  on  by  George  Fallc,  a  French-German,  whose  beer  got  a  reputation 
from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  old  George  set  the  fermentation  to  work.    This, 
however,  was  hearsay,  but  it  was  often  told  and  never  denied.    Let  those  who  drank 
his  beer  tell  the  rest.    Hereabout,  and  along  the  Canal  bank  east  to  where  Rudisill's 
Woolen  Factory  now  stands,  were  miany  log  cabins,  mostly  occupied  by  French  people, 
and  Indeed,  it  was  no  unimportant  part  of  the  town  as  it  was  "at  the  Landing, "  which 
was  where  the  south  end  of  the  St.  Mary's  bridge  strikes  the  shore.    Here  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  were  arriving  and  unloading  cargoes  of  whisky,  flour,  bacon,  potatoes, 
&c.  5  shipped  from  St,  Mary's,  and  which  had  been  hauled  there  from  Dayton,  Piqua, 
and  other  places.    We  do  not  think  that  any  arrivals  took  place  after  that  spring  by 
river.    Following  up  the  north  side  of  the  Canal  were  a  few  houses  located  along  the 
bank  of  the  slough  through  which  now  is  discharged  the  water  which  propels  the  City 
Mills.   If  we  remembered  aright,  Henry  Sharp  lived  aboutwhere  he  does,  north  of  Town- 
ley's  block,  and  Captain  John  B.  Bourie  at  the  north  end  of  the  Calhoun  Street  Bridge, 
where  Dr.  Brooks  now  lives.   These,  we  believe,  constituted  all  who  lived  thereabout 
and  the  names  of  whom  we  now  remember. 

The  main  road  north  led  out  of  Calhoun  St.  and  crossed  the  St.  Mary's  River  on 
the  only  bridge  then  in  the  County;  a  part  of  the  trestlework  may  be  now  seen  in  the 


river  at  that  spot.  This  was  owned  by  a  company,  was  a  toll  bridge,  and  was  kept  by 
an  Aniericanized  Irishman,  John  Simonton,  long  since  dead.  A  few  rods  beyond  the 
bridge  the  road  divided;  the  Mongoquinong  (now  Lima)  Road  led  to  the  right  crossing 
Spy  Run  southwest  of  Rudisill's  mill  and  intersected  the  other  road  at  the  mill.  The 
Goshen  (or  Wolf  Lake)  Road,  bearlngtothe  northwest,  crossed  the  Feeder  at  Hinton's, 
where  the  present  bridge  is,  at  which  place  a  hospitable  Englishman  named  Hinton 
kept  the  "Bull's  Head  Inn,  "taking  its  name  from  the  picture  of  a  bull's  head  on  his  huge 
signboard — an  idea  doubtless  conceived  in  the  "old  country." 

The  Maumee  River  was  crossed  at  a  rocky  ford  just  below  the  Junction  of  the 
two  rivers;  the  going-ln  place  is  now  plainly  seen  from  the  bridge,  being  indentations 
in  the  west  bank.  The  going -out  place  is  under  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  and  is  now 
entirely  obscured  by  the  action  of  the  water.  In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  say  that 
the  ford  is  now  covered  up  by  the  raise  caused  by  a  milldam  one  mile  below ,  which 
then  did  not  obstruct  the  crossing. 

Comdng  now  back  to  town — we  found  on  the  comer  of  Calhoun  and  Main  the  yellow 
frame  building  seen  yet  back  of  Mergel's  Beer  Shop,  and  then  owned  and  occupied 
byF.  D.  Lasselle.  The  next  south  was  a  cabinet  shop  built  in  1838  by  Gardner  Wilcox, 
and  which  stands  on  the  same  spot  lately  occupied  by  Louis  Peltier  as  a  coffin  shop. 
On  the  west  end  of  the  same  lot,  facing  the  alley,  was  a  large  carpenter  and  joiner 
shop  occupied  by  Henry  Williams  and  Eli  Q.  Davis.  Mr.  Williams  is  now  the  senior 
CmemberJof  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Huestis.  On  the  spot  where  we  now  write  and 
where  our  present  office  is,  stood  a  nice  frame  house — then  the  residence  of  JohnE. 
Hill.  Across  and  south  of  the  alley  were  the  remains  of  a  building,  which  had  then 
but  recently  been  burned,  presenting  the  same  appearance  that  it  does  now.    It  was 


on  this  lot  that  Col.  Spencer  in  1839  began  to  build  the  American  House,  afterwards 
the  Spencer  House,  which  he  finished  in  1840.  South  of  the  American  House  lot  stood 
a  frame  house  owned  and  occupied  by  Capt.  Wm.  Stewart,  since  torn  away  and  a 
splendid  brick  erected  in  its  stead.  Next  south  was  a  frame  house  occupied  as  a  res- 
idence and  bakery  by  one  Joshua  Housman,  a  German;  and  then  "Works  Row"  before 
described. 

Turning  the  corner  at  nov/  Miller's,  we  go  to  the  west  along  Berry  Street,  and 
at  that  day  might  have  been  seen  a  large  carpenter  shop  owned  by  John  Rinehart, 
where  Dr.  Daily's  residence  is;  and  then  across  the  street  a  little  east  an  old  frame 
occupied  by  James  Barnett,  "Uncle  Jimmy, "  who  was  as  hospitable  and  honest  a  man 
as  the  countj'^  afforded,  and  whose  swearword  "by  Hedge's  Molly" — was  the  nearest 
we  ever  knew  him  to  come  to  profanity.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  built  west  of  the 
alley  a  few  feet  from  his  old  place  and  afterwards  ended  a  long  life  therein.  The  next 
thing  of  note  west  was  Shawnee  Run,  which  is  now  barely  visible  on  the  west  side  of 
Harrison  Street  to  the  west  of  the  Berry  Street  Methodist  Church,  and  which  is  now 
confined  to  a  ditch  through  town  and  through  which  but  little  water  now  passes — owing 
to  a  ditch  which  is  opened  south  of  the  Free  School  House  at  the  southwest  side  of  the 
city.  This  ditch  discharges  itself  into  a  small  run  to  the  southeast  of  the  Graveyard. 
Shawnee  Run  was  once  quite  a  branch  or  creek,  full  of  deep  holes,  and  from  which 
large  fish  were  taken  before  the  year  of  which  we  write,  and  even  then  some  were 
known  to  be  taken  therefrom.  This  "Run"  crosses  under  Main  Street  on  the  east  side 
of  Harrison  and  under  Columbia  Street  south  of  the  canal  basin  and  discharges  under 
the  basin  through  a  culvert  and  into  the  St.  Mary's  just  above  the  new  iron  bridge  on 
the  Lima  Road.    West  of  Shawnee  Run  on  Berry  Street  we  recollect  but  two  houses; 


one  was  owned  and  occiq)ied  by  Benjamin  Smith  and  stood  near  where  P.  Hoagland 
now  lives,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Lewis  Beecher  justacross  the  street  south  and  amid 
the  hazel  brush.    The  traveled  road  left  Berry  Street  immediately  on  the  west  of 
Shawnee  Run  and  bore  southwest  along  the  high  ground  or  bank  of  the  Run  through  a 
vast  thicket,  leaving  where  the  new  Free  School  House  is  to  the  right,  about  which 
place  commenced  a  racetrack,  which  ended  at  where  the  south  side  of  the  Graveyard 
is.    This  road  in  the  spring  of  the  year  afforded  a  most  pleasant  walk;  and  we  recol- 
lect often  meeting  innocent  lovers,  hand  in  hand  measuring  the  distance  out,  and  we 
suspect,  sighing  that  it  were  so  short  between  town  and  what  was  then  considered  out 
of  town.   Along  this  road  from  where  the  Free  School  House  is,  and  including  a  large 
scope  up  about  the  Round  House,  and  from  that  to  and  including  the  Graveyard  and 
part  of  what  is  now  Hanna's  Addition  west  of  the  Bluff  ton  Plank  Road,  was  a  pigeon 
roost  in  the  fall  of  that  year.    The  noise  of  the  pigeons  each  night  sounding  like  the 
approach  of  a  violent  storm,  and  the  frequent  report  of  musketry  of  sportsmen  gave 
one  strange  feelings.    Our  friend  Jno.  Hamilton  will  recollect  this. 

All  west  of  the  old  plat  was  then  called  "Ewingtown,  "  Near  the  present  residence 
of  W.  S.  Edsall  on  Main  Street  stood  the  frame  of  an  unenclosed  building  called  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  (for  want  of  funds)  was  not  completed;  and  from  its  great 
distance  out  of  town,  it  was  deemed  an  ineligible  site.  Hon.  William  Rockhill  had  a 
small  residence  just  opposite  his  present  residence  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Canal, 
and  all  south  and  westof  that  was  a  cultivated  field — that  is,  so  much  as  IsRockhlll's 
Addition,  The  old  frame  house  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Canal,  just  west  of  the  foot- 
bridge west  of  Taylor's  Warehouse,  belonged  then  as  now  to  the  Ewlng  family,  and  a 
little  to  the  southeast  thereof  and  in  the  commons  stood  the  paling  which  enclosed  the 


grave  of  Col.  Alexander  E  wing,  the  father  of  W.  G.  Ewing,  G.W.  Ewing,  and  Charles 
W.  Ewing. 

Resuming  Fort  Wayne  as  it  was  In  1838,  we  bring  the  reader  back  to  the  S.E. 
comer  of  Calhoim  and  Berry,  and  proceed  eastward. 

The  first  house  on  the  comer,  we  said,  was  occupied  by  a  Frenchwoman — the 
next  then  is  the  next  now— and  was  then  occupied  by  Moses  Yearian,  the  town  gun- 
smith. John  Majors  lived  then  as  he  does  now,  next  east,  in  a  state  of  celibacy  and 
as  one  of  the  unsophisticated  members  of  the  "Bachelor  Club."  The  house  next  and 
east  was  on  the  west  comer  of  Clinton.  The  lot  is  now  owned  by  the  Baptist  C  hurch. 
The  widow  of  Abner  Gerrard,  who  yet  survives,  lived  in  a  log  house  on  this  comer. 
On  the  opposite  comer  also  stood  a  log  house  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  give 
place  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  The  next  stands  yet  and  was  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Brown,  a  Frenchwoman,  well-remembered  by  many.  The  next  was  a  small 
frame  on  the  lot  now  noted  by  a  large  willow  tree.  On  this  spot  lived  Robert  Hood, 
a  man  as  well  known  as  any  in  this  region  at  that  time.  Inhi  s  nature  were  combined 
good  sense  and  hospitality  and  as  large  a  vein  of  dry  humor  as  ever  we  saw  in  one  man. 
The  anecdotes  concerning  him  and  his  eccentricities  are  most  numerous,  and  when 
told  by  one  qualified  to  do  it,  never  fail  to  call  out  a  hearty  lat^h. 

Next  to  Squire  Hood  lived  then,  where  he  lives  now,  Jacob  G.  Bowser.  On  Mar- 
ket Square,  where  the  new  market  house  is,  stood  the  old  frame  which  now  stands  to 
the  south  on  the  square.  Major  Edsall  lived  on  the  second  lot  east,  where  D.H. 
Colerick  now  lives,  and  next  where  he  lives  now  was  Capt.  O.  Fairfield.  Then  came 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church — now  the  Lutheran — of  which  Rev.  A.  T.  Rankin  was 
the  pastor.    In  the  basement  of  this  church  was  kept  a  select  school  by  Rev.  W.  W. 


Steevens  (now  Squire  Steevens)  and  Alexander  Mc  Junkin,  now  deceased,  in  which  school 
we  spent  the  spring  months  of  that  year.   East  of  this  stood  the  present  residence  of 
N.  B.  Freeman,  then  occiq)ied  by  Rev.  Hoover,  a  Lutheran  minister.    To  the  east 
of  this  stood  the  hotel  now  called  the  Klme  House — ^then  th  e  Dahman  House — ^just  be- 
fore rendered  celebrated  for  having  been  the  scene  of  a  serious  conflict  between  the 
Irish  then  laboring  on  the  Canal  and  the  Germans  who  held  a  dance  there  on  a  certain 
occasion,    hi  this  conflict,  one  German  was  killed  and  Dahman  had  his  nose  nearly 
severed  from  his  face,  the  mark  of  which  he  carried  to  the  grave.    The  only  bouse 
as  we  now  remember,  which  stood  east  of  this,  was  one  about  where  John  Burt  now 
lives,  on  the  east  end  of  Wayne  Street,  then  occupied  by  Wm.  L.  Moon— a  location 
which  was  considered  "clear  out  of  town.  " 

Going  back  west,  on  the  north  side  of  Berry  Street,  the  first  building  we  found 
was  exactly  north  of  the  Presbyterian — now  Lutheran— Church,  which  was  made  of 
logs  from  the  old  fort,  and  raised  to  the  square  of  the  second  stoiry,  and  which  was 
finished  early  that  sprir^  by  Daniel  Reid,  who  had  just  removed  here  from  Richmond, 
Ind. ,  and  taken  charge  of  the  Register's  Office  under  appointment  of  President  Van 
Buren.  This  house  is  now  the  residence  of  Benj.  Saunders,  Esq. ,  then  a  clerk  for 
his  uncle,  Thos.  Prltchard,  to  whom  we  before  referred.  Between  that  and  the  alley 
west,  were  two  small  frames,  and  across  the  alley  lived,  in  the  house  now  occiqsled 
by  Rev.  Ruthrauf ,  Henry  Cooper,  Esq. ,  Att'y  at  Law — a  self-made  man,  a  profound 
lawyer,  a  good  citizen  and  an  honest  man~our  friend,  whose  memory  we  cherish, 
and  with  whom  we  for  several  years  traveled  this  judicial  circuit  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  was  finally  the  victim  of  intemperance  and  died  as  such,  yet  universally 
beloved. 


Westof  Mr.  Cooper's,  In  a  red  house  now  on  the  third  lot  east  of  theN.E.  comer 
of  Berry  and  Barr,  lived  John  B.  Dubois — now  called  "the Old  Squire" — then  a  mag- 
istrate and  a  merchant.  On  the  opposite  comer  west  lived  Judge  Hanna,  in  the  finest 
house  in  all  the  region  about,  which  house  is  now  standing  at  thQ  west  end  of  the  same 
lot — a  specimen  of  the  palatial  grandeur  of  other  days.    That  square,  or  rather  that 
part  now  occupied  by  Miller's  board  yard,  was  a  willow  swamp,  standing  deep  under 
the  water  the  whole  year,  and  totally  impassible  except  when  frozen  over.    Indeed, 
fish  were  found  in  it  and  wild  ducks  made  it  a  frequent  resort,  and  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  period  of  which  we  write,  it  was  so  deep  as  to  float  canoes,  and  two  deer 
were  killed  therein  by  fire-hunters.    It  originally  discharged  across  south  of  where 
theP.O.  is  now,  and  out  very  near  the  S.E.  comer  of  Columbia  and  Calhoun  and  into 
Shawnee  Run,  about  where  Columbia  Street  crosses  that  Run.    Allen  Hamilton  lived 
then  in  a  large  frame  just  across  the  street  north  from  the  present  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State — then  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank  which  was  tliat  spring  completed  and 
occiq)ied.    Hugh  McCulloch,  cashier,  and  M.W.  Hubbell,  teller. 

Benjamin  H.  Tower  and  Johnson  Miller  then  carried  on  a  cabinet  shop  in  the  frame 
stand  where  John  M.  Miller's  large  factory  is — in  the  same  building  which  now  stands 
to  the  west  of  the  factory.  East  on  the  next  lot  lived  L,  G.  Bellamy,  and  beside  him, 
on  the  east,  where  the  large  apple  trees  may  now  be  seen,  in  a  little  old  log  house 
lived  Judith  Shores,  a  woman  whose  character  suffered  by  her  own  momentary  rash- 
ness for  awhile,  and  yet  whose  last  years  were  spent  m  loving  and  serving  God. 
She  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and  in  the  full  hopes  of  a  blissful  immortality. 
On  the  comer  next  in  the  old  yellow  frame  still  standing,  lived  Steams  Fisher  (then 
engineer -in -chief  of  the  W.  &  E.  Canal,  and  now  of  Wabash  County,  Ind.)  a  most 
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practical  engineer.   On  the  opposite  corner  north  was  a  little,  lowloghouse.   Thomas 
Johnson,  Esq,  ,  now  deceased,  lived  in  the  old  frame  which  still  stands  on  the  third 
lot  from  the  comer  on  the  north  side,  and  the  large  locust  trees  in  front  of  which  are 
those  which  Mr.  J.  brought  from  LaG range  County  in    1836,  and  which  were  then  so 
small  that  he  tied  them  on  the  pad  of  his  saddle  and  brought  them  home.  On  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Hedekin  now  lives,  was  the  old  "Council  House.  "  Where  Henry  Baker  now 
lives,  southwest  comer  of  Main  and  Lafayette,  was  a  shop,  we  think  built  by  John 
Brown,  blacksmith.   That  which  is  now  the  "Old  Fort  House,  "on  the  northeast  comer, 
was  then  the  late  residence  of  Capt.  Robert  Brackenridge.   Between  that  and  the  "Old 
Fort"  was  a  solitary  small  frame  occupied  by  a  family,  name  now  forgotten,  and  then 
the  Old  Fort,  or  ratlier  one  building  of  which,  tenanted  by  some  Irish  family.    The 
pickets  were  mostly  taken  up;  the  lines  were,  however,  visible,  and  the  old  well  then 
in  use.    The  flagstaff  stood  in  the  center,  but  it  was  broken  off  about  half  way  up.   The 
canal  was  then  being  dug  at  that  point  and  eastward,  and  when  the  season  for  labor  be- 
gan, hundreds  of  Irishmen  and  horses  and  carts  could  be  seen  at  one  view. 

Nothing  of  great  Interest  transpired  that  year,  except  the  breaking  of  the  aqueduct 
over  the  St.  Mary's  where  the  stone  mills  are,  caused  by  a  flood,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  same;  and  the  trial  of  Asa  Crapo  for  killing  a  man  at  Bull  Rapids,  a  now  for- 
gotten town  on  the  Maumee,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of  Fort  Wayne. 

The  social  aspect  of  the  place  was  good.    It  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  western 
town  to  be  favored  with  a  better  society,  although  much  evil  prevailed,  owing  to  the 
unscrupulousness  resulting  from  Indian  trading,  rum  drinking,  etc.    Society  was  a 
mixture  of  French,  Indians,  and  Americans,  with  but  a  single  Negro — Burrell  Reed — 
a  bootblack,  a  factotum  whose  usefulness  was  generally  appreciated,  whose  goodness 


of  heart  was  proverbial ,  and  whose  laugh  was  loud  as  young  artillery.  And  not  with- 
standing this  mixture,  it  was  a  most  agreeable  place  to  live  in,  for  true  hospitality 
was  a  marked  feature  in  society,  and  which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  has  its  living  rep- 
resentatives still  here  to  distinguish  the  place. 

Such  is  but  a  rough  sketch  of  Fort  Wayne  as  it  appeared  twenty-two  years  ago. 
And  as  we  close,  we  draw  the  curtain  over  it,  and  present  the  same  place  as  it  is 
now — a  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  the  center  of  a  large  trade,  the  emporium  of  busi- 
ness in  northern  Indiana — ^with  roads  diverging  in  every  direction;  with  the  W.  &  E. 
Canal  connecting  the  waters  of  St.  Lawrence  with  those  of  the  Mississippi;  with  two 
railways  complete,  the  one  uniting  by  iron  the  Mississippi  River  with  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  other  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  with  Lake  Michigan,  and  they 
in  turn  linking  in,  and  forming  a  part  of  a  web  of  railways  which  increases  our  com- 
merce, facilitates  our  agriculture,  and  tends  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  this  Union. 
Look  upon  that  picture  and  then  iq)on  this. 


DAWSON'S  DAILY  TIMES,  April  18-21,  1860. 
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FOREWORD 
Fort  Wayne  streets  keep  before  us  the  names  of  families  and  individuals  who  played 
a  large  part  in  the  growth  of  this  city,  from  the  time  the  white  men  arrived,  through  its 
development  into  a  thriving  industrial  center.  Angus  C.  McCoy  traced  the  historical 
significance  of  many  streets  in  a  speech  before  the  Quest  Club,  November  30,  1945. 
Old  plat  records  and  maps,  old  city  directories,  Griswold's  and  Brice's  histories  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  interviews  with  descendants  of  old  settlers  were  his  sources.  The  following 
paper,  with  some  additions  which  bring  it  up  to  date,  is  a  condensation  of  AAr.  McCoy's 
origifKil  speech. 
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ANGUS  C.  M.cCOY 

Angus  C.  McCoy  has  long  been  known  to  Fort  Wayne  businessmen  as  the  president 
Sf  the  Taxpayers'  Research  Association.  Ihe  association,  organized  nearly  twenty  years 
igo,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  five-year  plan  of  budget  study  which  Mr.  McCoy  submitted 
o  a  number  of  leading  businessmen  of  the  city  in  1933.  r 

Bom  June  11,  1886,  In  Adams  Township  near  Fort  Wayne,  Mr.  McCoy  has  been 
a  lifelong  resident  of  this  area.  As  a  youth  he  attended  the  Fort  Wayne  public  schools 
and  international  Business  College.  He  later  held  positions  as  an  accountant  with  local 
Firms,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  with  a  firm  of  certified  public  accountants 
In  Detroit. 

His  election  as  auditor  of  Allen  County  for  the  period  from  1919  to  1923  began  his 
long  career  of  service  to  the  community  and  local  government.  Mayor  William  C.  Geake 
appointed  him  city  comptroller  for  the  period  from  1926  to  1929.  In  1945-46,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Tax  Study  Commission,  and  In  1947-48,  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  Tax  Study  Commission.  He  has  been  active  at  several  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  local  taxpayers  association,  seeking 
better  tax  laws  and  better  administration  of  state  and  local  government. 

He  Is  vice-chainnan  of  an  organization  which  has  encouraged  such  constructive 
legislation  for  many  years,  the  Indiana  Tax  Study  Committee.  An  Independent  organi- 
zation of  businessmen,  the  group  represents  all  segments  of  the  economy  of  the  state. 

Mr.  McCoy  has  been  president  of  the  KlwanisClub,  secretary  ofthe  Quest  Club,  and 
director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  Is  a  member  of  Wayne  Lodge  and  other  Masonic 
orders . 


The  names  of  Fort  Wayne  streets  link  themselves  with  explorers,  Indian  lore, 
frontier  days,  traders,  pioneers,  wars,  soldiers,  statesmen,  politicians,  lawyers,  and 
bankers.  The  men  who  achieved  distinction  as  workers  and  community  leaders,  who  ran 
the  spice  and  gristmills,  the  inns  and  taverns,  boat  and  carriage  works,  tanneries,  soap 
and  shirtwaist  factories,  organ  and  piano  plants — all  are  In  the  panorama. 

Many  street  names  are  decidedly  reminiscent  of  frontier  days .    Fort  Wayne,  the 
township,   and  several  streets    Immortalize  Major  General   Anthony   Wayne.   WAYNE 
TRACE  marks  his  route  to  Fort  Greenville  after  the  completion  of  his  fort;  ANTHONY 
BOULEVARD  also  bears  his  name. 

WELLS  STREET  and  SPY  RUN  AVENUE  are  located  in  the  section  of  land  known 
as  Wells  Pre-emption.  Captain  William  Wells  had  been  granted  the  land  by  an  act  of 
Congress  In  1808.  He  was  said  to  have  been  captain  of  the  mounted  spies  for  Anthony 
Wayne,  so  the  small  brook  which  ran  through  his  land  became  known  as  "Spy  Run." 
LIMA  ROAD,  th«  continuation  of  Wells  Street,  was  known  as  the  Lima  Plank  Road  be- 
cause It  led  to  Lima,   Indiana  (now  known  as  Howe). 

PIQUA  AVENUE  Is  a  portion  of  the  original  PIqua  Plank  Road.  Over  this  route 
In  1812,  Captain  Logan  escorted  twenty-five  women  and  children  of  the  fort  to  PIqua  In 
safety. 

PORTAGE  BOULEVARD  lies  southwest,  beyond  Ardmore  Avenue.  Originally  a 
carrying  place  over  land  between  navigable  waters.  It  was  a  well-traced  road.  Parts  of 
Columbia  and  Main  streets  were  formerly  called  Portage  Road. 

ALLEN  AVENUE  derives  Its  name  from  Colonel  John  Allen,  lawyer,  statesman, 
and  soldier,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Battle  of  River  Raisin.  He  was  considered  a  hero 
and  admired  greatly  by  those  who  laid  out  the  county. 
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OLD  MILL  ROAD  is  a  continuation  of  Broadway  and  was  so  named  because  it  is 
substantially  along  the  old  trail  which  the  pioneers  used  In  coming  from  Decatur  to  the 
old  mill,  once  located  near  the  present  Oakdale  bridge. 

OLD  FORT  PLACE  Is  the  name  for  that  portion  of  Main  Street  from  Lafayette  to 
Clay  streets  and  commemorates  the  location  of  the  fort.  LA  FORT  STREET,  the  first 
street  In  Lakeside  proper,  was  formerly  known  as  Old  Fort  Street.  It  was  changed  In 
1929  so  It  would  rK)t  be  confused  with  Old  Fort  Place. 

Jean  Baptiste  Rictiardville,  Frenchman  and  civil  chief  of  the  Miamis  during  the 
declining  days  of  the  tribe,  was  given  a  large  tract  of  land  by  the  government.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Treaty  of  1818,  because  of  the  nation's  recognition  of  his  services. 
Through  the  years  the  word  has  acquired  an  "s,  "  so  that  today  it  is  RICHARDSVILLE 
AVENUE.  PONTIAC,  Ottawa  chief,  was  referred  to  as  the  "Napoleon  of  the  Western 
Indians";  TECUMSEH,  celebrated  Shawnee  chief,  possessed  remarkable  qualities  for 
leadership.    Both  names  have  been  given  to  Fort  Wayne  streets. 

Beverly  Rondolph,  for  whom  RANDOLPH  STREET  was  named,  was  one  of  ten  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Washington  to  visit  the  West.  PUTNAM  STREET  bears  the  name 
of  Rufus  Putnam,  who  concluded  a  treaty  at  Vincennes  In  1792  with  eight  tribes  of 
Wabash  Indians.  General  Joslah  Harmar's  name  is  revered  In  the  naming  of  HARMAR 
STREET.  The  street's  northern  terminus  at  the  Maumee  is  at  Harmar's  Ford,  the  place 
where  Harmar's  army  was  ambushed  by  Little  Turtle  and  his  men.  DEARBORN  and  PITT 
streets  were  named  after  two  other  early  forts.  BOONE  STREET  recalls  to  memory  the 
pioneer  explorer,  Daniel  Boone. 

Northeastern  Indiana  is  rich  in  the  memories  of  the  Indian,  and  MIAMI  COURT 
and  STREET,  OSWEGO  AVENUE,   CHEROKEE  ROAD,  WABASH  AVENUE,  NIAGARA 
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DRIVE,    OSAGE  STREET,    ONTARiO  STREET,    SAGINAV^    DRIVE,    SHAWNEE  DRIVE, 
ILLINOIS  STREET  and  ROAD,  KENOSHA  BOULEVARD,  and  ONEIDA  STREET  are  living 
reminders  of  the  days  when  red  men  stole  quietly  through  the  forests.     It  was  not  until 
June,    1927,   in  the  platting  of  Indian  Village,  that    Indian  names   came   into  their  own. 
The  following  names  were  taken   from  Longfellow's  epic,    "Hiawatha":  ALGONQUIN 
PASS  (Ojibway,    or   Lake   Superior   Indians),   HIAWATHA  BOULEVARD  (the  wise  man, 
teacher),  OJIBWAY  TRAIL,  MONDAMIN  PASS  (Indian  corn),  MUSKODAY  PASS(Mush- 
kodasa,  or  grouse),  NOKOMIS  ROAD  (grandmother),  OWAISSA  WAY  (bluebird),  OPE- 
CHEE  WAY  (robin),  OSSEO  LANE  (son  of  evening  star),  WENDIGO  LANE,    MANITO 
BOULEVARD,  and  WAWONAISSA  TRAIL. 

Names  connected  with  the  molding  of  United  States  history — ARLINGTON  AVE- 
NUE, LEXINGTON  AVENUE  and  COURT,  LIBERTY  STREET,  SENATE  AVENUE,  CON- 
GRESSAVENUE,  CAPITAL  AVENUE,  SHENANDOAH  STREET,  and  SHERIDAN  COURT— 
were  chosen  in  more  recent  years. 

French  origins  are  apparent  in  MARQUETTE  and  CHAMPLAIN  drives.     LAFON- 
TAINE  STREET  was  named   for  an  early   Indian  chief  associated  with  Fort  Wayne.     LA 
SALLE  STREET  bears  the   name  of  a    French   family  traceable  to  the  days  of  the    fort 
Charles  Lasselle  was  the   first  white  man   known   to  have  been  born  at  Kekionga,  and 
although  the  spelling  has  been  changed  through  the  years,  the  street  was  named  for  him. 

Notional    figures    whose    names  hold   undiminished    interest    are    recalled   in  the 
naming  of  many  streets,  such  as  CALHOUN   STREET,  HARRISON   STREET,  CLINTON 
STREET  (named  for  DeWitt  Clinton,  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal),  and  FRANKLIN  AVENUE. 

ROOSEVELT  DRIVE  in  Kitch's  Addition  was  named  for  "Teddy"  Roosevelt.     Some 
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othersfreets  named  for  presidents  include  WASHINGTON  BOULEVARD,  ADAMS  STREET, 
JEFFERSON  STREET,  MADISON  STREET,  and  MONROE  STREET. 

Of  greater  interest  are  the  names  of  a  small  group  of  men,  enrerprlsing  and  dis- 
tinguished, whose  decisions  within  the  first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  Fort  Wayne's 
history  v/ere  to  have  their  effect  on  the  entire  future  of  the  city. 

The  first  plat  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  was  laid  out  in  1824  by  John  T.  Barr  and 
John  McCorkle.    It  contained  one  hundred  and  eighteen  lets,  with  three  streets  (Clinton, 
Calhoun,  and  Barr)  running   north  and  south  and   five  (Wayne,   Bcny,  Main,  Columbia 
and  Water,  which  was  later  renamed  Superior)  running  east  and  west. 

John  T.  Barr,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  BARR  STREET,  was  a  successful  Balti- 
more merchant  who  had  come  West  to  embark  on  his  first  real  estate  venture;  McCorkle, 
born  at  Piqua,  owner  of  vast  enterprises,  and  founder  of  St.  A/iary's,  Ohio,  became  his 
associate.  Although  McCorkle  donated  to  the  town  the  site  now  known  as  Courthouse 
Square  (for  the  erection  of  county  buildings),  he  died  at  an  early  age  without  having 
a  street  named  for  him. 

BERRY   STREET  was  named   for  Benjamin  Berry   Kercheval,    fur    trader.       A  large 
tract    of  land   northeast    of   Fort  Wayne   is  known    as    "Kercheval    Reserve."     Although 
"Berry"  Kercheval  declined   to  lend  his  name  to  a  street,  his  friends  found  a  way  to  do 
so  by  calling  it  Berry. 

The  belief  that  MAIN  STREET  would  become  the  busiest  thoroughfare  and  that  the 
city  would  some  day  extend  east  and  west  induced  Barr  and  McCorkle  to  plat  the  down- 
town properties  on  Calhoun  Street  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  Years  later.  It  was 
necessary  to  replat  the  lots  so  the  buildings  could  front  on  Calhoun  Street. 

The  name  of  Benjamin  ARCHER,  Jr.,  who  bought  the  entire  northeast  quarter  of  the 
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square  bounded  by  Calhoun,  Harrison,  Berry,  and  Wayne  streets  for  $31 .50  in  1825,  and  the 
names  of  two  sons,   SHERMAN  and  PERRY,  are  retained  in  street-naming. 

VANCE  AVENUE  recalls  the  name  of  Captain  Samuel  C.  Vance,  who  was  re- 
ceiver of  public  moneys  in  1823.  John  Wilt,  for  whom  WILT  STREET  was  named,  en- 
tered the  land  office.  DAVIS  STREET  was  named  for  Anthony  L.  Davis,  first  clerk  of 
the  court,  which  opened  August  9,  1824.  BRACKENRIDGE  STREET  honors  a  family 
established  here  in  the  early  1830's,  but  the  street  is  first  mentioned  in  a  plat  recorded 
in  1866. 

By  far  the  most  important  figure  in  Fort  Wayne's  early  history  was  Samuel  Hanna, 
honored  in  the  naming  of  HANNA  STREET.  He  was  connected  at  one  time  or  another 
with  every  v/orthwhile  enterprise;  he  pioneered  in  the  movement  for  the  Canal  and  rail- 
road, served  in  the  legislature,  and  donated  the  land  for  the  site  of  the  city  hall  and 
market  place.  The  Hanna  family  consisted  of  twelve  sons  and  one  daughter,  Eliza.  The 
Hanna,  Suttenfield,  Nuttman,  and  Hayden  families  are  interrelated,  and  their  surnames 
or  given  names  have  been  perpetuated  in  many  of  the  city's  streets.  Some  of  the  names 
which  stem  from  the  Hanna  family  are  ELIZA  and  OLIVER  streets.  Eliza  Hanna  Hayden 
was  the  wife  of  Fred  Hayden;  the  family  name  is  associated  with  Hayden  Park  and  HAY- 
DEN STREET. 

Francis  Comparet,  who  founded  the  Fort  Wayne  branch  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany and  whose  family  traced  its  ownership  of  land  In  the  United  States  to  the  year  1729, 
has  his  name  perpetuated  in  two  streets.  FRANCIS  STREET  is  recorded  as  early  as  1839, 
although  COMPARET  STREET  was  not  so  named  until  later  in  Fort  Wayne  history. 

According  to  a  plat  recorded  in   1855,  the  first  street  south  of  Lewis   Street   was 
originally  named  Hamilton,  in  honor  of  Allen  Hamilton,  president  of  the  Branch  Bank  of 


Indiana.  It  later  became  Montgomery,  for  Allen  Hamilton's  son,  and  is  now  EAST  DOUG- 
LAS AVENUE.  Later,  a  street  in  the  southeast  part  of  town  was  called  HAMILTON 
AVENUE  by  a  group  of  civic-minded  men.  MARGARET  and  JESSIE  avenues  are  said  to 
stem  From  the  Hamilton  rnime.  Jessie  L.  Williams,  who  was  Hamilton's  partner  in  the 
City  Mills  and  chief  engineer  for  the  Canal,  married  Miss  Susan  Creighton,  honored  in 
the  naming  of  CREIGHTON  AVENUE. 

The  Edsalls,  Samuel  and  William,  originated  the  Bluffton  Road.  Samuel  was  one 
of  the  builders  of  the  first  courthouse  in  1831.  He  and  his  partner,  William  Rockhill, 
at  one  time  owned  and  operated  two  sawmills.  Samuel  Edsall's  home  later  became  the 
Old  Westminster  property,  which  inspired  the  naming  of  Westminster  Place  (now  a  part 
of  Thieme  Drive)  and  COLLEGE  STREET.  UNION  STREET  was  originally  called  Edsall; 
the  present  EDSALL  AVENUE  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  in  the  addition  once 
owned  by  Simon  Edsall.    JANE  STREET  also  stems  from  the  Edsall  name. 

In  1839  William  Rockhill  platted  Rockhill's  Addition.  The  original  plat  shows 
that  an  additional  space  of  thirty-five  feet  on  each  side  of  Market  Street  (now  known  as 
BROADWAY),  between  Main  and  Berry  streets,  was  "reserved  for  a  market. "  The  city 
of  Fort  Wayne  still  owns  these  two  spaces.  Broadway  is  66  feet  wide,  of  which  42  feet 
is  paved,  leaving  12  feet  on  each  side  for  the  sidewalk.  The  Rockhill  name  has  been 
identified  with  Fort  Wayne  history  since  the  1820's,  and  William  Rockhill  was  connected 
with  the  political,  educational,  arvd  commercial  life  in  this  city  until  the  Civil  War. 
ROCKHILL  STREET  was  among  the  first  streets  to  be  recorded.  HOWELL  STREET  may 
have  been  rKimed  for  Howell  Rockhill,  son  of  William  and  also  an  important  figure  in 
Fort  Wayne  history. 

The  first  street  south  of  Bass  Street,  from  Fairfield  Avenue  east  to  Hoagland  Ave- 


nue,  was  once  called  Colerick  Straet,  taking  its  name  from  David  H.  Colerick,  attor- 
ney. The  present  COLERICK  and  ANTOINETTE  (which  also  stems  from  the  Colerick 
family)  streets  are  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  city. 

We  can  associate  THOMPSON  and  SCOTT  avenues  with  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Thompson, 
one  of  the  earliest  practicing  physicians,  and  Moses  Hardpine  Scott,  Dr.  Thompson's 
father-in-law. 

The   Fairfields,  whose  name  is  perpetuated   in  FAIRFIELD  AVENUE,  were  first  in 
a  number  of  things — first  to  operate  a  canalboat,  first  tobuild  a  frame  dwelling  in  South 
Wayne,  and  first  to  bring  carriages  to  Fort  Wayne   in  1835.     Asa  Fairfield  graded  what 
is  nowCreighton  Avenue, using  earth  to  fill  up  the  swampland,  through  which  Fox    Ave- 
nue was  cut  sometime  later.        

EWING  STREET  recalls  W.  G.  (the  first  man  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Allen 
County)and  his  brother,  G.  W.  Ewing.  They  were  sons  of  Colonel  Alexander  Ewing,  who 
came  here  in  1822  and  is  credited  with  having  established  a  pioneer  tavern — the  one  in 
which  Allen  County  was  organized.  Ewing's  Addition,  laid  out  in  1840,  included 
FULTON  STREET,  which  terminated  at  the  Canal.  (Undoubtedly  Robert  Fulton,  the 
man  most  interested  in  the  improvement  of  canal  and  steam  navigation,  was  its  inspira- 
tion.) 

DeGROFF  and   NELSON  streets  perpetuate  the  name  of  Isaac  DeGroff  Nelson, 
who  once  owned  the  SENTINEL,  served  as  state  representative,  authored  the  Nelson 
Railroad   Bill,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Wabash   Railroad.     MINER  STREET 
recalls  the  name  of  Byron  D.  Miner,  who  was  also  active  in  bringing  the  railroad  to  Fort 
Wayne. 

McCULLOCH   STREET  reveres  the  name  of  the  "father  of  the  national   banking 
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system"   and    Secretary    of   the    Treasury    under    Lincoln,  Johnson,  and    Arthur.    Hugh 
McCulloch  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1833,  at  the  beginning  of  his  long  career. 

It  is  through  Colonel  Thomas  Swinney,  who  married  Lucy  Taber,  daughter  of  Paul 
Taber,  that  this  city  now  owns   Swinney  Park,  originally  a  part  of  the  Thomas  Swinney 
farm.    SWINNEY  AVENUE,  SWINNEY  COURT,  and  SWINNEY  PARK  PLACE  bear  his 
name.    Cyrus  Taber  (remembered   in    the  naming  of  TABER  STREET),    Mrs.    Swinney 's 
brother,  owned  a  very  valuable  parcel  of  land  which  was  a  part  of  the  original  military 
tract. 

Henry  Rudisill  came  here  on  Christmas  Day,  1829,  as  the  representative  for  John 
T.  Barr.  He  is  greatly  revered  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lutheran  church  here. 
RUDISILL  BOULEVARD,  running  from.  Broadway  beyond  McMillen  Park,  now  bears  his 
name. 

LEWIS  and  WALLACE  streets  have  tie-ins.  Major  Samuel  Lewis  was  the  land 
commissioner  appointed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1827.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Lewis, 
was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Wallace,  sister  of  Governor  David  Wallace,  and  aunt  of 
General  Lewis  (Lew)  Wallace. 

SUTTENFIELD  STREET  is  a  name  coupled  with  the  first  part  of  the  1800'$.  Mrs. 
Laura  Suttenfield,  wife  of  Colonel  Suttenfield,  who  was  bom  in  Boston  but  lived  in 
Fort  Wayne  seventy-two  years,  actually  spent  a  number  of  years  within  the  palisades  of 
the  fort.  The  Suttenfields  were  the  first  to  erect,  in  1814,  a  log  house  near  the  comer 
of  the  present  Columbia  and  Barr  streets. 

Many  street  namestie  in  with  our  earliest  mills  and  distilleries.  A  steam  sawmill , 
built  by  William  Coombs  and  Samuel  Edsall  on  the  north  side  of  the  Canal  in  1848,  was 
located  near  the  site  of  the  present  COOMBS   STREET  bridge.    Both  street  a«id  bridge 


gain  their  names  from  the  mill.  Wines's  Mill  was  established  by  Marshall  S.  Wines,  an 
associate  circuit  court  judge,  "at  a  dam  thrown  across  the  Maumee  River  near  the  foot 
of  Hanover  (Wood lawn  Mill).  "  A  plat  recorded  in  1867 designated  a  then  unnamed  street 
as  "the  road  to  the  Wines's  Mill.  "  This  became  HANOVER  STREET,  On  the  same  plat 
appeared  College  Street,  in  more  recent  years  changed  to  SCHICK  STREET  for  Professor 
George  Schick  of  Concordia  College.  The  present  WINES  STREET  is  described  as  "1 
west  of  North  Anthony  Boulevard.  " 

Samuel  Li  I  lie,  pioneer  tavern  ov/ner,  married  Emily,  a  sister  of  Hiram  A.  Phil  ley, 
another  pioneer,  at  whose  farm  Johnny  Appleseed  frequently  stopped.  PHILLEY  AVE- 
NUE and  EMILY  and  LILL IE  streets  are  all  present-day  street  names;  the  latter  two  are 
in  sections  of  land  once  owned  by  Lillie.  EVANS  STREET  bears  the  name  of  S.  Cary  Evans, 
active  businessman  and  later  head  of  the  Merchant's  National  Bank.  TRENTMAN  AVE  - 
NUE  was  named  for  John  Trentman,  owner  of  the  Dayton  House,  then  located  at  the 
comer  of  Wayne  and  Clay  streets. 

HUMPHREY  STREET  can  be  traced  to  the  1830's.  James  Humphrey's  marbleworks 
was  located  at  the  present  site  of  Fulton  and  Main  streets.  It  was  he  who  drew  up  the 
plans  for  the  combined  market  house  and  town  hall .  Jered  DARROWand  his  family  came 
here  in  1836,  traveling  by  pirogue.  The  family  name  is  retained  in  an  "east  and  west" 
avenue  from  Clinton  Street  to  Hoagland  Avenue.  FRY  STREET  and  RUMSEY  AVENUE 
are  associated  with  the  families  of  Jacob  Fry,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  start  a 
tanning  business,  and  Philo  Rumsey,  merchant  and  later  landlord  of  the  Rockhill  House. 

Other  street  names  associated  with  that  era  ore  BURGESS  STREET,  for  Eben  Bur- 
gess (who  had  bought  the  large  tract  of  land  from  Samuel  Hanna  which  later  became 
New   Haven),  and   DeWALD   STREET,  in  honor  of  the  man  who  established  a  wholesale 


dry  goods  company.  DWENGER  AVENUE  was  probably  so  named  for  Joseph  Dwenger, 
one  of  Fort  Wayne's  early  bishops.  J.  B.  White,  an  ardent  Scotchman,  gave  GLASGOW 
AVENUE  its  name. 

Some  names  can  be  attributed  to  the  opening  of  the  Wabash-Erie  Canal,  July  4, 
1843.  CASS  STREET,  which  was  named  for  Governor  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  orator  at 
the  Canal  celebration,  was  originally  described  as  "south  from  river  to  Berry,  between 
Ewing  and  Maiden  Lane."  The  present  Cass  Street  is  the  first  east  of  Wells  Street. 
CLAY  STREET  suggests  the  name  of  Henry  Clay,  who  wrote  that  he  would  like  very  much 
to  attend  the  Canal  celebration  but  could  not  do  so,  as  it  was  harvest  time  and  his  crops 
needed  attention! 

Franklin  P.  Randall,  Civil  War  mayor,  was  author  of  the  city  charter,  which  be- 
came a  law  in   1840,  and  designer  of  the  city  seal.    RANDALL  STREET  and  RANDALIA 
DRIVE  were  named  for  him.     RANDALL  ROAD  bears  the  name  of  Perry  A.  Randall,  a 
cousin  and  founder  of  the  Randall  Hotel . 

Persons  associated  with  the  '40's  were  reflected  in  street  names  also.  BUETER 
AVENUE  bears  the  name  of  a  family  which  traces  its  advent  here  to  B.  H.  Bueter  in 
1848.  The  leavers,  Augustus  Caesar  and  D.  S.,  together  with  their  cousin  Henry  Leiter, 
walked  all  the  way  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  the  Hiram  A.  Phi  I  ley  Inn  on  the  original  Phil- 
ley  farm.  They  entered  the  lumber  business  and  acquired  extensive  ground  on  Broadway 
between  Nuttman  and  RudisiM  .    BEAVER  AVENUE  retains  their  name. 

George  W,  Wood  was  the  first  mayor  of  the  incorporated  city  of  Fort  Wayne  and 
lived  in  the  approximate  vicinity  of  the  present  WOOD  AVENUE,  just  east  of  Wells 
Street,  before  the  bridge.  FRENCH  AVENUE  honors  Charles  G.  French,  who  served 
as  one  of  our  city  councilmen.     HOAGLAND  AVENUE  takes  its  name  from  the  Hoag- 


land  family.     Pliny  T.  Hoagland  came  fo  Fort  Wayne  in  1845  and  was  influential  in  the 
building  of  the  first  railroad.    He  also  served  as  a  state  representative  and  state  senator. 

The  story  of  the  '50's  would  not  be   complete  without  the  following  names:  Alfred 
P.   Edgerton  (EDGERTON  STREET),  who,  for  ten  years,  served  as  general  manager  of  the 
Canal;   Charles  Butler  (BUTLER  STREET),   trustee  of  the  Canal  until  1875  when  it  went 
into  receivership,    who    figured   in  the  titles  to  all   Canal    lands;   John   H.  Bass  (BASS 
STREET  and  BASS  ROAD),  who  became  interested  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Machine  works  and 
later  founded  the  St.  Louis  Car  Wheel  Company;  John  Cochrane  (COCHRANE  STREET), 
president  of  the  Caledonian  Society;  Schuyler  Wheeler  (WHEELER  STREET),  who  served 
as  state  representative  in  1850;  Kerr  Murray  (MURRAY  STREET),  bom  in  Scotland,  later 
founder  of  the  extensive  gas  manufacturing  plant  of  Kerr  Murray  Manufacturing  Company, 
Alfred  D.  Brandriff  (BRANDRIFF  STREET),   stove  manufacturer;  J.  D.  Nuttman  (NUTT- 
MAN  AVENUE),  a  prominent  banker;  Henry  Baker  (BAKER  STREET),  a  mill  owner  who 
laid  out  Baker's  Addition,  and  Maurice  Cody  (CODY  AVENUE),  a  prominent  Irishman 
engaged  in  the  ice  business. 

McKINNIE  and  FLEMING  avenues  were  given  their  names  by  Mrs.  William  Mc- 
Kinnie,  daughter  of  William  Fleming  (who  came  here  from  Dublin  at  the  beginning  of 
the  '50's,  served  as  state  treasurer,  and  at  one  time  owned  the  SENTINEL).  Her  father- 
in-law.  Captain  Henry  McKinnie,  operated  the  "McKinnie  House"  in  the  '60's;  William 
McKinnie  was  for  many  years  landlord  of  the  Wayne  Hotel.  The  name  McKinnie  Avenue 
was  once  changed  to  Lexington;  however,  the  citizens  protested,  and  it  regained  the 
name  of  McKinnie  Avenue;  so  we  have  Lexington  Avenue  west  of  Calhoun  Street  and 
McKinnie  Avenue  east  of  Calhoun  Street. 

STURGIS  STREET  represents  the  Dr.  Charles  E.  Sturgis  family  name.    Dr.  Sturgis 


owned  property  on  Berry  Street  near  the  old  Westminster  Girls'  Seminary.  A  sister  of 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sturgis  (Lavina,  who  became  Mrs.  Walker)  is  remembered  in  the  naming 
of  LAVINA  STREET. 

The  name  of  Townley  Avenue  has  been  changed,  and  the  street  is  now  the  con- 
tinuation of  Rudisill  Boulevard  (east  of  Anthony).  Jonas  W.  Townley  was  councilman  in 
1852,  and  Robert  W.  Townley,  his  brother,  was  also  a  lawyer.  DUBOIS  STREET  was 
named  for  John  B.  DuBois,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  one  of  his  descendants. 

Stephen  B.  Bond,  along  with  Judge  Taylor  and  Judge  Ninde,  induced  a  AAr. 
Packard,  an  organ  builder,  to  come  to  Fort  Wayne  in  the  1870's  after  the  Chicago  fire. 
Mr.  Packard  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Packard  Company  piano  plant,  and 
PA.CKARD  AVENUE  was  named  for  him.  Another  street.  Organ  Avenue,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  plant,  later  became  KINSMOOR  AVENUE.  BOND  AVENUE  is  vacant 
at  present,  although  at  one  time  Charles  D.  Bond  lived  on  the  street.  The  Bond  family 
established  itself  here  as  early  as  1842. 

John   Orff  owned  considerable   land  near  the  present  Lindenwood  Cemetery.    In 
addition  to  ORFF  AVENUE,  three  other  streets,  MONTCLAIR  AVENUE,  EDWARD  STREET 
and  TYLER  AVENUE,  stem   from  the  Orff  name.    The   latter  was  a  son-in-law,  and  the 
others  were  sons  of  the  Orffs.    DOSWELL  AVENUE  was  named  for  H.  J.  Doswell,  who 
landscaped  Lindenwood  Cemetery. 

Barthold  &  Sons,  for  whom  BARTHOLD  STREET  was  named,  owned  the  first  boat- 
yard located  on  the  Feeder  Canal  in  Bloomingdale.  OAKLEY  STREET  takes  its  name 
from  the  Oakley  family;  both  Mayor  Chauncey  B.  Oakley  and  his  father  were  identified 
with  the  civic  life  of  the  city. 

Silas  Tam  and  Oscar  A.  Simons  owned  the  undivided  half  of  Lillie's  Out    Lots  29 


and  30  and  called  the  street  therein  TAM  STREET.     SIMONS  STREET  is  near  Tarn  in  the 
same  section. 

CAMP  ALLEN  DRIVE  gets  its  name  from  Camp  Allen,  once  the  recruiting  center 
and  campground  for  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  LAWTON  PLACE,  which  honors  the 
name  of  AAajor  Henry  W.  Lawton,  is  a  silent  reminder  that  Major  Lawton,  who  always 
considered  Fort  Wayne  his  home  and  rose  to  the  heights  In  military  fame,  lost  his  life 
on  Luzon,     His  grave  is  in  Fort  Wayne. 

The  inscription  on  the  old  iron  bridge  across  the  Maumee  at  ANTHONY  BOULE- 
VARD reminds  us  that  it  was  once  known  as  Walton  Avenue.  A  number  of  business  houses 
located  along  that  street  still  retain  the  name  Walton. 

The  first  street  north  of  Taylor  Street  was  once  designated  as  Cherry  (the  present 
CHERRY  STREET  is  in  Nebraska),  and  is  now  known  as  STOPHLET  STREET.    The  Stophlet 
name  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Fort  Wayne  as  early  as  1824,  when  Samuel  Stoph- 
let served  as  one  of  the  collectors  of  taxes. 

BALTES  AVENUE  was  named  for  Michael  Baltes,  contractor  and  building  supply 
dealer  in  the  '70's.  KINNAIRD  AVENUE  bears  the  name  of  Alexander  Kinnaird,  a 
Scotchman,  who  came  here  in  the  '60 's  and  at  one  time  owned  approximately  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Kinnaird  Avenue.  NUSSBAUM  AVENUE  is  named 
for  Peter  Nussbaum,  who  was  also  prominent  in  that  era. 

ABBOTT  STREET  was  named  in  1879  by  Rosetta  B,  Abbott.  However,  the  name 
of  William  T.  Abbott  is  linked  with  the  history  of  the  '50's.  He  came  here  from  Maine 
and  became  a  merchant,  county  auditor,  and  real  estate  dealer. 

WINTER  STREET  was  established  by  a  city  ordinance  passed  April  25,  1876, 
naming  the  streets  in   Hough's   Out  Lots,    When  Colonel  H.  B,   Reed  platted  his  area  in 


1878,  he  named  the  center  drive  REED  STREET.     ECKART  STREET  takes  its  name  from  Fred 
Eckart,  founder  of  the  Eckart  Packing  Plant. 

WEISSER  PARK  AVENUE,  which  acquired  its  name  from  the  park,  was  originally 
land  owned  by  Manuel  Weisser,   who  established  a  tanning  business.     At  the  time  the 
city  purchased  the   land   for  a  park,  the  street  already  bore  the  name  of  Force  Street; 
but,  because  of  the  confusion  with  the  spelling  of  Fourth  Street,  it  was  changed  from 
Force  to  Weisser  Park  Avenue.     ILLSLEY  DRIVE  was  once  the  long  driveway  which  led 
to  the  lilsley  family  mansion. 

Beginning  with  Samuel  Hanna,  and  down  through  the  years,  men  of  the  bar  hove 
been  associated  with  Fort  Wayne's  history,  and  their  names  have  been  revered  in  the 
naming  of  city  streets.  ZOLLARS  AVENUE  was  named  for  Judge  Allan  Zollars,  who 
settled  here  in  1866.  FAY  DRIVE  bears  the  name  of  Judge  James  A.  Fay,  whom  Gover- 
nor Baker  appointed  to  be  the  first  judge  of  the  Allen  County  criminal  court.  WILD- 
WOOD  AVENUE  designates  the  name  of  Judge  Lindley  Ninde's  estate,  which  later  be- 
came a  part  of  the  present  Lutheran  Hospital  grounds.  When  the  Ninde  family  moved 
there,  it  was  practically  a  wilderness  or  "wlldwood,  "  which  suggested  the  name. 

FOSTER  PARKWAY,  west  and  east,  the  latter  fomnerly  known  as  Boerger  Avenue, 
takes  its  name  from  Foster  Park,  which  of  course,  was  named  for  the  Fosters,  Samuel  and 
David.  FRANKE  DRIVE  is  named  for  J.  B.  Franke,  who  donated  land  for  the  park  to  the 
city. 

Plat  book  records  dated  1889  indicate  that  the  heirs  of  John  H.  Wefel  platted 
Wefel's  Heirs'  Addition  and  included  WEFEL  STREET.  JACOBS  AVENUE  retains  the 
family  name  of  John  H.  Jacobs  whose  home  was  situated  on  "Jacob's  Hill,  "north  of  the 
street . 


EDNA  STREET  was  named  for  Edna  Reuss,  granddaughter  of  C.  L.  Centllvre, 
founder  of  the  brewery  established  in  Civil  War  days.  Centlivre  Avenue  has  since  be- 
come a  continuation  of  State  Boulevard. 

STATE  BOULEVARD,  or  at  least  a  section  of  it,  was  once  called  Griswold.  It 
was  an  unnamed  country  road  when  a  mail  carrier  named  Griswold  had  the  route.  There 
was  confusion  over  directing  mail  to  the  residents  on  the  road,  and  Griswold  appealed 
to  C.  F.  Kettler,  superintendent  of  letter  carriers,  who  said,  "Why  don't  you  call  it 
Griswold?"  Lxiter  the  name  was  changed  to  State  Street,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
State  School .  The  present  GRISWOLD  DRIVE  is  named  for  Bert  Griswold,  Fort  Wayne 
historian. 

FENKERand  ROUSSEAU  avenues  are  named  for  Herman  R.  Fenker,  former  town- 
ship trustee,  and  Ben  Rousseau,  who  promoted  an  addition  off  the  Miller  Road. 

William  L.  Huffman,  for  whom  HUFFMAN  STREET  is  named,  made  a  plat  of  his 
property  in  Bloomingdale. 

LANTERN lER  STREET  gains   its  name   from   August  J.    Lanternier,  who,    in    1895, 
owned  the  entire  block  (with  the  exception  of  six  lots)  bounded  by  Anthony  Boulevard, 
Lanternier,  Simons,  and  Winter  streets.    FOX  AVENUE  is  named  for  August  Fox,  brother 
of  Louis  Fox,  whose  homestead  was  at  the  comer  of  Fox  Avenue  and  Walnut  Street. 

PHENIE  STREET  was  named  for  Phenie  Michael  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bales),  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Herman  Michael,  from  whom  MICHAELS  AVENUE  takes  its  name.  A 
daughter  of  the  pioneer  Rudisill  family  married  Henry  Freeman,  for  whom  FREEMAN 
STREET  was  named. 

When  Howell  Rockhill  laid  out  the  addition  where  the  Rolling  Mills  located,  he 
named  three  streets  for  his  good  friends,  Henry  C.  Berghoff  (BERGHOFF  STREET),  Judge 


John  Morris  (MORRIS  STREET),  and  Henr/  Monning  (MONNING  STREET).  Three  other 
men,  because  of  their  connections  with  the  Commercial  Club  (later  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) and  the  role  each  played  in  bringing  the  Rolling  Mills  to  this  city,  were  honored 
in  having  streets  in  the  same  addition  named  for  them;  they  were  Frank  Culbertson 
(CULBERTSON  STREET),  Henry  Beadel  I  (BEADELL  STREET),  and  W.  F.  Graeter  (GRAETER 
STREET). 

SIDNEY  and  LUMBARD  streets  carry  on  the  name  of  Sidney  Lumbard,  realtor  and 
insurance  man,  whose  father  established  the  agency  in  1863.  BOLTZ  STREET  acquired 
its  name  when  Frederick  C.  Boltz  laid  out  an  addition  south  of  the  city.  RCMY  AVE- 
NUE was  given  its  name  by  R.  L.  Romy,  Sr.,  who  also  named  IDA  AVENUE  for  his 
daughter.  BOWSER  AVENUE  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  founder  of  one  of  Fort  Wayne's 
major  industries.  GRIFFIN  STREET  was  named  for  William  M.  Griffin,  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Wayne  Pump  Company. 

Plats  of  Rockhiil's  Addition  list  Locust  Alley  (iater  called  Eureka,  and  again 
changed  to  CLAIR  AVENUE,  its  present  name)  and  Water  Street  (later  changed  to  SU- 
PERIOR STREET). 

PEARL  STREET  and  MAIDEN  LANE  are  probably  derived  from  street  names  in  New 
York  City.  Pearl  Street  in  New  York  was  considered  second  only  to  Wall  Street  in  the 
early  days,  just  as  Columbia  Street  here  was  the  business  center  for  many  years,  and 
Pearl  Street  the  next  street  "over.  "  Maiden  Lane  is  also  located  in  the  Wall  Street  dis- 
trict in  New  York  City.  Before  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  was  established,  its  present 
right-of-way  was  the  old  Canal.  The  street  just  north  of  Columbia  faced  the  Canal,  and 
since  the  docks  for  the  packet  boats  were  located  there,  it  became  known  as  DOCK 
STREET. 


Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  streets  represent  given  names  of  men  and 
women.  Many  undoubtedly  were  named  for  members  of  the  early  families  and  are  In- 
dicated on  the  early  plats.  However,  we  know  the  history  of  only  a  few  of  them.  We 
will  probably  have  to  remain  "In  the  dark"  over  the  naming  of  such  streets  as  "Cor- 
nellle,  "  "Henrietta,"  and  "Juliette";  but  we  know  that  CONSTANCE,  CATHERINE, 
and  ELEANOR  avenues  were  named  by  John  Vesey  for  three  nieces.  VESEY  AVENUE 
can  be  attributed  to  Judge  W.  J.  Vesey. 

Two  of  the  foremost  flyers  of  their  day  were  honored  in  the  naming  of  BAER  ROAD 
and  LINDBERGH  BOULEVARD.  Famous  poets,  writers,  and  biographers  are  represented 
with  GREELEY  STREET  (Horace  Greeley),  EMERSON  AVENUE  (Ralph  Waldo  Emerson), 
and  LOWELL  STREET  (James  Russell  Lowell). 

Eighteen  streets  bear  state  names;  many  others  bear  names  similar  to  towns  and 
cities  elsewhere  In  the  United  States,  such  as  BROOKLYN  AVENUE,  DALLAS  AVENUE, 
and  NORFOLK  AVENUE.  The  origin  and  history  of  all  of  them  would  very  likely  be  as 
Interesting  as  that  of  only  two,  Euclid  Avenue  and  Cleveland  Street  (now  McKEE  STREET), 
which  adjoin  each  other.  Euclid  was  a  famous  Greek  mathematician,  and  his  name  was 
chosen  for  a  city  near  Cleveland.  These  cities,  in  turn,  were  the  inspiration  for  the 
naming  of  EUCLID  AVENUE  and  Cleveland  Street. 

Albert  H.  Schaaf  named  CORNELL  CIRCLE  for  his  Alma  /Aater.  Institutions  of 
learning  are  also  the  Inspiration  for  the  naming  of  all  the  streets  in  Poinsette  Park,  as 
follows:  PRINCETON  AVENUE,  YALE  DRIVE,  HARVARD  DRIVE,  WELLESLEY  DRIVE, 
STANFORD  AVENUE,  TRINITY  BOULEVARD,  CAMBRIDGE  BOULEVARD,  and  PUR- 
DUE DRIVE. 

Not  a  few  streets  have  taken  on  names  reflecting  their  location,  enviroment,  or 


the  industrial  life  which  built  itself  about  the  area,  such  as  DIVISION  STREET,  UNI- 
VERSITY STREET,  STADIUM  DRIVE,  and  CHURCH  STREET. 

LUTHER  STREET  was  previously  called  Penn,  but  it  was  changed  in  1922.  SUM- 
MIT STREET  is  suggestive  of  Summit  City,  a  temi  which  has  long  applied  to  Fort  Wayne. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  DUCK  STREET  may  have  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  ducks  swam  there  whenever  the  water  backed  into  the  street  due  to  the  over- 
flow of  the  river.  WILT  STREET  very  likely  was  named  for  I.  M.  Wilt,  or  possibly  for 
one  of  his  descendants.  There  is  a  legend  attached  to  DEVIL'S  HOLLOW  ROAD~the 
fanners  who  drove  through  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year  would  find  it  very  muddy  and 
consequently  would  "swear  like  the  very  devil .  " 

Several  people  were  under  the  impression  that  HENSCH  STREET  was  named  for 
Judge  Samuel  M.  Hench,  but  although  he  was  a  venerable  gentleman,  the  street  was 
not  named  for  him.  Mr.  William  Link,  a  nephew  of  Judge  Hench,  called  attention  to 
the  difference  in  the  spelling  of  the  names  and  added  that  the  Hensch  name  bears  some 
connection  with  the  Beck  family,  who  laid  out  Beck's  Addition  in  Bloomingdale. 

Not  many  people  know  that  SOUTH  WAYNE  AVENUE  gained  its  name  from  the 
town  of  South  Wayne,  once  a  separate  corporation  with  Creighton  Avenue  as  its  north- 
em  boundary  and  the  town  hall  located  at  the  corner  of  Lincoln  and  Indiana  avenues. 

RIEDEL  PLACEgained  its  name  from  John  M.  C.  Riedel,  a  local  architect.    COLE- 
MAN AVENUE  was  so  named  by  the  realtors  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  Coleman,  who 
were  the  first  to  build  on  a  lot  in  "Crestholme"  Addition  in  1917.    ELMHURST  DRIVE  was 
the  name  chosen  by  Mrs.  Emma  Adams  Fitch.     KIRKWOOD  DRIVE,    laid  out  by  Frank 
Fisher  for  Will  Jones,  was  given  Mrs.  Jones's  maiden  name. 

Seventy-six  streets  were  given  new  names  or  rechristened  in  1929,  the  culmina- 


tion  of  many  months'  tedious  work  on  the  part  of  the  city  council .  Actually,  during  the 
proceedings,  a  proposal  was  made  to  change  all  street  names  to  numbers  to  conform  to 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Plan.  This  would  have  blotted  out  all  knowledge  and  memory  of  the 
foremost  families  of  their  day  and  of  the  founding  fathers  who  laid  the  civic,  religious, 
and  business  foundations  of  this  city.  Not  all  the  changes  are  recorded,  but  just  to  men- 
tion a  few:  WALLACE  STREET,  in  order  to  become  one  continuous  street,  took  Jones 
Street,  Hemdon  Street,  Hamilton  Avenue,  and  Highland  Drive;  WILDWOOD  AVENUE 
caused  Lukens,  Marshall,  Lambert  Drive,  and  Clifton  Avenue  to  pass  from  the  scene,  so 
far  as  names  were  concerned  . 

A  century  ago,  it  was  customary  to  name  streets  for  families  or  personalities  in  the 
national  limelight.  However,  in  the  1900's,  a  realtor  frequently  sought  names  which 
had  specific  sales  appeal.  English  names  are  reflected  in  several  street  names,  espe- 
cially when  James  Peddicord  chose  the  names  for  KENSINGTON  BOULEVARD  and  PEM- 
BERTON  DRIVE,  and  Albert  H.  Schaaf  chose  DRURY  LANE  and  PEMBROKE  LANE  in 
Southwood  Park.  He  also  chose  the  names  SEMINOLE  CIRCLE  (an  old  Indian  name)  for 
the  "inside  circle"  and  RADIAL  LANE  for  "the  connection.  "  FLEETWOOD  AVENUE  is 
also  an  English  name;  a  soldier  under  Cromwell  (there  is  a  CROMWELL  COURT  in  Fort 
Wayne)  bore  that  name,  and  a  town  in  England  Is  named  Fleetwood. 

Rivers  and  waterways  influenced  the  naming  of  a  group  of  streets:  ST.  JOE 
BOULEVARD,  ST.  MARY'S  AVENUE,  and  MAUMEE  AVENUE,  from  rivers  of  those 
names;  RIVERMET  AVENUE,  which  ends  at  St.  Joe  Boulevard;  EDGEWATER  AVENUE; 
LAKE  AVENUE,  because  of  the  artificial  lake  nearby;  DELTA  BOULEVARD,  for  Delta 
Lake  in  Lakeside;  and  EASTBROOKand  WESTBROOK drives,  because  they  border  brooks. 

Five  streets,    HURON  STREET,  ONTARIO  STREET,  Erie  (later  changed  to  Berry 


Street),  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  and  SUPERIOR  STREET,  were  named  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

FOREST  PARK  BOULEVARD  was  given  its  name  by  Louis  Curdes,  prominent  realtor. 
The  family  name  is  also  carried  on  in  CURDES  AVENUE.  WHITEOAK  DRIVE  refers  to 
the  predominance  of  beautiful  white  oak  trees  once  growing  along  its  way. 

PRANGE  DRIVE  and  KORTE  LANE  are  family  names  retained  when  the  farms  were 
taken  over  and  platted.  BRANNING  AVENUE  was  a  part  of  the  Ernest  H.  Branning 
farm,  later  platted  by  Henry  E.  Branning,  Sr.  HOFER  AVENUE  retains  the  name  of 
Theobald  Hofer,  father  of  A.  K.  Hofer,  surveyor.  BEGUE  STREET,  which  lies  between 
East  Wayne  Street  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  retains  the  name 
of  a  prominent  contractor  named  Begue.  The  old  homestead  was  located  at  Wayne  and 
Begue  streets. 

THIEME   DRIVE  was  named  in  honor  of  Theodore  F.  Thieme,  founder  of  the  present 
Wayne   Knitting   Mills,  who  was  bom  in  Fort  Wayne  in   1857.    About  1910,  he  improved 
a  section  of  riverbank  by  removing  the  brush  and   rubble  which   littered  the  bank  and  had 
tons  of  dirt  brought   in  to  form  o  tiny  park,  to  which  he  also  added  a  concrete  retaining 
wall.    When  this  was  accomplished,  the  city  finished  the  stretch  to  Swinney  Park. 

While  there  is  not  authentic  information  on  the  naming  of  MORTON  and  HEN- 
DRICKS streets,  it  is  a  fact  that  Indiana  governors  bore  these  names.  Oliver  P.  Morton 
was  Indiana  governor  from  1866  to  1872  and  was  the  honored  guest  at  the  State  Fair  here 
in  1865.  It  was  William  Hendricks,  governor  from  1822  to  1825,  who  appointed  Allen 
Hamilton  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Allen  County  in  1824. 

C  Street  is  all  that  remains  of  three  little  streets  once  called  "A,  "  "B,  "  and  "C.  " 
They  were  little  jogs  south  of  Wayne  Trace  in  the  vicinity  of  Selling's  "First  and  Last 
Place.  "     "A"  and  "B"  lost  their  existence  to  the  encroachment  of  business. 


The  story  is  that  the  present  Gay  Street  bridge  once  marked  a  train  stop  where 
fashionable  and  intellectual  passengers,  frequently  from  Washington  or  New  York,  would 
alight  to  be  conveyed  by  carriages  to  the  Hanna  home.  Because  of  the  many  "gay" 
groups  which  traveled  back  and  forth,  the  street  acquired  the  name  GAY  STREET,  and 
the  bridge  became  known  as  "the  Gay  Street  bridge.  " 
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FOREWORD 

The  following  newspaper  article  first  appeared  in  the 
FORT  WAYNE  DAILY  SENTINEL  on  July  10,  1874.  The  ed- 
itor identified  the  writer  only  as  an  old  citizen  who  was  well 
informed  on  local  historical  lore.  In  brief  outline  ,  the  sketch 
presents  the  development  of  Fort  Wayne  from  an  Indian  vil- 
lage to  an  important  commercial  center. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  this  publication  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Fort  Wayne  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  interest 
and  will  stimulate  more  extensive  study  of  our  city's  history. 
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Fort  Wayne  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph 
and  St.  Mary's  rivers,  which  here  fornn  the  Maumee  River. 
From  early  history,  the  locality  has  been  strategically  im- 
portant and  was  the  headquarters  of  the  powerfixl  Miami  and 
Potawatomi  tribes.  Certain  local  advantages,  which  included 
the  junction  of  the  rivers,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  abun- 
dance of  wild  game  and  fruit,  and  the  shelter  afforded  by 
dense  forests,  made  the  area  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
Indians.  It  was  one  of  the  keys  to  the  entire  south  and  south- 
western territories. 

In  their  travels,  the  early  explorers,  missionaries, 
and  traders  foUowedthe  courses  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks. 
In  frail  bark  canoes  they  would  start  from  Quebec  and  toil 
their  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  through  the  Lakes,  and 
up  the  Maumee  River  to  the  St.  Josephand  St.  Mary's  rivers. 
They  would  carry  their  canoes  over  the  dividing  line  or  sum- 
mit, launch  them  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wabash  River, 
and  paddle  their  way  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  French  settlement  at 
this  place  is  uncertain,  but  the  missionaries  and  travelers 
had  made  their  earliest  visits  before  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  There  is  an  Indiana  tradition  that,  long  be- 
fore the  War  of  Independence,  a  French  town  of  some  size 
was  situated  on  the  lowlands  at  the  jiinction  of  the  rivers 
forming  the  Maumee  River.  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  many  household  and  agricultural  implements 
have  been  found  in  that  locality. 

The  first  important  event  after  the  War  of  Independence 
was  the  expedition  of  General  Josiah  Harmar  against  the 
Miami,  in  October,  1790.  On  the  seventeenth  the  army 
reached  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  On  the  nineteenth  Colonel 
John  Hardin's  detachment  attacked  approximately  one  hun- 
dred Indians.  Hardin's  troops,  being  raw  and  unaccustomed 
to  war,  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  without  firing  a  gun; 
the  Indians  gained  a  complete  victory  and  were  greatly  en- 
couraged. Hardin  lost  about  one  hundred  m.en.  A  few  days 
later  a  similar  engagement,  equally  disastrous  to  Hardin, 
was  fought.  A  third  detachment  was  sent  forward  and  met 
the  same  fate.      After  losing  several  hundred  men.    General 


Harmar  became  so  disgusted  that  he  retreated  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington. 

The  expedition  of  General  Anthony  Wayne  in  1794  had 
very  different  results.  At  this  time,  difficulties  were  ex- 
pected from  the  British  government,  whose  troops  had  taken 
possession  of  Fort  Miami  and  were  inciting  the  Indians  to 
mischief.  Wayne  boldly  marched  to  the  fort  and  defeated 
the  united  tribes  of  the  Indians  in  a  terrible  slaughter.  For 
miles  around  he  lay  waste  to  cornfields  and  villages  along 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Maumee  River.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  he  arrived  at  the  site  of  our  city  and  immedi- 
ately employed  his  forces  in  building  a  fort.  The  strong- 
hold was  named  Fort  Wayne  and  was  completed  on  October 
22,    1794. 

On  August  7,  1795,  the  great  treaty  was  made  which 
for  several  years  put  an  effective  prohibition  on  Indian  war- 
fare. The  Indians  remained  in  possession  of  the  land  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Miami  tribes  at  once  rebuilt 
their  towns  along  the  banks  of  the  Maumee  River.  The  fur 
trade  was  re-established.  In  1803  a  gathering  of  chiefs  took 
place  at  the  fort,  and  1 ,  600,  000  acres  of  land  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  In  1812  Captain  William  Wells,  with  a 
small  band  of  friendly  Indians,  left  Fort  Wayne  to  render 
assistance  to  the  families  and  garrison  at  Chicago.  Nearly 
all  were  slain  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  Massacre.  At  the  same 
time,  Fort  Wayne  was  besieged  by  hostile  Indians.  Soon 
afterward  the  pressure  was  relieved  by  General  William 
Henry  Harrison.  In  1815  the  last  great  peace  treaty  was 
signed,  and  our  Indian  troubles  ended  in  1819.  The  troops 
left  Fort  Wayne  that  same  year. 

Alexander  Ewing,  Samuel  Hanna,  and  Louis  Bourie 
were  annong  the  early  settlers  in  Fort  Wayne.  Messrs. 
Peltier  and  Comparet,  and  Dr.  William  Turner,  who  were 
traders,  and  Joseph  Troutman,  a  farmer,  also  lived  here. 
Benjamin  F,  Stickney  was  the  first  Indian  agent  and  served 
from  1815  to  1820.  In  October,  1823,  the  first  sale  of  gov- 
ernment land  took  place  on  the  present  site  of  Fort  Wayne. 
The  original  plat  was  sold  to  John  T.  Barr,  of  Baltimore,  and 
John  McCorkle,    of  Piqua,     Ohio,    for  the    sum  of  $2,838.43. 


The  old  plat  contained  a  little  less  than  six  hundred  acres; 
thus  the  price  averaged  nearly  five  dollars  per  acre.  Im- 
mediately after  this  sale,  Robert  Young  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  town.  The  most  desirable  business  lots  on  Columbia 
Street  were  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  size  and  sold 
for  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Messrs.  Alexander  Ewing, 
Allen  Hamilton,  and  Samuel  Hanna  bought  most  of  them,  and 
the  lots  are  still  held  in  their  estates.  At  this  time  Samuel 
Hanna  was  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  Allen  County;  other 
officials  were  Robert  Hood,  justice  of  the  peace;  John  Tipton, 
Indian  agent;  and  Anthony  L.  Davis,  county  clerk.  About 
this  time  Alexander  Ewing  built  the  first  frame  house  in  Fort 
Wayne. 

In  1826  the  movement  for  a  series  of  internal  improve- 
ments was  begun.  These  improvements  have  helped  to  make 
Indiana  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  West  in  population, 
wealth,  and  products.  Fort  Wayne  shared  liberally  in  the 
general  prosperity  that  followed.  This  same  year,  1826,  a 
treaty  was  made  between  the  Miami  Indians  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  became  owner 
of  all  the  lands  in  this  part  of  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  tracts  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  few  remaining 
Indians.  In  this  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana might  lay  out  a  canal  or  road  through  any  of  these  res- 
ervations; for  the  use  of  a  canal  six  chains  of  land  nnight  be 
appropriated.  The  federal  government,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Quincy  Adams,  ordered  a  canal  survey  to  be 
made  in  this  state  through  the  lands  acquired  by  the  treaty. 
The  survey  was  commenced  at  Fort  Wayne  in  1826  under  the 
management  of  Colonel  James  Shriver,  who  was  detached 
from  the  War  Department  for  this  service.  He  did  not  live 
long  after  he  began  this  task.  Soon  the  survey  was  made  to 
the  Wabash  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  River.  Dur- 
ing 1827  and  1828,  it  was  continued  along  the  Maumiee  River 
and  completed  to  Lake  Erie.  The  federal  government,  on 
March  2,  1827,  granted  land  sufficient  to  build  the  Canal. 
The  legislature  of  Indiana,  in  the  1827/28  session,  accepted 
the  grant  and  appointed  Samuel  Hanna,  David  Burr,  and  Rob- 
ert John,  canal  commissioners.    In  1829  Ohio  agreed  to  build 


her  portion  from  the  state  line  to  Lake  Erie. 

At  this  time  Fort  Wayne  containeda  population  of  about 
four  hundred  [sic].    In  1835  the  sumnnit  division  of  the  Canal 
was  completed.     Through  it  the  waters  of  the  Maumee  River, 
emptying   northeastwardly  into  Lake  Erie,    were  united  with 
the    Wabash    River,    which  flows    into  the    Ohio  River.      This 
event  was  properly   celebrated  in  Fort  Wayne   on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1835.     The  Honorable  Hugh  McCuUoch,  later  Secre- 
tary  of  the    Treasury,    delivered   an  appropriate    oration   on 
the  occasion.      In  1840   the  Canal   was  opened  from  the    east 
line  of  our  state  to  Lafayette,  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion on  the  Wabash  River.    In  1843  the  whole  line  was  opened 
through    Ohio  to  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo.      This  event  was  cele- 
brated at  Fort  Wayne  on  the    Fourth  of  July  of  that  year  by  a 
large  number  of  people  assembled  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.      The  Honorable  Lewis  Cass,    of  Detroit,    delivered 
the  oration.     The  Honorable  Jesse  L.   Williams  was  appointed 
chief   engineer    of  the    Canal   in  1832.      He  held   that   position 
during    its    construction   and  still    continues   to  assist   in  that 
capacity. 

The  beginning  of  the  prosperity  of  Fort  Wayne  may  be 
dated  from  the  connpletion  of  the  Canal  through  Ohio.  Pre- 
viously we  had  no  outlet  to  the  eastern  markets,  except  by 
very  slow  rafts  and  canoes  down  the  Maumee  River.  There 
was  nothing  here  to  induce  immigration.  The  goods  sold 
here  were  brought  from  the  lake  in  canoes  and  rowboats  on 
the  Maumee  River  or  were  brought  overland  by  Negroes. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  Canal  new  life  was  given  to  trade. 
Wheat,  flour,  corn^  and  pork  could  be  transported  cheaply 
and  in  large  quantities  to  the  eastern  markets,  and  merchan- 
dise could  be  brought  here  at  low  freight  rates.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  Canal,  salt  was  selling  for  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
lars per  barrel;  the  price  soon  decreased  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  barrel,  and  the  prices  of  other  heavy  goods 
dropped  in  proportion.  These  advantages  and  attractions  in- 
duced a  large  innmigration  from  New  York,  Ohio,  and  the  Old 
World.  Our  lands  were  soon  occupied,  farms  were  opened, 
forests  were  cut  down,  and  prairies  were  broken  up.  Be- 
fore long  we  had  a  surplus  to  ship  by  canal. 
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In  1840  Mr.  Nichols,  from  Union  Mills  in  Lagrange 
County,  came  here  and  bought  a  lot  on  the  Canal.  He  erected 
a  large  warehouse,  which  was  for  many  years  occupied  by 
Hill  and  Orbison,  commission  merchants.  Mr.  Nichols  im- 
mediately did  a  large  business  in  shipping  for  the  nner- 
chants  of  Kosciusko,  Elkhart,  Lagrange,  and  Steuben  coun- 
ties, and  of  the  southern  Michigan  counties.  Allen,  Whitley, 
De  Kalb,  Adams,  Wells,  Jay,  and  Blackford  counties  were 
covered  with  dense  forests.  After  the  Canal  was  opened, 
the  first  products  were  potash,  furs,  skins,  hides,  pelts, 
roots,  and  barks.  However,  these  items  soon  gave  way  to 
something  better--wheat,    corn,   and  hogs. 

Large  commission  houses  were  established  by  Royal 
W.  Taylor,  Joseph  J.  and  David  F.  Comparet,  Samuel  and 
William  Edsall,  Peter  P.  Bailey,  Jesse  L.  Williams,  and 
William  George  and  George  W.  Ewing.  The  only  other  im- 
portant outlet  in  the  north  was  Hillsdale,  Michigan.  From 
there  to  Lake  Erie,  goods  were  transported  in  horse-drawn 
cars  over  a  wooden  railroad.  Merchants  in  parts  of  Steuben 
and  Lagrange  counties  shipped  their  surplus  by  that  route. 
The  distance  from  Lima  in  Lagrange  County  to  Hillsdale 
was  the  same  as  the  distance  fronn.  Lima  to  Fort  Wayne,  and 
the  road  to  Hillsdale  was  better  than  the  road  to  Fort  Wayne. 
This  caused  competition. 

As  the  country  rapidly  developed,  it  became  impossible 
to  move  the  increasing  surplus  over  the  dirt  roads.  Some 
gentlemen  of  this  city  canvassed  along  the  line  of  the  old 
Lima  road  and  found  that  a  plank  road  could  be  constructed 
if  Fort  Wayne  would  start  with  a  subscription  of  $40,000. 
The  required  amount  was  raised  and  was  to  be  paid  in  goods 
and  land  of  every  description,  with  the  exception  of  $300  in 
cash  pledged  by  A.  M.  Orbison.  He  was  a  clerk  in  Ustial's 
warehouse.  Hanna,  Hamilton,  and  Ewing  each  paid  about 
$4,  000  in  land,  which  was  valuedat  $2.  50  to  $4.  00  per  acre. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  was  called.  No  one  would 
venture  to  take  the  contract  for  the  kind  of  pay  offered.  Fi- 
nally, Mr.  William  Mitchell,  of  Noble  County,  proposed  to 
take  the  subscription  as  it  stood  and  to  build  the  road  as  far 
as  he  could.      Black,    O.    W.    Jefferds,    and  Charles  Jefferds 


were  appointed  surveyors  to  locate  the  route  and  to  estimate 
the  cost.  Now  came  a  tug  of  war.  Some  money  for  expenses 
was  needed,  and  the  subscription  was  in  trade  with  one  ex- 
ception. Hamilton,  Ewing,  and  Hanna  could  not  advance  any 
money. 

The  want  of  funds  delayed  the  work  several  weeks  un- 
til A.  M.  Orbison,  who  had  subscribed  the  only  cash,  fur- 
nished the  engineers  with  money.  This  money  was  exhausted 
in  the  work  of  surveying  the  road.  However,  in  eighteen 
months  the  road  was  completed  to  Kendallville ,  and  in  an- 
other year  it  was  extended  to  Union  Mills  and  Ontario.  As 
soon  as  Fort  Wayne  saw  the  value  of  this  road,  other  roads 
were  promoted.  One  road  to  Bluffton  in  Wells  County  was 
soon  constructed;  another  to  St.  Mary's  via  Decatur  was 
completed  in  a  short  time;  and  another  to  Columbia  City  in 
Whitley  County  was  built.  The  last  road  had  been  extended 
only  ten  miles  when  it  was  superc<^ded  by  the  iron  rails. 

Work  on  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Railroad  was  then  under 
way.  It  was  eventually  extended  to  Chicago  cutting  off  the 
plank  road  enterprises.  Business  from  Kosciusko  and  Whit- 
ley counties  found  another  outlet  via  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad  to  the  East.  This  railroad  had 
its  beginning  in  1848,  was  opened  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1854,  and 
was  completed  to  Chicago  in  1858.  Construction  of  the  To- 
ledo, Wabash,  and  Western  Railroad  was  started  in  1852  and 
was  completed  to  the  Illinois  line  in  1856. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Wayne  in  1842  was  $424,  185.  In  1850  the  popu- 
lation was  4,285,  and  the  assessed  value  of  property  was 
$891,912.  In  1859  the  value  had  increased  to  $3,027,805, 
and  the  population  was  about  ten  thousand. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  has  its  northeastern  ter- 
minus at  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie  and  its  southwestern  terminus 
at  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  River.  Its  whole  length  is  452 
miles.  At  its  junction  with  the  Maumee  River,  it  connects 
with  the  extension  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  from  Cincin- 
nati, a  branch  180  miles  long.  The  combination  gives  us  a 
navigable  canal  for  632  miles.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the    Toledo,     Wabash,    and  Western   Railroad,    the 
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Canal  carried  all  the  transportation  between  the  Wabash  and 
Miami  valleys  and  the  East.  Since  1855  the  railroad  has 
materially  reduced  the  business  of  the  Canal.  In  that  year 
the  fine  packets  were  taken  off  and  were  transferred  to  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  This  made  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  very  dull.  We  no  longer  hear  the  pleasant  music 
of  the  boatman' s  bugle  accompanying  the  arrival  of  the  pack- 
ets crowded  with  people. 

The  railroads,  short  crops,  and  heavy  breaks  in  1858 
so  greatly  reduced  the  tolls  that  the  income  was  not  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  water,  and  the  Canal  was  abandoned  by  the 
owners.  A  new  company  was  organized,  and  it  leased  the 
Canal  from  its  owners  through  their  agents  here.  The  com- 
pany put  the  Canal  in  order  and  has  ever  since  maintained  it. 
The  business  in  wheat,  flour,  pork,  and  other  goods 
shipped  from  this  city  from  the  opening  of  the  Canal  until 
I860  was  immense.  R.  W.  Taylor,  Hamilton  and  Williams, 
John  Orff,  Comparet  and  Hubbell,  P.  P.  Bailey,  Hill  and 
Orbison,  and  Little  and  McCulloch  were  the  principal  pro- 
duce dealers  and  business  firms.  This  was  then  the  largest 
produce  market  in  the  state.  In  1858  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  wheat  totaled  500,000  bushels;  large  quantities  of 
potash,  butter,  pork,  and  wool  were  also  shipped.  In  1859 
the  total  shipments  of  wheat  reached  only  180,000  bushels, 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  crops.  From  1845  to  I860,  the  av- 
erage yearly  shipments  were  as  follows: 

Wheat 382,  000  bushels 

Corn  194, 580  bushels 

Flour 92,  000  barrels 

Potash,   butter,   and  wool.  .  .  590  tons 
The  total  shipments  from  1845  to  I860  were  as  follows: 

Wheat 5,  730,  000  bushels 

Corn 2,910,  000  bushels 

Flour 1 ,  380,  000  barrels 

General  Produce 1,035,  000  pounds 
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FOREWORD 

The  story  of  the  Allen  County  War  Memorial  Coliseum 
beganten  years  ago.  The  progression  of  events  between  the 
first  consideration  of  the  memorial  in  1944  and  its  connple- 
tion  in  1952  was  by  no  means  smooth  and  uninterrupted.  The 
account  of  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  planning, 
financing,  and  constructing  the  memorial  constitutes  a  com- 
munity accomplishment. 

The  source  material  for  this  publication  originated  in 
a  speech  delivered  by  Otto  H.  Adams  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Quest  Club,  November  6,  1953.  Mr.  Adams,  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Coliseum  Board  of  Trustees,  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  Coliseum  and  discussed  its  value 
to  city  and  county  inhis  paper  entitled  "Coliseum- -Asset  or 
Liability?"  James  R.  Fleming,  the  past  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  A.  M.  Strauss,  the  architect,  and  Don 
L.  Myers,  the  coliseum  manager,  have  supplied  supple- 
mentary information. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  For.t 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  this  pamphlet  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  interest  and  inforra  the  citizens  of  Allen  County. 


In  1944  the  Fort  Wayne  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
first  proposed  the  construction  of  a  coliseum  as  a  memorial 
to  the  men  and  women  of  Allen  County  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  both  World  Wars.  Such  a  structure  was  envisioned 
as  serving  a  twofold  purpose;  it  would  honor  our  heroic  dead 
and  would  greatly  increase  recreational  facilities.  A  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  study  was  made  after  World  War  II;  the 
report  indicates  a  definite  trend  among  memorial  planner  s  to 
erect  "living  memorials  ,"  which  serve  the  people  while  hon- 
oring their  heroes,  rather  than  ornamental  arches,  statues, 
and  monuments.  The  Foundation  believes  that  this  trend  is 
commendable  and  hails  it  as  a  "triumph  of  common  sense 
over  sentimentalism.  "  Contemporary  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  construction  of  a  useful  memorial  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  honor  paid  to  the  dead.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  felt 
that  the  utility  of  the  monument  demonstrates  our  regard 
for  them  more  forcibly  by  benefiting  that  society  for  which 
they  died. 

The  members  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
conducted  a  survey  of  city  residents  and  concluded  that  78 
per  cent  were  in  favor  of  the  proposed  coliseum.  Two  in- 
dependent occurrences  in  1944  added  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. First,  Psi  Iota  Xi  Sorority  sponsored  an  analysis  of 
recreational  facilities  estinnated  to  be  needed  by  the  city  for 
a  twenty-year  period.  The  sorority  subnaitted  to  the  mayor 
a  plan  drawn  up  by  Elwood  Allen  and  George  Nesbitt  of  the 
National  Recreation  Association.  A  memorial  field  house 
was  one  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  plan.  A  me- 
morial honoring  General  Anthony  Wayne,  the  founder  of  the 
city,  was  also  proposed  in  1944.  This  memorial,  too,  was 
envisioned  as  a  practical  structure,  and  a  field  house  was 
one  of  the  suggestions.  Both  state  and  national  funds  could 
be  employed  to  construct  an  Anthony  Wayne  memorial. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  survey  determined 
that  popular  opinion  supported  the  project.  Accordingly, 
that  association  hired  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  drawn  up  general 
recreational  plans  for  Fort  Wayne,  to  make  a  further  in- 
vestigation of  possible  sites  and  building  plans.  It  was  im- 
mediately   evident    that    a    coliseunn    would   be    a    costly    con- 
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struction;  the  cost  would  probably  exceed  two  million  dol- 
lars. The  acquisition  of  funds  was  the  first  problem  that 
had  to  be  solved.  James  R.  Fleming  presided  over  the 
meeting  at  which  the  survey  results  were  first  discussed. 
He  suggested  building  a  coliseum  as  a  memorial  both  to  the 
dead  of  the  two  World  Wars  and  to  Anthony  Wayne.  He  be- 
lieved that  financial  aid  could  be  obtained  from  the  federal 
governnnent  in  this  way. 

Despite  general  popular  sentiment  in  Allen  County  fa- 
voring the  erection  of  a  coliseum,  the  planners  faced  and 
overcame  many  obstacles  before  their  dream  became  a  re- 
ality. In  1945  plans  were  announced  for  a  sports  arena, 
which  was  to  be  built  by  private  enterprise  in  the  Quimby 
Village  area.  Had  these  plans  been  realized,  the  sports 
arena  would  have  been  in  direct  competition  with  the  Me- 
morial Coliseum.  The  next  impediment  was  in  the  form 
of  objections  to  the  proposed  site;  the  residents  of  the  Law- 
ton  Park  area,  which  was  the  first  site  recommended,  were 
vocal  in  their  opposition. 

Since  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  coliseum  would 
be  financed  by  property  taxes,  in  1946  it  was  decided  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  electorate  of  Allen  County  in  the 
form  of  a  referendum.  After  the  county  commissioners  had 
agreed  to  place  the  question  on  the  ballot,  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  organized  and  carried  out  an  extensive 
publicity  campaign  to  secure  public  approval.  The  War  Me- 
morial Commission,  a  group  organized  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  planning  and  co-ordination  of  the  campaign. 
Don  Myers  was  elected  chairman.  Conventional  advertising 
media  were  utilized:  newspapers,  radio  broadcasts,  direct 
mail,  and  bus  placards.  In  addition,  public  attention  was 
dramatically  captured  by  dropping  thousands  of  leaflets  over 
the  city  from  a  plane  and  by  holding  a  torchlight  parade  on 
election  eve.  A  special  appeal  was  made  to  high  school 
students.  Commission  speakers  addressed  student  assenn- 
blies  and  explained  how  the  coliseum  could  enlarge  school 
sports  programs.  Buttons  in  school  colors,  advertising 
the  coliseum,     were  distributed  at  football  games,     and  pub- 
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licity  appeared  in  school  newspaper  s.  Although  the  planning 
of  this  well-integrated  program  must  be  credited  to  the  War 
Memorial  Commission,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
continued  to  giv'e  active  support  and  co-operated  to  carry 
out  all  phases  of  the  fight. 

Both  major  political  parties  endorsed  the  issue.  The 
chairmen  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  central  commit- 
tees signed  a  joint  statement  which  advocated  voting  "yes" 
on  a  project  that  would  benefit  every  person  in  Allen  County. 
The  average  annual  cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  only  fifty- 
five  cents,  it  was  stated.  Many  civic  organizations  pledged 
their  support.  The  Zollner  Pistons  played  an  exhibition 
game  and  donated  all  proceeds  to  the  War  Memorial  Com- 
mission. The  check  for  $1,700  was  used  for  publicity  to 
win  the  support  of  the  voters.  The  Civic  Theatre  also  gave 
a  benefit  performance  for  the  cause.  The  Fort  Wayne  Civic 
Association  paid  for  advertisements  explaining  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  coliseum. 

About  this  time,  fearing  that  the  sports  arena  function 
of  the  coliseum  was  being  overemphasized,  the  president  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  reiterated  its  primary 
purpose:  "War  memorials  should  be  for  the  living,  not  for 
the  dead  alone.  The  living  must  be  enabled  to  derive  a  spir- 
itual lift  from  them.  There  must  be  a  shrine  to  which  one 
may  go  to  commune  with  the  missing  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  returned.  A  mere  building  does  not  serve  this  purpose. 
The  true  memorial  building  has  a  heart,  a  focal  point.  Some 
symbol  within  it  must  tell  why  the  building  was  built,  and 
this  must  be  the  center  of  interest.  " 

The  results  of  the  referendum  of  November  6,  1946, 
must  have  gratified  the  commission;  that  organization  had 
endeavored  to  stimulate  the  public  interest  and  approval 
and  had  succeeded  admirably.  The  vote  was  five  to  one  in 
favor  of  floating  a  bond  issue  to  finance  the  memorial. 

After  the  first  World  War,  a  law  had  been  passed  by 
the  state  legislature  permitting  the  county  councils  to  issue 
bonds  for  memorial  purposes  to  the  extent  of  1/2  per  cent 
of  the  total  property  valuation  of  the  county.  Based  on  the 
property    valuation    of  Allen  County  in   1947,    this  proportion 


would  have  been  approximately  one  and  one -half  million  dol- 
lars, but  it  was  evident  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  colise- 
um would  far  exceed  this  amount.  Public  subscription  and 
federal  aid  were  among  the  several  sources  considered  for 
obtaining  the  additional  funds  necessary  to  build  the  struc- 
ture. But  these  auxiliary  sources  were  discarded  in  favor 
of  raising  the  ceiling  of  bonded  indebtedness.  A  change  in 
the  statute  was  proposed.  A  bill  was  formulated  and  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion  legislative  comnmittee.  The 
War  Memorial  Commission  warmly  praised  Robert  Gaskill, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee,  for  his  valuable  as- 
sistance. The  bill  was  enacted,  and  in  March,  1947,  Gov- 
ernor Ralph  F.  Gates  signed  the  amended  law  increasing 
the  ceiling  from  1/2  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  of  the  assessable 
property  in  the  county. 

The  majority  of  the  voters  of  Allen  County  gave  their 
support  to  the  planners  of  the  War  Memorial  Coliseum  and 
were  eager  to  have  the  preliminary  work  completed  and  the 
construction  begun.  But  a  small  minority  argued  that  in- 
creasing the  indebtedness  of  the  county  was  unjustifiable 
and  that  the  Coliseum  would  impose  too  heavy  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  Some  members  of  the  minority  attempted  to 
thwart  the  coliseum  plans;  they  contended  that  the  law  per- 
mitted the  county  to  issue  bonds  for  only  one  memorial  and 
that  Fort  Wayne  already  had  a  memorial  in  Memorial  Park. 
Both  contentions  were  correct;  if  that  memorial  had  really 
been  built  with  funds  secured  from  a  county  bond  issue,  it 
would  have  been  illegal  to  finance  the  Coliseum  by  that 
means.  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  theory  that  the  old 
memorial  was  paid  for  by  the  county  could  not  be  substanti- 
ated. Apparently,  funds  were  secured  largely  through  the 
generous  donations  of  individuals  and  were  augmented  by 
public  subscription.  Again  the  commission  turned  to  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly,  and  this  time  the  legislature 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  declaring  a  bond  issue  for  a  me- 
morial coliseum  legal. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  raising  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue  assured  approximately  three  million  dollars  for  the 
memorial.       The    first    decision   facing    the    county    commis- 


sioners  thereafter  was  the  final  selection  of  a  site.  On  May 
19,  1947,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  commissioners  and  the  War 
Memorial  Commission  heard  Elwood  Allen  recommend  the 
Municipal  Beach  area.  Mr.  Allen  cited  the  following  sound 
reasons  for  his  choice:  the  tract  is  well  drained,  high,  and 
adequate  in  size  to  allow  for  future  expansion;  at  the  present 
time,  two  thirds  of  the  rural  population  of  Allen  County  have 
easy  access  to  it;  within  the  next  few  decades  the  center  of 
population  probably  will  shift  toward  the  north  of  the  city. 

For  a  brief  period  there  was  some  dissension  between 
the  county  commissioners  and  the  War  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. The  members  of  the  connmission  had  accomplished 
much  of  the  preliminary  work  and  felt  that  the  commission- 
ers were  not  giving  sufficient  consideration  to  their  recom- 
mendations. Legally,  the  commissioners  had  the  power  of 
final  decision;  as  elected  officials  they  could  not  delegate 
authority  to  another  group.  The  commissioners  realized 
that  any  rift  between  the  groups  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  Coliseum;  therefore,  they  offered  the  War 
Memorial  Commission  the  status  of  "a  public  body  to  advise 
and  counsel  with"  them.  The  commission  unanimously  ac- 
cepted this  proposal,  and  full  accord  was  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  The  commission  set  up  a  planning 
committee  to  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  commis- 
sioners and  with  Alvin  M.  Strauss,  the  architect  for  the 
Coliseum. 

In  April,  1948,  the  planning  committee  and  the  county 
commissioners  scheduled  a  special  meeting  and  invited  rep- 
resentatives from  thirty-three  civic,  fraternal,  and  labor 
organizations.  Mr.  Strauss  presented  his  original  plans 
which  called  for  an  expenditure  of  four  million  dollars.  He 
also  announced  the  retention  of  Elwood  Allen,  who  had  made 
preliminary  surveys,    as  recreational  consultant. 

At  this  meeting  the  question  of  the  proper  seating  ca- 
pacity arose.  The  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Federation  of 
Labor,  E.  Robert  Leach,  speaking  for  his  organization,  ad- 
vocated fifteen  thousand  seats  to  accommodate  Fort  Wayne's 
anticipated  population  growth.  But  the  business  manager 
of  the   ZoUner  teams,    Carl  Bennett,     expressed  the  opinion, 
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based  on  his  individual  experience,  that  a  far  smaller  ca- 
pacity would  suffice.  If  the  capacity  should  consistently 
prove  greater  than  the  need,  the  Coliseum  would  burden  the 
taxpayers  for  maintenance  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Coliseum  should  be  adequate  in  size  to  accommodate  larger 
audiences  as  the  population  increased  over  the  years.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  most  authoritative  professional  opinion, 
the  commissioners  consulted  the  New  Buildings  Consulting 
Board  of  the  International  Association  of  Auditorium  Man- 
agers. After  conferring  with  that  board  the  comnnissioners 
agreed  on  a  capacity  of  ten  thousand.  Judging  from  past 
attendance  records  in  Fort  Wayne,  it  was  decided  that  this 
size  would  be  more  than  adequate  for  most  events  but  would 
not  create  an  extravagant  community  white  elephant.  The 
Memorial  Hall  was  also  discussed  during  this  time.  The 
War  Memorial  Commission  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
clergymen  to  work  with  the  architect  in  planning  this  inn- 
portant  room.     It  was  to  be  impressive  and  dignified. 

The  War  Memorial  Act  provides  that  the  Coliseum 
shall  be  supervised  by  a  five-man  board  of  which  no  more 
than  three  members  may  be  affiliated  with  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  The  board  members  shall  serve  without  remu- 
neration. Appointed  for  a  four-year  term,  they  may  be  re- 
appointed at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  terms  are  staggered 
so  that  all  do  not  expire  in  any  one  year.  Three  naembers 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners;  two  by  the 
circuit  judge.  The  original  board,  appointed  in  June,  1949, 
consisted  of  Otto  H.  Adams,  James  R.  Fleming,  Chester 
V.  Kimmell,  Ramon  S.  Perry,  and  Alfred  L..  Randall.  It 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  board  to  supervise  the  construc- 
tion and  the  operation  of  the  building. 

In  December,  1949,  the  general  construction  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Hagerman  Construction  Company,  who 
submitted  the  low  bid  of  $1 ,  959 ,  921.  Bids  were  also  ac- 
cepted for  the  heating  and  plumbing,  electricity,  seating, 
sewerage,  ice  floor  and  refrigeration,  and  lockers.  In  each 
case  the  low  bid  was  accepted,  and  the  aggregate  amount 
was  under  the  three  million  dollar  limit.  All  the  awards 
were  made  tentatively,    pending  the  issuance  of  bonds. 
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In  January,  1950,  the  commissioners  announced  that 
the  bid  of  the  Chicago  National  Bank  had  been  accepted  for 
the  bond  issue.  The  bank  formed  a  syndicate  with  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner,  and  Beane;  the  Mercantile  Com- 
merce Bank  and  Trust  Company;  Harris  Hall  and  Company, 
Incorporated;  and  the  Fletcher  Trust  Company.  A  represent- 
ative of  the  Chicago  banking  house  said  that  the  excellent  cred- 
it and  tax  collection  record  of  Allen  County  made  the  $27,  445 
premium  possible.      The  interest  rate  is    1    1/2  per  cent. 

At  long  last  the  finances  were  arranged,  the  archi- 
tect's plans  were  approved,  and  the  contracts  were  awarded; 
now  construction  could  begin.  On  January  24,  1950,  just 
three  weeks  after  the  bond  issue  had  been  floated,  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  took  place.  Chester  V.  Kimmel,  then 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Coliseum,  pre- 
sided. All  county  commissioners  and  trustees  were  present, 
and  representatives  of  various  veterans  and  civic  organiza- 
tions attended.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  November ,  1951. 
In  the  spring  of  1952,  the  massive  structure  was  nearly 
completed.  On  Memorial  Day  the  Allen  County  Council  of 
Veterans  Organizations  held  a  flag- raising  ceremony  to 
mark  the  initiation  of  the  final  phase  of  construction. 

Meanwhile,  the  Board  of  Trustees  began  the  arduous 
task  of  compiling  complete  and  accurate  lists  of  the  deceased 
in  order  that  the  names  might  be  inscribed  on  the  plaques 
in  the  Memorial  Hall.  No  official  list  was  available.  Otto 
H.  Adams,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  searched 
the  records  of  the  War  Department  and  the  veterans  organ- 
izations. The  completed  list  was  published  in  both  Fort 
Wayne  newspapers;  relatives  and  friends  were  earnestly 
requested  to  notify  the  board  of  any  corrections  or  omis- 
sions. The  roll  of  honor  listed  the  names  of  643  men  and 
women.  The  total  has  since  been  increased  by  the  casual- 
ties of  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  had  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing a  manager  for  the  Coliseum.  The  duties  of  the  manager 
were  to  include  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  build- 
ing ,  the  supervision  of  personnel,  and  the  scheduling  of 
events.       The    choice    fell    upon   Don  Myers,    who  had   been  a 
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most  active  promoter  of  the  Coliseum  since  its  inception. 
The  NEWS  SENTINEL  published  an  editorial  commending 
the  choice  and  praising  Mr.  Myers:  "When  others  insisted 
that  it  probably  could  not  be  done,  he  kept  insisting  that  it 
could  be  done  and  that  he  for  one  wasn't  going  to  give  up  try- 
ing. He  didn't.  He  kept  talking  about  the  Memorial  Colise- 
um night  and  day,  week  in  and  week  out.  "  Mr.  Myers  has 
proved  an  able  manager;  his  work  has  won  him  recognition 
in  his  profession,  and  he  was  awarded  the  trophy  at  the  Au- 
ditorium Operators  Convention  for  his  outstanding  record 
during  the   1952-53  season. 

During  the  construction  period  two  changes  occurred 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Ramon  S.  Perry's  term  expired, 
and  Chester  V.  Kimmel,  the  chairman,  resigned  to  go  to 
India  under  the  Point  Four  Program.  James  R.  Fleming, 
who  had  served  on  the  board  since  its  beginning,  was  elected 
chairman.  Ellison  L.  Meier  and  Elmer  Kolmerten  were 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  War  Memorial  Coliseum  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1952.  Nearly  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
erecting  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  war  dead  of  Allen  Coun- 
ty. The  men  who  had  worked  unremittingly  through  those 
years  were  amply  rewarded  when  the  building  was  opened 
by  impressive  dedicatory  services. 

The  dedication  program  was  preceded  by  a  parade  in 
which  bands  from  all  the  city  and  county  high  schools  and 
representatives  from  twenty-four  county  veterans  organiza- 
tions participated.  The  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center 
Band  opened  the  ceremony.  The  Aeolian  Choir  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  sang  "America,  the  Beautiful"  and 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  "  Lewis  K.  Gough,  the 
National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  delivered  the 
principal  address  and  said  in  part:  "This  is  the  hallowed 
hall  of  heroes.  .  .  this  Memorial  Coliseum,  a  living  memorial 
to  our  sons  and  daughters,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  our 
fathers  and  our  dear  friends  who  served  their  God  and  their 
country  with  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion.  " 

The  Coliseum  is  a  remarkable   structure.     Mr.  Strauss 
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has  stated  that  a  great  many  architectural  problems  had  to 
be  solved  in  planning  the  edifice.  The  necessarily  massive 
size  and  isolated  location  might  have  resulted  in  an  ill- 
proportioned  and  bulky  building.  Fortunately,  the  judicious 
adaptation  of  a  contemporary  modern  style  by  the  architects 
has  achieved  a  dignified  building  that  is  both  functional  and 
beautiful.  By  placing  the  ramps  between  the  levels  on  the 
exterior,  Mr.  Strauss  succeeded  in  overcoming  bulky  ap- 
pearance. The  ramps  modify  a  bluff  facade  of  high  vertical 
walls  and  soften  the  relationship  between  the  bulk  of  the 
nnass  and  the  adjacent  ground  area. 

The  exterior  of  the  octagonal  building  is  brick  and  In- 
diana limestone.  The  bricks  are  in  three  different  hues  to 
provide  variation  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  walls.  Ten 
rigid  steel  frames  support  the  roof.  Each  frame  weighs  70 
tons  and  has  a  clear  span  of  239  feet- -a  longer  span  than 
any  other  single-welded  rigid  framework  ever  erected  in  the 
United  States.  The  dimensions  of  the  Coliseum  are  impres- 
sive: 425  feet  in  length,  300  feet  in  width,  and  87  feet  in 
height  from  the  floor  of  the  main  arena. 

One  problem  in  the  construction  of  a  great  building 
arises  from  discrepancies  in  the  rates  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  various  materials  used.  In  the  Coliseum  the 
concrete  seating  construction  is  attached  to  the  steel  frame 
of  the  building  by  a  device  operating  on  the  principle  of  a 
hinge.  It  is  so  designed  that  when  the  steel  and  concrete 
expand  at  different  coefficients,  the  hinge  moves  to  adjust 
to  the  disparity.  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 
facilitating  the  ingress  and  egress  of  spectators.  The  upper 
main  seating  area  is  served  by  sixteen  vomitory  entrances, 
and  the  lower  arena  by  four.  The  multiple  entrances  make 
it  possible  to  empty  the  building  very  rapidly  after  each 
performance  and  are  an  important  safety  factor  in  case  of 
emergency. 

As  the  president  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  pronaised  in  the  earliest  plans  for  the  Coliseum,  the 
mennorial  to  the  war  dead  is  the  focal  point  of  the  building. 
The  nnain  entrance  on  the  north  leads  directly  to  the  Memo- 
rial   Hall.       Five  cast   aluminum   heads  have    been  placed    on 
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the  exterior  of  the  building  above  the  windows  of  the  hall. 
These  heads  symbolize  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  and  Air  Force.  The  interior  of  the  august  hall 
measures  seventy-five  feet  in  length  and  thirty  feet  in  width. 
Four  kinds  of  marble  are  used  in  the  decoration:  French 
Notre  Dame  for  the  background,  English  Renfrew  for  the 
inserts,  Italian  Red  Levanto  for  the  platform,  and  Spanish 
Bois  Jourdan  for  the  door  panels.  Two  bronze  plaques,  one 
at  either  end  of  the  hall,  list  the  casualties  of  Allen  County 
beneath  the  following  inscription:  "This  Coliseum  is  dedi- 
cated as  a  living  memorial  inhonor  of  these  men  and  women 
who  gave  their  lives  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  of  the  nation  so 
that  we  might  live.  " 

The  Sports  Arena  has  an  area  of  approximately  25,000 
square  feet.  There  are  7,  250  permanent  seats  in  the  upper 
seating  area,  and  additional  temporary  seats  can  be  erected 
to  bring  the  total  capacity  to  10,  500.  The  windowless  room 
is  lighted  by  a  battery  of  220  one -thousand  watt  lamps.  The 
concrete  floor  is  inlaid  with  almost  ten  miles  of  pipe  through 
which  brine  is  pumped  to  form  ice  on  the  floor.  A  layer  of 
ice  from  three  eighths  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick 
freezes  in  twelve  hours.  After  an  ice  show  or  a  hockey 
game  the  ice  is  thawed  to  slush  and  scraped  into  a  large  pit 
to  melt  and  drain  away.  A  portable  basketball  floor  can 
then  be  installed;  the  floor  consists  of  214  four  by  eight  feet 
sections  which  can  be  joined  by  means  of  an  electric  screw 
driver  in  two  hours.  For  theatrical  or  musical  productions 
a  portable  stage  is  erected. 

Two  notable  features  in  the  arena  are  the  electric 
scoreboard  and  the  organ.  The  first  was  purchased  for  the 
Coliseum  by  Wolf  and  Dessauer  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  existing  scoreboards  in  the  country.  Spec- 
tators in  every  section  of  the  arena  can  easily  read  one  of 
its  four  faces.  Mrs.  Ida  Dick  of  the  Dick  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  donated  the  organ  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  Exhibition  Hall  occupies  the  lower  level  of  the 
building  and  covers  an  acre  and  a  quarter  in  area.  The  hall 
provides  ideal  accommodations  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial exhibits    such  as  the  4-H  Club  Fair  and  the  Automobile 
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Show.  Because  the  level  has  its  own  separate  box  office, 
lobby,  and  concession  stand,  events  can  be  scheduled  con- 
currently with  those  in  the  Sports  Arena  without  interference. 
Ramps  connect  the  two  levels. 

The  Coliseum  has  brought  many  benefits  to  Fort  Wayne. 
Local  organizations  have  better  facilities  for  their  activi- 
ties. For  example,  the  4-H  Clubs  held  their  annual  fair  in 
the  Exhibition  Hall  and  were  untroubled  by  uncertainties  of 
weather.  Recently,  the  Board  of  Trustees  leased  sixteen 
acres  adjacent  to  the  building  to  this  group.  The  Boy  Scouts 
served  1,500  guests  at  their  annual  recognition  dinner  in 
the  Coliseum.  During  the  Christmas  season,  the  Christ 
Child  Festival  is  held  there.  Now  the  regional  high  school 
basketball  tournaments  can  be  held  in  Fort  Wayne. 

An  important  benefit  arises  from  the  major  sports 
events  and  appearances  of  famous  entertainers.  The  stars 
of  stage  and  screen  and  of  the  world  of  sports  bring  many 
visitors  to  Fort  Wayne;  increased  business  results  for  the 
merchants  and  the  hotel  and  restaurant  owners.  Sports 
announcers  and  reviewers  give  much  favorable  publicity  to 
Fort  Wayne  because  of  our  fine  Coliseum.  Thus,  the  Coli- 
seum, besides  honoring  the  war  dead  of  the  community,  is 
a  great  asset  to  the  citizens  of  the  community.  The  building 
admirably  fulfills  the  dual  role  of  a  "living  memorial.  " 
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OTTO  H.    ADAMS 

Otto  H.  Adams  was  one  of  the  first  appointees  to  the 
War  Memorial  Commission,  which  was  organized  in  1946  to 
plan  a  coliseum.  He  served  as  a  member  until  the  commis- 
sion was  superseded  by  the  Coliseum  Board  of  Trustees;  he 
was  then  appointed  to  this  official  governing  body.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1954,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  board;  previously 
he  had  been  vice-president  and  secretary. 

The  son  of  William  C.  and  Sophia  (Felger)  Adams, 
Otto  Adams  was  born  June  5,  1894,  in  Allen  County,  Indi- 
ana. After  completing  secondary  school,  he  continued  his 
education  at  the  Indiana  University  Extension  Center  in  Fort 
Wayne.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Adams  was  employed 
by  the  Indiana  Service  Corporation.  In  1939  he  was  named 
General  Superintendent  of  City  Utilities;  and  from  1943  to 
1947  he  served  as  City  Controller.  In  1947  he  accepted  his 
present  position  as  controller  at  ZoUner  Machine  Works, 
Incorporated. 

The  United  Commercial  Travelers  elected  Mr.  Adams 
"Man  of  the  Year"  in  1952  in  recognition  of  his  record  of 
community  leadership.  An  editorial  in  the  FORT  WAYNE 
NEWS-SENTINEL  on  February  9,  1953,  commented:  "The 
long-time  Fort  Wayne  civic  leader  has  so  many  notable  fac- 
ets of  achievement  in  civic  leadership,  charitable  endeavor, 
and  generally  unselfish  service  to  his  credit  that  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  enumerate  them  all.  " 

Otto  Adams  served  as  chairman  of  the  Allen  County 
Chapter  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
for  seven  years.  He  has  served  on  the  directorates  of  nu- 
merous civic  organizations,  including  the  Fort  Wayne  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Allen  County  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  held  office  as 
president  of  the  Lakeside  Northeast  Community  Association 
and  as  treasurer  of  the  Anthony  Wayne  Council  of  Boy  Scouts. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
United  Fund.  Long  associated  with  the  Republican  party  in 
Fort  Wayne,  he  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Allen  County  Re- 
publican Central  Committee  since   1950. 
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A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Otto  Adams  is  active  in 
the  American  Legion.  He  is  a  Mason  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Quest  Club  and  the  Elks.  He  attends  the  Trinity  English 
Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Adams  is  married  and  is  the  father 
of  four  children. 
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JAMES  R.    FLEMING 

James  R.  Fleming  was  elected  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Coliseum  in  1952  prior  to  the  dedication 
of  the  building.  He  retained  that  post  until  January,  1954. 
His  term  of  office  included  a  rather  critical  and  very  suc- 
cessful period  in  the  operation  of  the  Coliseum. 

James  R.  Fleming  was  born  November  8,  1881,  in 
Henry  County,  Indiana;  his  parents  were  George  R.  and  Sar- 
ah (Cummins)  Fleming.  He  completed  his  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  local  schools  and  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1904. 

After  graduation  the  young  lawyer  began  his  practice 
at  Portland,  Indiana,  where  he  was  soon  elected  Prosecuting 
Attorney  for  Jay  County.  He  was  later  elected  to  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  and  served  several  years  both  in  the  low- 
er house  and  in  the  state  senate.  In  1933  President  Roose- 
velt appointed  Mr.  Fleming  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana.  Many  notorious  criminals  then 
operated  in  this  area;  James  Fleming  held  office  between 
1933  and  1941  and  successfully  prosecuted  many  of  these 
gangsters. 

At  present  Mr.  Fleming  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  Fort  Wayne.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board,  co-pub- 
lisher, and  treasurer  of  the  FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL-GA- 
ZETTE; he  serves  as  president  and  treasurer  of  Erie  Ma- 
terials, Incorporated,  and  Erie  Ready-Mix  Concrete,  In- 
corporated, and  the  director  and  general  counsel  for  the 
Sheller  Manufacturing  Corporation  and  its   subsidiaries. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  and  business  interests, 
Mr.  Fleming  is  active  in  many  civic  and  social  organiza- 
tions. As  a  director  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  became  interested  in  the  earliest  coliseum  plans. 
His  work  in  advancing  this  project  was  publicly  recognized 
in  1949,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  original  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

He  has  also  been  a  director  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Art 
School,    the    Fort    Wayne    Civic    Symphony,    the    Fort    Wayne 
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Community  Concert  Association,  the  Fort  Wayne  Civic  As- 
sociation, the  Fort  Wayne  Musical  Society,  and  the  Fort 
Wayne  and  Indiana  Presbyterian  Foundations.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American,  Federal,  Indiana,  and  Allen  County 
Bar  Associations;  the  Indiana  and  the  Allen  County  Histori- 
cal Societies;  the  Indiana  Society  of  Chicago;  the  Fort  Wayne 
Country  Club;  the  Masons;  and  the  Elks.  Mr.  Fleming  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Fort  Wayne.    He  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  two  children. 
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DON  L.    MYERS 

Don  Li.  Myers  was  chosen  manager  of  the  War  Memo- 
rial Coliseum  in  1951  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  edifice; 
he  continues  in  that  capacity  at  the  present  time.  Wide  rec- 
ognitionhas  been  accorded  him;  he  was  awarded  a  trophy  by 
the  International  Association  of  Auditorium  Managers  for 
his  efficient  and  successful  management  during  the  1952- 
1953  season. 

Mr.  Myers  was  born  in  Wolcottville,  Indiana,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1914.  He  accompanied  his  family  to  Fort  Wayne  in 
1929,  attended  North  Side  High  School,  and  graduated  in 
1931.  His  first  positions  were  in  sales  promotion  and  hotel 
work;  during  World  War  II  he  was  employed  in  the  essential 
steel  industry.  He  was  sales  manager  for  the  V.  R.  Myers 
Pump  Supply  Company  before  his  appointment  as  manager 
of  the  Coliseum, 

In  1942  Don  Myers  joined  the  Fort  Wayne  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  was  soon  an  active  member.     Through 
his  associations    in    the    "Jaycees,  "    he    became    a    proponent 
of  the  Coliseum.      Mr.    Myers  assisted  in  the  formulation  of 
the    initial  plans    for  the  memorial,     and  when   the  War    Me- 
morial Commission  was  organized  to  execute  the  plans,    he 
was  chosen  president.      Later,    when  the  memorial  building 
was  under  construction,    he  was  elected  to  the  Allen  County 
Council.     As  a  councilman,   he  used  his  opportunities  to  ex- 
pedite the  progress  of  the  Coliseum.     Don  Myers  is  a  mem- 
ber   of  the  First   Baptist  Church.      He  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  two  children. 
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ALVIN  M.    STRAUSS 

The  Commissioners  of  Allen  County  selected  A.  M. 
Strauss,  Incorporated,  to  design  the  War  Memorial  Colise- 
um because  of  the  notable  achievements  of  the  firm  and  be- 
cause that  architectural  corporation  could  complete  all 
phases  of  structural  planning.  Thus,  the  need  for  employ- 
ing architects  from  other  cities  would  be  obviated. 

Alvin  M.  Strauss,  born  April  8,  1895,  at  Kendallville, 
Indiana,  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Frieda  Strauss.  After 
the  completion  of  his  secondary  education  in  the  city  of  his 
birth  in  1912,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  archi- 
tectural offices  in  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago.  His  career  was 
interrupted  during  the  first  World  War  by  military  service. 
Following  his  discharge  in  1918,  Mr.  Strauss  returned  to 
Fort  Wayne  and  opened  his  own  office  of  architectural  con- 
sultants. Mechanical,  electrical,  and  structural  engineer- 
ing personnel  were  added  to  the  staff  in  the  1940' s.  The 
firm  was  incorporated  in  1950  under  the  name  of  A.  M. 
Strauss,    Incorporated. 

Mr,  Strauss  is  a  director  of  the  Indiana  Society  of 
Architects  and  a  member  of  the  state  Architects'  Registra- 
tion Board.  In  addition  to  these  professional  organizations, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Federation,  the  Executives 
Club,  the  Elks  Lodge,  and  the  Fort  Wayne  Country  Club. 
He  is  married  and  resides  at   1220  Illsley  Drive. 
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FOREWORD 

This  historical  sketch  of  the  organization  of  Allen 
County  and  the  development  of  its  courts,  bench,  and  bar 
was  penned  by  a  prominent  adopted  son  of  Fort  Wayne,  Colo- 
nel Robert  S.  Robertson.  The  narrative  was  originally 
published  as  the  initial  chapter  in  the  second  volume  of  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  MAUMEE  RIVER  BASIN,  edited  jointly  by 
Charles  E.  Slocum  and  Colonel  Robertson.  It  has  been  re- 
printed verbatim. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  this  account  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  entertain  and  inform  readers  and  will  stimulate  fur- 
ther reading  in  local  history. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ALLEN  COUN- 
TY, INDIANA— ITS  LEGAL  DEVELOPMENT- 
ITS  COURTS,  AND  BENCH  AND  BAR. 


BT   B.    S.   BOBEBTSON. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  we  have  only  to 
glance  backward  over  the  highway  of  the  century  past  to  measure 
the  birth  and  growth  of  the  county  which  is  our  pride  and  boast. 
To  be  sure,  Fort  Wayne  was  built  and  garrisoned  before  the  dawn 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  settlers  came  slowly,  and  the  first 
quarter  post  of  that  century  was  nearly  reached  before  the  county 
of  Allen  was  carved  from  the  vast  wilderness  which  had  once  been 
honored  by  the  name  of  the  conqueror,  Wayne. 

One  hundred  years !  How  few  they  seem !  How  small  a  period 
in  the  measureless  ages,  and  yet,  in  that  short  span,  how  great  the 
development  of  America,  and  of  the  world !  One  hundred  years  ago 
the  same  sun  shone,  the  same  moon  glimmered  over  the  forests,  and 
over  the  rivers  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary's,  which  then  rippled  and 
flowed  between  verdurous  banks,  until  here  their  waters  were  wed- 
ded, and  together  swept  on  through  unbroken  forests  to  where  they 
were  absorbed  in  Erie's  waves. 

But  naught  else  was  the  same.  No  beautiful  city,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  happy  homes,  its  busy  marts  and  workshops,  pointed  its 
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spires  to  the  sky.  No  stately  "palace  of  justice"  reared  on  high  its 
magnificent  and  imposing  dome  to  point  out  and  emphasize  the 
power  and  majesty  of  government  and  law.  Courts  there  were,  but 
not  like  ours.  The  arching  sky  formed  the  dome,  a  cleared  spot 
among  the  trees  the  court  room,  where  the  simpler  trials  of  the  time 
were  held.  Few  were  the  questions  decided,  the  first  being,  "Shall 
he  live  or  die?"  The  second  and  final  one,  the  duration  and  kind  of 
torture  the  victim  should  endure  before  the  boon  of  death  should  be 
gi\en.  It  was  a  democratic  court,  for  the  whole  people  participated 
in  the  three-fold  capacity  of  judge,  jury  and  executioner.  No  law- 
yers were  needed. 

Less  than  a  century-  ago,  w^ithin  rifle  shot  of  the  Allen  county 
court  house,  at  the  meeting  of  the  rivers,  the  last  man  convicted 
here  by  such  a  court  was  bound  to  a  stake  by  a  long  rawhide  thong. 
About  him  twigs  and  fagots  were  piled  and  fired,  near  enough  to 
shrivel  the  skin  and  slowly  roast  the  fiesh,  but  not  near  enough  to 
hasten  the  death  he  longed  and  prayed  for.  And  there,  blinded  by 
fire  and  smoke,  tortured  by  thrusts  of  sharpened  poles,  with  hot 
ashes  and  live  coals  showered  over  his  head  and  shoulders  by  his 
cruel  tormentors,  he  trod  the  circle  of  his  tether,  over  a  pathway  of 
1>urning  coals,  goaded  on  by  his  pitiless  executioners.  If  he  fell,  he 
was  lifted  up  and  driven  again  around  and  around  that  fiery  footpath 
till  the  welcome,  but  tardy,  angel  of  death  at  last  claimed  him. 
Thank  heaven,  that  dread  court,  with  its  attendant  horrors,  has  for- 
ever passed  away.  The  century  just  gone  brought  that  wilderness 
under  the  reign  of  law  and  into  the  full  light  of  the  world's  best 
civilization  and  jurisprudence. 

We  who  have  always  enjoyed  a  reign  of  law,  seldom  think  of 
the  beginnings  from  which  our  judicial  system  has  grown.  Under 
the  regular  administration  of  justice  in  our  generation,  we  can 
hardly  realize  the  condition  of  the  people  who  came  here  when  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  claimed  as  a  possession  of 
France;  as  part  of  the  domain  of  Spain;  as  part  of  the  British  do- 
minion, and  as  a  county  of  Virginia.  And  yet,  the  laws  of  all  these 
nations  have  been  at  varying  periods  enforced,  or  attempted  to  l^e 
enforced,  throughout  all  that  region  now  comprising  the  great 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  the  four- 
teen counties  of  Minnesota  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.     In 
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our  own  state  the  administration  of  Spanish  law,  under  the 
claim  that  it  belonged  to  Louisiana,  was  of  feeble  character,  and  can 
hardly  lay  claim  to  historic  certainty.  No  so  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  France,  for  the  settlement  of  St.  Vincent's,  now 
Vincennes,  was  controlled  by  governors  and  a  judiciary  of  that  na- 
tion, and  when  our  own  form  of  government  succeeded  to  it,  many 
of  the  French  forms  and  customs  were  recognized  as  having  the 
form  of  law. 

But  the  real  beginnings  of  judicial  administration  through  county 
organizations  and  established  courts  came  through  Virginia.  Vir- 
ginia at  its  first  settlement  was  almost  the  antipodal  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  bit  of  mosaic  out  of  old  England,  with  the  aristocratic 
landholder  lording  it  over  the  black  slave  and  the  white  serf.  It  had 
the  laws  of  England,  only  modified  by  the  ''orders  in  council,"  adapt- 
ed for  the  filling  of  the  treasure  boxes  of  the  councilors.  It  had  the 
law  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  by  which  the  land  was  to  be  kept 
in  the  family  by  going  to  the  eldest  son,  virtually  disinheriting  the 
younger  sons  and  the  daughters.  Society  was  composed  of  all 
classes,  grading  from  the  manor  to  the  slums,  and  they  brought  with 
them  the  customs  and  the  habits  of  the  same  classes  in  England. 
Thus  the  grades  were  established — the  landowner,  the  slave,  the 
"poor  white."  Lofty  character,  a  culture  wonderful  for  the  age, 
existed  side  by  side  with  the  most  servile  degradation.  They  had  a 
state  church,  and  between  agriculture,  politics  and  the  church,  men 
were  trained  to  thought,  until  in  the  new  atmosphere  and  the  new 
surroundings  they  threw  off  the  trammels  of  the  church  and  the 
unjust  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  from  that  time  the  growth  of  the 
state  was  marvelous.  Its  position  among  the  other  states  was  al- 
most anomalous.  It  led  in  great  statesmen,  in  devoted  patriots,  who 
gave  us  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  aided 
in  giving  us  the  Constitution  as  it  now  is.  It  gave  to  us  of  the 
great  Northwest  its  assent  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  devoted 
a  vast  territory  to  freedom.  We  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge Virginia's  claim  to  our  parentage. 

The  first  charter  of  the  Virginia  colony  was  granted  April  10, 
160^,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  King  James  issued  articles 
for  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  named  Sir  William  Wade, 
knight,  and  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  with  twelve  asso- 
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dates,  as  the  King's  council  of  Virginia,  who  should  "give  direc- 
tions to  the  councils  of  the  several  colonies,  for  the  good  ordering 
and  disposing  of  all  causes  happening  within  the  same,  as  near  to 
the  common  laws  of  England,  and  the  equity  thereof,  as  may  be." 

The  local  council  of  the  colony  was  vested  with  judicial  powers. 
In  civil  cases  the  president  and  council  acted  as  judges,  and  heard 
and  determined  the  cause,  but  in  criminal  cases  the  council  sat  as 
presiding  judges  and  called  a  jury  of  twelve  "honest,  indifferent 
persons,  sworn  upon  the  evangelists,"  who  were  to  render  a  verdict 
under  instruction  of  the  council.  No  written  pleadings  were  re- 
quired, but  the  judgment  had  to  be  recorded  and  signed. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1607,  Capt.  Newport  landed  the  first  colo- 
nists at  Jamestown.  By  a  later  charter  other  forms  of  local  courts 
were  established,  limited  in  term  to  one  month  in  the  year,  and  com- 
plaints of  consequence  were  required  to  be  recorded. 

The  first  general  assembly  whose  record  has  been  preserved  sat 
at  Jamestown  March  5,  1623-4.  It  made  provision  for  regularly 
organized  courts,  to  sit  monthly,  the  judges  to  be  appointed  monthly 
and  to  have  jurisdiction  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. In  criminal  cases  and  petty  offenses  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
council,  but  as  the  unsuccessful  appellant  was  mulct  in  double  dam- 
ages, this  kind  of  appeal  was  doubtless  little  sought  for. 

But  the  first  known  courts  in  the  Northwest  Territory  were  held 
under  the  French  rule,  about  1717,  at  Fort  Chartres,  near  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  it  was  ordained  by  a  charter  of  Louis  XIV,  granted  to  Sir 
Anthony  Crozat,  that  "the  Edicts,  Ordinances  and  Customs,  and 
the  usages  of  the  Mayoralty  and  Shrievalty  of  Paris,  shall  be  ob- 
served for  laws  and  Customs  in  said  Country.."  John  Law's  cele- 
brated "Western  Company"  succeeded  to  governmental  powers  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  in  1723  the  country  was  divided  into  nine 
districts.  The  seventh  was  "The  District  of  Illinois  and  Wabash," 
under  a  commandant  and  judge,  who  administered  military  and  civil 
affairs. 

In  1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  France  relinquished  her  claim 
to  the  territory  and  Great  Britain  assumed  its  control.  In  1765  Cap- 
tain Sterling  was  sent  to  Fort  Chartres  as  commandant  of  the  Illi- 
nois country,  with  authority  to  organize  a  government  under  Brit- 
ish laws  and  usages.    Dying  soon  after.  Major  Frazer  was  ordered 
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there  as  his  successor,  but  in  1766  Colonel  Reed  succeeded  Frazer, 
and  was  so  despotic  and  disliked  that  he  was  superseded  by  Colonel 
John  Wilkins  in  September,  1763.  He,  on  the  21st  of  November 
of  that  year,  issued  a  proclamation,  establishing  a  monthly  court, 
appointed  seven  judges  with  jurisdiction  to  "settle  all  disputes  and 
controversies,  and  all  claims  to  property,  real  and  personal,"  but 
without  the  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

This  control  lasted  until  the  wonderful  campaign  of  that  great  but 
neglected  hero,  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  (whose  mother  was  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Rogers,  the  Smithfield  martyr),  brought  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  to  an  end  in  1778,  and  Virginia,  by  right  of  his  con- 
quest, and  by  the  terms  of  her  charter,  which  defined  her  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  as  "from  sea  to  sea,"  assumed  sovereignty 
over  it,  and  by  act  of  October,  1778,  erected  all  this  vast  Northwest 
Territory  into  the  "County  of  Illinois."  On  the  12th  of  December 
of  that  year  Governor  Patrick  Henry  appointed  John  Todd  lieuten- 
ant commandant.  It  was  decreed  that  the  civil  officers  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  and  "to  exercise  their  several  jurisdictions,  and 
conduct  themselves  agreeable  to  the  laws  which  the  present  settlers 
are  now  accustomed  to." 

This  government  continued  in  force  until,  in  1784,  Virginia 
ceded  her  claims  and  jurisdictions  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
famous  Ordinance  of  1787  was  substituted  for  it. 

By  this  ordinance  a  governor  and  three  judges  were  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  who  composed  the  general 
council,  enacted  laws  and  sat  as  a  general  court,  until  the  territory 
passed  to  the  second  grade,  i.  e.,  had  five  thousand  inhabitants,  when 
the  people  were  authorized  to  elect  a  council  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, to  be  known  as  the  general  assembly. 

When  the  governor  and  judges  sat  as  a  legislative  council  they 
were  authorized  only  to  adopt  laws  of  the  original  states  as  laws 
to  govern  the  territory,  and  before  they  could  go  into  effect  they 
must  have  the  sanction  of  congress,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
nearly  every  law  put  in  force  by  the  council  was  refused  sanction  by 
congress,  and  that  they  were  not  "adopted,"  but  "adapted,"  from 
the  laws  of  the  states  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  governor  and  judges 
as  to  what  the  laws  should  be,  and  not  as  they  were.  Hence  the 
questions  later  raised  as  to  their  validity. 
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When  they  sat  as  a  court  it  was  to  hear  appeals  from  the  lower 
courts.  It  could  affirm  or  reverse  such  decisions  at  their  pleasure, 
but  from  their  decision  there  was  no  appeal,  a  strange  oversight  on 
the  part  of  congress,  which  thus  established  a  tribunal  to  make  the 
laws,  and  then  sit  in  final  judgment  to  construe  those  laws.  It  is 
not  at  all  remarkable  that  the  legality  of  these  laws  was  not  ques- 
tioned, for  so  long  as  the  ''general  court"  existed,  if  the  question 
were  raised  by  some  presumptuous  lawyer,  the  court  which  enacted 
the  law  could,  and  probably  did,  pronounce  it  a  good  law,  and  at 
the  same  time  could,  and  probably  did,  make  the  atmosphere  of  the 
court  unhealthy  for  the  meddling  lawyer,  who  had  the  temerity  to 
trouble  the  court  with  such  foolish  arguments. 

For  their  services  these  three  judges,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
President,  received  the  munificent  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars 
each. 

Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  the  first  governor,  and  Winthrop  Sar- 
geant  secretary.  The  first  judges  were  Samuel  Holden  Parsons, 
James  Mitchell  Varnum  and  John  Armstrong.  The  latter  declined, 
and  John  Cleves  Symmes  was  appointed. 

July  9.  1788,  the  governor  and  judges  arrived  at  Marietta  and 
established  the  civil  government  provided  by  the  ordinance,  and  on 
the  26th  a  court  of  common  pleas  was  organized,  with  three  judges, 
a  clerk  and  sheriff.  The  first  term  began  September  2d  of  that  year 
and,  in  presence  of  the  governor  and  council,  Justices  Rufus  Putnam 
and  Benjamin  Tupper  took  the  bench,  divine  blessing  was  invoked, 
and  the  high  sheriff,  Ebenezer  Sproat,  opened  court  by  proclaiming 
at  the  open  door,  ''Oyez,  Oyez,  a  court  is  opened  for  the  administra- 
tion of  even-handed  justice  to  the  poor  and  rich,  to  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent,  without  respect  of  persons ;  none  to  be  punished  with- 
out trial  by  his  peers,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  law  and  evidence  in 
the  case."  Thus,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  Marietta  (now 
in  the  state  of  Ohio)  as  the  county  seat,  was  inaugurated  the  judi- 
ciary system  under  which  our  fathers  and  we  have  lived  for  more 
than  a  century — the  beginnings  of  a  judicial  system  that  has  grown 
to  proportions  then  not  thought  of — like  the  century  oak  from  the 
acorn  sprig.  All  these  five  great  states  and  more  was  then  the 
county  of  Washington,  Northwest  Territory. 

In  January,  1790,  the  governor  and  territorial  judges,  sitting  as 
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the  legislative  council,  formed  the  county  of  Hamilton,  with  Cin- 
cinnati as  the  county  seat.  Its  boundaries  were  from  the  Hockhock- 
ing  to  the  Great  Miami. 

From  Cincinnati  they  w^ent  to  Vincennes  and  formed  the  county 
of  Knox,  with  Vincennes  as  the  county  seat.  Its  boundaries  were 
from  the  Great  Miami  to  the  Wabash.  A  strict  constructionist 
would  contend  that  Fort  Wayne  was  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  for 
it  was  not  geographically  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Wabash,  but  the 
criminal  at  Fort  Wayne  found  himself  in  the  meshes  of  the  court  at 
Vincennes,  and  we  find  no  record  of  the  jurisdictional  question  be- 
ing raised.  Thence  they  went  to  Cahokia,  where  they  formed  the 
county  of  St.  Clair,  with  its  boundaries  from  the  Wabash  to  the 
Mississippi.  Possibly  those  charged  with  offenses  at  Fort  Wayne 
preferred  being  tried  at  Vincennes  rather  than  at  East  St.  Louis, 
and  so  failed  to  raise  the  jurisdictional  point  suggested. 

The  Ordmance  of  1787  provided  that  the  legislative  council 
might  adopt  such  laws  of  the  ''original  states"  as  they  might  deem 
proper  for  the  government  of  the  territor^^ 

The  laws  adopted  came  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  In  1798  four  were  adopted  from  the  Ken- 
tucky code,  but  they  were  declared  invalid  because  Kentucky  was 
not  an  ''original  state." 

In  1788  laws  were  enacted  establishing  courts  of  general  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace,  and  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  the  single 
judges  were  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  finally  upon  causes 
arising  out  of  small  debts  and  contracts.  A  probate  or  orphans' 
court  was  established  the  same  year. 

In  1790  these  courts  were  required  to  divide  the  counties  into 
townships,  and  to  alter  the  boundaries  thereof  whenever  necessary. 

The  terms  of  the  general  court  were  fixed  as  follows :  In  the 
county  of  Knox  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May;  in  the  county  of  St. 
Clair  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June;  in  the  county  of  Hamilton  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  October;  in  the  county  of  Washington  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  November.  The  common  pleas  courts  were  to 
meet  every  four  months. 

In  1 79 1  the  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  was  to  meet  in  each 
county  every  four  months,  as  well  as  the  common  pleas,  and  by  act 
of  August  I,  1792,  a  court  house,  county  jail,  pillory,  whipping  post 
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and  stocks  were  ordered  built  in  every  county.  At  the  same  ses- 
sion an  act  was  passed  requiring  attorneys  to  pass  examination  be- 
fore a  judge,  and  to  take  an  oath  as  follows :  "I  swear  that  I  will 
do  no  falsehood,  nor  consent  to  the  doing  of  any  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  if  I  know  of  an  intention  to  commit  any,  I  will  give 
knowledge  thereof  to  the  justices  of  the  said  courts  or  some  of  them, 
that  it  may  be  prevented.  I  will  not  willingly  promote  or  sue  any 
false,  groundless  or  unlawful  suit,  not  give  aid  or  consent  to  the 
same,  and  I  will  conduct  myself  in  the  office  of  attorney  within  the 
said  courts  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  discretion, 
and  with  good  fidelity  as  well  to  the  courts  as  my  clients,  so  help 
me  God." 

This  will  be  easily  recognized  as  the  foundation  stone  upon  which 
has  been  built  the  well-known  high  character  for  truth  and  veracity 
which  down  to  the  present  has  been  attributed,  and  justly  so,  to  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  of  the  Northwest.  It  was  further 
enacted  that  neither  party  litigant  could  employ  more  than  two  at- 
torneys, and  if  but  two  were  present  at  any  term  of  court,  neither 
party  could  employ  more  than  one  of  them. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  by  the  early  fee  bills  lawyers  were 
not  expected  to  grow  rich  by  the  practice  of  their  profession,  for  in 
1795  the  fees  of  "counsellors  and  attomies"  were  fixed  at  three  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  for  the  maximum  retainer,  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-five cents  for  arguing  motions,  and  a  trial  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
a  half.    A  few  cents  were  allowed  for  each  paper  drawn. 

Later,  when  Indiana  territory  was  formed,  attorneys'  fees  were 
fixed  at  two  and  one-half  dollars  in  civil  cases,  unless  title  to  land 
was  involved,  when  five  dollars  was  allowed.  For  advice  when  no 
suit  was  pending  one  dollar  and  twenty-seven  cents  was  allowed. 
Why  "twenty-seven"  is  not  apparent. 

By  an  act  of  June  6,  1795,  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the 
general  quarter  sessions  were  more  particularly  fixed,  in  Knox 
county,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  February,  May,  August  and  No- 
vember, and  a  common  pleas  and  an  orphans'  court  was  established 
in  each  county. 

At  that  session  of  the  legislative  council  composed  of  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  governor,  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  George  Turner,  judges. 


a  number  of  laws  were  made  pertaining  to  the  judiciary  and  proceed- 
ings of  courts. 

It  provided  that  lands  might  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
debts,  except  'That  the  messuage,  lands  or  tenements  upon  which 
the  defendant  is  chiefly  seated,  shall  not  be  exposed  for  sale  before 
the  expiration  of  one  whole  year  after  judgment  is  given,  to  the  in- 
tent that  the  defendant,  or  any  other  for  him,  may  redeem  the 
same." 

It  provided  for  writs  of  garnishment  to  reach  goods  or  property 
of  the  debtor  held  by  others,  and  to  reach  the  goods  of  absconding 
debtors,  and  for  immediate  process  in  case  of  small  debts.  The 
body  of  the  debtor  was  not  to  be  taken  where  he  could  produce  ef- 
fects sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sum  contained  in  the  execution,  other- 
wise the  "body"  was  to  be  taken  to  the  jail,  there  to  be  safely  kept 
by  the  sheriff  until  the  judgment  and  costs  were  fully  paid.  If  the 
judgment  defendant  escaped,  the  sheriff  had  the  judgment  and  costs 
to  pay. 

It  also  provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons  stealing  "under 
the  value  of  five  shillings"  (now  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cents)  by  being  ''immediately  and  publicly  whipped,  upon  his  or  her 
bare  back,  not  exceeding  fifteen  lashes,  or  be  fined  in  any  sum,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  said  justices,  not  exceeding  three  dollars ;  and. 
if  able,  to  make  restitution  besides  to  the  party  wronged,  paying 
also  the  charges  of  prosecution  and  whipping;  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  workhouse,  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor." 

It  also  prescribed  the  oaths  for  witnesses — ''those  of  the  people 
commonly  called  Quakers,  by  taking  the  solemn  affirmation;  and 
those  of  the  persuasions  who  swear  by  the  uplifted  hand,  or  hands, 
by  taking  an  oath  in  the  following  words :  'I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  by 
Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts  (and  so  forth)  *  *  * 
And  that  as  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great  day.'  "  All  of  these 
laws  were  "adopted  from  the  Pennsylvania  code,"  and  some  of  them 
will  be  recognized  as  familiar  friends  by  the  lawyers  of  today,  but 
not  all  of  them. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  that  the  law  establishing  courts  of 
judicature  in  1795,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  were  adopted 
from  the  Pennsylvania  code,  and  it  may  be  of  greater  interest  to 
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follow  the  terms  of  the  laws  which  placed  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  judiciar}^  for  the  ages  to  follow. 

The  law  is  entitled  'Territory'  of  the  United  States  Northwest 
of  the  Ohio.  A  law  establishing  Courts  of  Judicature,  adopted  from 
the  Pennsyh-ania  code,  and  published  at  Cincinnati,  the 
sixth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
by  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governeur,  and  John  Cleves  Symmes 
and  George  Turner,  judges,  in  and  over  said  territor)'." 

"Section  i.  There  shall  be  a  court,  stiled  the  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  peace,  holden  and  kept  four  times  in  every  year,  in 
every  county,  viz :  In  the  county  of  Washington,  at  the  town  of 
^larietta,  on  the  third  Tuesdays  of  March  and  June,  and  the  first 
Tuesdays  of  September  and  December,  yearly  and  every  year ;  in  the 
county  of  Hamilton,  at  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  first  Tuesdays 
of  February,  May,  August  and  November,  yearly  every  year;  in  the 
county  of  St.  Clair,  to  be  holden  as  followeth  (to-wit)  in  the  District 
of  Kaskaskia,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  January,  March,  June  and 
August;  in  the  district  of  Kahokia,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  Febru- 
ary. April.  July,  and  October;  and  in  the  District  of  Prairie-du- 
Roches,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  May,  August,  November,  and  Feb- 
ruary, yearly  and  every  year;  and  in  the  county  of  Knox,  on  the 
first  Tuesdays  of  Februar}%  ]\Iay,  August,  and  November,  yearly 
and  ever}'  year." 

"A  competent  number  of  justices  in  every  county,  nominated  and 
authorized  by  the  governor"  were  authorized  to  hold  these  courts  if 
three  of  them  were  present.  The  expenses  of  the  judges,  clerks  and 
attorney  general,  with  their  servants  in  travelling  the  circuits,  where 
they  should  not  hold  any  courts,  were  to  be  paid  by  the  territory,  but 
where  they  held  court,  "by  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  out  of  the 
county  stock."  The  ferrymen  must  pass  them  "without  fee  or  re- 
ward." 

By  the  same  act  a  court  of  common  pleas  was  established  to  be 
holden  four  times  a  year,  in  each  county  "at  the  place  where  the 
general  quarter  sessions  of  the  court  shall  be  respectively  kept,"  and 
a  "competent  number"  of  justices  were  to  be  commissioned  by  the 
governor  of  the  territor\'  to  hold  such  courts.  They  were  "to  hear 
and  fletermine  all  and  all  manner  of  pleas,  actions,  suits  and  causes, 
civil,  personal,  real  and  mixed,  according  to  law." 
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**The  orphans  court"  for  each  county  was  to  be  held  by  the 
justices  of  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  who  were  empowered 
to  summon  before  them  "all  guardians,  trustees,  tutors,  executors, 
administrators  accountable  for  any  property  belonging  to  orphans 
or  persons  under  age,  to  probate  wills,  and  grant  letters  of  adminis- 
tration." The  terms  of  the  statute  were  broad  enough  to  cover  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  probate  courts  generally,  and  these  laws 
were  also  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  code,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  administration  of  probate 
affairs  in  the  one  hundred  and  ten  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  laws  were  adopted.  The  probate  lawyer  of  1795,  could  he  return 
in  1905,  would  have  little  to  learn  or  unlearn  to  fit  himself  for  a  pro- 
bate court  practice  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 

The  general  and  circuit  courts  had  sole  jurisdiction  in  cases  for 
divorce,  and  absolute  divorces  and  the  causes  for  absolute  divorce 
were  fewer  than  now.  If  either  party  had  a  husband  or  wife  living 
at  time  of  solemnizing  the  second  marriage,  or  was  impotent,  or 
guilty  of  adultery,  the  absolute  divorce  was  decreed.  "Extreme 
cruelty"  was  cause  for  "divorce  from  bed  and  board,"  and  no  other 
causes  were  recognized.  If  the  defendant  was  a  non-resident,  publi- 
cation had  to  be  made  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  territory 
where  there  was  none  in  the  county  once  a  week  for  forty  weeks. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislative  council  for  the  Northwest  terri- 
tory sat  in  1798,  and  in  October  of  that  year  the  general  assembly 
was  elected,  and  commenced  its  first  session  September  16,  1799. 
The  counties  then  organized,  with  dates  of  organization  and  county 
seats,  were  as  follows : 

Washington,  July  26,  1788,  Marietta;  Hamilton,  January,  1790, 
Cincinnati;  Knox,  February,  1790,  Vincennes ;  St.  Clair,  March, 
1790,  Kaskaskia;  Wayne,  July,  1796,  Detroit;  Adams.  July  10, 
1797,  Adamsville;  Jefferson,  1797;  Ross,  August  20,  1798,  Chili- 
cothe.  Henry  Vanderburg,  of  Knox,  was  president  of  the  council, 
and  Shadrach  Bond  represented  the  county  in  the  lower  house. 

That  general  assembly,  by  its  first  act,  ratified  nearly  all  the  laws 
of  the  governor  and  judges  then  in  force,  the  preamble  of  the  act  re- 
citing that,  "Whereas,  it  hath  been  represented  to  the  general  assem- 
bly by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  territory,  that,  on  several 
occasions,  laws  have,  been  enacted  by  the  governor  and  judges  of 
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their  own  authority,  and  that  those  laws  are  of  very  doubtful  obli- 
gation, and  that  they  have  been  spoken  of  from  the  bench ;  therefore, 
to  confirm  and  enforce  those  laws,  Be  it  enacted,"  etc. 

It  passed  "an  act  regulating  the  admission  and  practice  of  attor- 
nies  and  counsellors",  containing  thirteen  sections,  and  covering 
more  than  eight  printed  pages  of  the  statute  book.  He  must  be  li- 
censed as  such  attorney  and  counsellor  by  the  governor,  and  could 
then  practice  during  "good  behavior",  and  demand  and  take  only 
such  fees  as  might  be  established  by  law.  Before  he  could  be  licensed 
by  the  governor,  he  must  procure  the  certificate  of  at  least  two 
judges  of  the  general  court,  that  he  had  been  regularly  examined 
and  found  duly  qualified.  He  could  not  be  admitted  to  such  exam- 
ination without  having  obtained  a  rule  of  the  general  court  for  the 
purpose,  and  he  could  not  obtain  that  rule  without  producing,  in 
support  of  the  motion  for  it,  a  certificate  from  a  practising  attorney, 
residing  in  the  territory,  setting  forth  that  he  was  of  good  moral 
character,  that  he  had  "regularly  and  attentively  studied  law  under 
his  direction,  within  the  territory  for  the  space  of  four  years,  and 
also  that  he  believes  him  to  be  a  person  of  sufl[icient  abilities  and 
legal  knowledge  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  attorney  at  law." 
After  all  these  preliminaries,  the  examination  was  held  by  two  or 
more  of  the  judges,  or  by  such  person  or  persons  as  they  might  ap- 
point, after  three  days'  notice  previously  given  in  open  court,  and 
the  judges  were  required  to  grant  a  certificate  without  "unreason- 
able" delay,  "stating  truly"  whether  they  believed  him  qualified  or 
not.  Then  he  must  take  the  oath  of  office  and  subscribe  the  roll  of 
attorneys.  H  he  did  not,  the  clerk  could  enter  it  for  him  by  direc- 
tion of  the  judges.  H  neither  were  done,  he  was  not  suffered  to 
practice  law  in  the  territory  after  the  second  term  had  passed.  The 
judges  could  strike  his  name  from  the  roll  for  misconduct  after  no- 
tice of  the  charge.  They  could  punish  him  in  a  summary  way  for 
contempt  of  court.  They  could  proceed  summarily  against  him  if 
he  collected  moneys  for  his  client  and  failed  to  pay  it  when  de- 
manded, and  could  order  him  arrested  and  held  to  bail.  No  one  not 
a  citizen,  no  judge  of  any  court,  justice  of  the  peace,  clerk  of  court, 
prothonotary,  coroner,  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  jailor  or  constable 
could  practice  law  in  any  county  where  he  so  served.  If  any  one 
received  a  fee  without  securing  the  license  above  mentioned,  it  could 
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be  recovered  back  with  costs,  and  a  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum 
could  be  sued  for  and  recovered,  one-half  for  the  use  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  one-half  for  the  county  in  which  the  suit  was  brought. 

It  would  seem  that  the  lawmakers  of  1799  had  a  more  exalted 
opinion  of  what  a  lawyer  should  be  than  did  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1 85 1,  who  declared  citizenship  and  good  moral  character 
were  the  only  qualifications  necessary. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1800,  Indiana  territory  came  into  existence 
as  a  territory  of  the  first  grade,  with  a  form  of  government  similar 
to  that  of  the  Northwest  territory.  The  executive  and  the  law- 
making council  consisted  of  Governor  William  Henry  Harrison  and 
Judges  William  Clark,  Henry  Vanderburg  and  John  Griffin.  On 
that  day  they  met  at  Vincennes,  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
new  territor}%  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  government  which  had 
jurisdiction  from  the  Ohio  line  to  the  Mississippi.  There  were 
then  three  organized  counties  in  that  great  domain,  with  less  than 
five  thousand  white  inhabitants  in  all  of  them,  to-w^it :  Knox,  St. 
Clair  and  Randolph.  By  August  ist  a  full  set  of  officers  had  been 
appointed  in  each,  and  the  governmental  machinery  was  in  work- 
ing order. 

The  last  session  of  the  governor  and  judges  as  a  legislative  body 
was  held  in  1803,  as  the  territory  numbered  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants in  the  beginning  of  1804,  and  passed  to  the  second  grade. 
Clark,  Wayne  and  Dearborn  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  counties, 
and  we  were  in  Wayne,  extending  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Brit- 
ish possessions,  and  westward  indefinitely. 

Illinois  territory  was  organized  in  1809,  and  Indiana  took  its 
present  shape  and  dimensions,  and  in  18 16  passed  to  the  dignity  of 
a  state.  In  18 15  a  census  was  taken  under  a  legislative  order  pre- 
paratory to  statehood,  with  the  following  result,  as  taken  from  the 
official  report:  *'Wain  county,  6,406;  Franklin  county,  7,370; 
Dearborn  county,  4.424;  Switzerland  county,  1,332;  Jefferson 
county,  4,223;  Clark  county,  7,153;  Washington  county,  7,317; 
Harrison  county,  6,946;  Knox  county,  8,062;  Gibson  county,  5,650; 
Posey  county,  1,81 1;  Warrick  county,  1,415;  Perry  county, 
1,700;  total,  63,649." 

At  this  time  there  was  not  a  house  north  of  Fort  Wayne,  nor 
between  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  there  were  but  three  weekly 
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newspapers  in  the  state,  one  at  Vincennes,  one  at  Vevay  and  one  at 
Corydon. 

By  an  act  of  the  first  legislature,  approved  December  24,  1816, 
the  state  was  divided  into  three  circuits,  with  a  president  and  two 
associate  judges  in  each.  Knox,  Gibson,  Warrick,  Posey,  Perry, 
Pike  and  Davies  composed  the  first  circuit ;  Harrison,  Clark,  Wash- 
ington and  Orange  the  second,  and  Wayne,  Franklin,  Dearborn, 
Switzerland  and  Jefferson  the  third.  By  act  approved  January  10, 
1 8 18,  Randolph  county  was  formed  from  Wayne,  and  comprised 
all  the  territory'  north  to  the  Indiana  boundar}^  and  the  Ohio  line. 

Captain  Riley,  the  author  of  "Riley's  Narrative,"  visited  Fort 
Wayne  in  181 9,  and  says  there  were  less  than  thirty  houses  around 
the  fort.  In  1823  there  were  thirteen  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
state.  The  first  daily  was  the  New  Albany  Gazette,  established  in 
1838.  The  first  steamboat  to  pass  up  the  Wabash  was  the  "Floi- 
ence."  Captain  Donne,  in  May,  1824.  The  complaint  was  made 
that  too  many  steamboats  monopolized  the  Ohio  river  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  flat  boats.  In  1822  Samuel  Hanna  was  appointed  the  first 
postmaster  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  a  regular  mail,  once  a  week,  was 
established  from  Maumee  and  Piqua,  Ohio.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
people  depended  for  the  mails  upon  the  military  express,  and  upon 
chance.  The  land  office  was  established  in  Fort  Wayne  the  same 
year,  and  the  first  sale  of  lands  was  held  October  22,  1823.  The 
land  on  which  the  settlers  around  the  fort  had  built  was  bid  in  by 
John  T.  Barr  and  John  McCorkle,  who  in  1824  laid  off  into  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  lots  what  is  now  known  as  the  old,  or  original, 
plat  of  Fort  W^ayne. 

In  1823  the  state  had  but  two  congressional  districts,  and  when 
Judge  Test  was  elected  from  this  district  there  were  not  more  than 
fifty  votes  in  the  county. 

There  was  a  case  disposed  of  in  1824  outside  the  usual  custom 
of  courts.  A  Miami  stabbed  and  killed  an  Ottawa  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  Clinton  and  Columbia  streets.  Fort  Wayne,  rather,  where 
that  corner  now  is.  The  Ottawas  formed  a  war  party  of  several 
hundred,  and  came  to  demand  reparation  or  blood,  threatening  an 
immediate  attack  upon  the  Miamis.  Chief  Richardville  called  a 
council  of  his  tribe,  and  agreed  tliat  five  thousand  dollars  might  be 
taken  out  of  the  Miami  annuity  and  paid  as  blood  money  to  the 
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Ottawas.  Samuel  Hanna  and  James  Barnet  advanced  goods  to  that 
amount,  and  took  an  order  for  the  annuity,  thus  averting  bloodshed, 
and  at  the  same  time  "turning  an  honest  penny." 

The  constitution  of  the  new  state  of  Indiana,  formed  in  1816, 
provided  that  "the  judiciary  power  of  the  state,  both  as  to  matters 
of  law  and  equity,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit 
courts,  and  in  such  other  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly 
may  from  time  to  time  direct  and  establish."  The  supreme  court 
was  to  consist  of  three  judges,  two  of  whom  should  form  a  quorum, 
and  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only.  The  judges  of  all  the  courts 
w^ere  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  "if  they  shall  so 
long  behave  well."  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate.  The 
circuit  courts  w^ere  provided  for  as  follow^s : 

"The  circuit  courts  shall  each  consist  of  a  president  and  two  asso- 
ciate judges.  The  state  shall  be  divided  by  law  into  three  circuits, 
for  each  of  which  a  president  shall  be  appointed,  who,  during  his 
continuance  in  office,  shall  reside  therein.  The  president  and  asso- 
ciate judges,  in  their  respective  counties,  shall  have  common  law  and 
chancery  jurisdiction,  as  also  complete  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  all 
such  cases,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The 
president  alone,  in  the  absence  of  the  associate  judges,  or  the  presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  associate  judges,  in  the  absence  of  the  other, 
shall  be  competent  to  hold  a  court,  as  also  the  two  associate  judges, 
in  the  absence  of  the  president,  shall  be  competent  to  hold  a  court, 
except  in  capital  cases,  and  cases  in  chancery." 

The  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts  w^ere  to  be  chosen  by  joint 
ballot  of  both  branches  of  the  general  assembly;  and  the  associate 
judges  were  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  in  the  respective 
counties.  The  circuit  courts  were  to  be  held  in  the  respective  coun- 
ties as  directed  by  law.  There  was  a  provision  that  as  many  circuits 
might  be  created  as  the  exigencies  of  the  state  from  time  to  time 
demanded.  The  clerk  was  also  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  each 
county  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  was  not  eligible  until  he  had 
obtained  from  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  from  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts,  a  certificate  that  he  was  quali- 
fied to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office. 
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The  first  general  assembly  which  met  divided  the  state  into 
three  circuits.  The  counties  of  Wayne,  Franklin,  Dearborn,  Swit- 
zerland and  Jefferson  formed  the  third  circuit,  in  which  court  was 
to  be  held  once  in  each  county  during  each  year.  It  was  enacted 
that  the  president  and  associate  judges  should,  before  entering  upon 
their  duties,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  administer  justice  with- 
out respect  to  persons,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  on 
him.  according  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  and  understanding,  agree- 
ably to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  which  oath  or  affir- 
mation was  to  be  endorsed  on  their  respective  commissions.  The 
court  in  Wayne  county,  in  which  was  Fort  Wayne,  was  to  be  held 
on  the  second  ^londays  in  ^larch,  June  and  October,  and  was  to 
*'sit  six  judicial  days,  if  the  business  before  them  shall  require  it.'* 
If  two  of  the  three  judges  failed  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term,  the  judge  present,  or  the  sheriff,  if  no  judge  were  present, 
could  adjourn  court  for  two  successive  days,  when,  if  a  quorum  of 
the  judges  did  not  appear,  court  stood  adjourned  for  the  term. 

At  the  same  session,  justices  of  the  peace  for  each  county,  with 
jurisdiction  over  misdemeanors,  holding  to  bail,  and  in  civil  matters 
in  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  were  provided  for. 

A  board  of  county  commissioners  for  each  county  was  also  es- 
tablished at  the  same  session,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  the  one 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  to  serve  three  years,  the  next 
highest  two  years,  and  the  next  highest  one  year,  but  if  two  or 
more  should  be  equal,  their  grade  was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  It 
was  created  "a  body  politic  and  corporate,"  "to  sue  and  be  sued"  and 
"to  do  and  transact  on  behalf  of  said  county  all  business  that  shall  be 
assigned  to  them  by  law."  It  was  to  meet  at  the  court  house  on  the 
second  Mondays  of  February,  May,  August  and  November,  and 
continue  in  session  three  days  if  the  business  required  it. 

By  an  act  of  January  lo,  1818,  the  county  of  Randolph  was 
formed  from  the  north  end  of  Wayne,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  fix  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  new  county,  and  until  suit- 
able accommodations  could  be  provided  at  such  county  seat,  all 
courts  were  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  William  Way. 

In  1 8 18  change  of  venue  was  provided  for  in  case  any  of  the 
judges  were  father,  son,  brother,  uncle,  first  cousin  or  brother-in- 
law,  or  were  interested,  but  there  was  a  fine  of  five  dollars  if  the 
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applicant  for  change  failed  to  appear  or  to  prove  that  he  had  proper 
cause  for  the  change,  "for  his  false  clamor." 

There  was  also  a  probate  court,  but  sometimes  it  was  presided 
over  by  a  judge  of  probate,  and  at  times  the  associate  judges  of  the 
circuit  court  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  guardianships  and 
wills. 

As  the  county  seat  of  Knox  county  was  Vincennes,  that  of 
Wayne  county,  Centreville,  and  of  the  new  county  of  Randolph, 
Winchester,  and  no  courts  w^ere  held  at  Fort  Wayne  until  1824, 
there  is  no  record  here  of  the  judges,  prosecuting  attorneys  and 
sheriffs  who  served  prior  to  the  latter  date.  Wayne  county  extended 
from  the  Ohio  river  north  to  the  boundary  of  Canada,  and  from  the 
Ohio  state  line  west  to  the  west  line  of  Jefferson  county  extended 
northward. 

In  1876  the  writer  found  among  the  old  papers  of  the  Astor 
trading  post  on  the  island  of  Mackinac,  a  warrant  addressed  "to 
any  constable  of  Wayne  township,  Indiana  territory,"  which  was 
placed  in  the  State  Library  at  Indianapolis,  as  a  legal  memento  of 
ancient  times. 

By  the  act  of  December  17,  1823,  the  county  of  Allen,  named  for 
Col.  John  Allen,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
River  Raisin,  July  22,  181 3,  was  organized  from  Randolph  and 
Delaware,  with  its  present  boundaries,  but  what  is  now  Wells, 
Adams  and  Huntington,  and  all  north  to  the  Michigan  line  was  at- 
tached to  it  for  jurisdictional  purposes.  The  act  took  effect  April 
I,  1824,  commissioners  were  named  to  fix  the  seat  of  justice  and 
were  to  convene  at  the  house  of  Alexander  Ewing  in  Allen  county 
on  the  fourth  Monday  of  May  to  discharge  their  duties.  This  was 
a  log  tavern  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Barr  and  Columbia  streets. 
The  circuit  court  was  also  to  meet  there,  but  with  power  to  remove 
to  any  other  place  until  the  public  buildings  should  be  completed, 
when  it  was  to  meet  at  the  court  house.  The  board  of  county  com- 
missioners were  also  to  meet  at  Ewing's  house  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  election,  and  to  proceed  within  twelve  months  to  erect 
the  necessary  buildings.    The  election  was  to  be  held  May  22,  1824. 

By  the  act  of  January  14,  1824,  the  state  was  divided  into  five 
circuits,  and  Allen,  Randolph,  Wayne,  Union,  Fayette,  Franklin, 
Dearborn,  Switzerland  and  Ripley  formed  the  third  circuit.     The 
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court  in  Allen  county  was  to  be  held  the  second  Mondays  of  Feb- 
ruary and  August. 

The  important  provisions  of  the  act  organizing  Allen  county, 
and  defining  its  boundaries  read : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April  next,  all  that  tract  of 
country  included  within  the  following  boundaries,  shall  form  and 
constitute  a  new  county,  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  county 
of  Allen,  to-wit : 

"Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  line  dividing  this  state  and  the 
state  of  Ohio,  where  the  township  lines  dividing  townships  Twenty- 
eight  and  Twenty-nine  north,  intersects  the  same;  thence  north 
with  said  state  line  twenty-four  miles ;  thence  west  to  the  line  divid- 
ing ranges  Ten  and  Eleven  east;  thence  south  to  the  line  dividing" 
townships  Twenty-eight  and  Twenty-nine  north ;  thence  east  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

"The  said  new  county  of  Allen  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  April  next,  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  jurisdictions  which 
to  separate  counties  do  and  may  properly  belong  and  appertain." 

The  jurisdictional  power  over  unassigned  territory  would  in 
these  days  seem  curious.  It  reads,  "That  all  of  that  part  of  the  new 
purchase  lying  south  of  the  county  of  Allen,  and  north  of  the  town- 
ship line  dividing  townships  Twenty-five  and  Twenty-six  north,  so 
far  west  as  the  line  dividing  ranges  Seven  and  Eight  east,  and  also 
that  part  of  the  new  purchase  lying  north  of  said  county  of  Allen, 
including  all  that  territory  contained  within  the  line  of  said  county, 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  shall  be  attached  to  the  said 
county  of  Allen ;  and  the  inhabitants  residing  within  the  said  bounds 
shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  to  the  citizens  of  the 
said  county  of  Allen  shall  or  may  properly  belong;  and  that  the 
said  county  of  Allen  shall  have  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
over  the  territory  so  attached,  in  all  cases  as  though  the  same  were 
a  constituent  part  of  the  said  county  of  Allen." 

The  good  citizen  would  go  far  if  he  desired  to  exercise  a  voter's 
privilege,  and  the  wrong  doer  would  have  just  as  far  to  go  to  answer 
to  his  misdemeanors  or  crimes,  and  in  this  way  the  privileges  and 
burdens  of  the  dweller  in  the  wilderness  were  in  some  part  equal- 
ized. 
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The  commissioners  to  locate  the  county  seat.  Lot  Bloomfield,  of 
Wa\Tie,  Abiather  Hathaway,  of  Fayette,  Wilham  Connor,  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  James  M.  Ray,  of  Marion,  met  at  the  house  of  Alexander 
Ewing  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  among  the  propositions  they  had  to 
consider  was  one  from  John  McCorkle  and  John  T.  Barr,  proprie- 
tors of  the  town  plat,  which  they  had  just  laid  out,  offering"  to  pay 
five  hundred  dollars  cash  and  to  donate  to  the  county  "all  of  that 
oblong  square  or  piece  of  ground  situate  and  being  in  the  town  of 
Fort  Wayne  aforesaid,  and  stained  red  on  the  plat  of  said  town  as 
recorded  in  the  recorder's  office  of  Randolph  county  in  said  state, 
which  is  granted  as  a  public  square,  whereon  public  buildings  for 
said  county  are  to  be  erected,  and  bounded  by  Main,  Court,  Berry 
and  Calhoun  streets."  This  is  probably  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  "painting  the  town  red,"  and  takes  that  phrase  out  of  the  realm 
of  slang  into  that  of  history,  if  not  the  classics. 

They  also  offered  the  lot  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town 
plat,  four  rods  square,  "for  a  church,  to  be  of  no  particular  de- 
nomination, but  free  to  all"  ;  and  another  of  the  same  size  east  of  the 
same  "for  a  seminary  of  learning" ;  and  lots  8,  9,  loi,  102,  103  and 
104  to  118  inclusive,  with  the  tier  of  lots  opposite  104  to  118.  This 
was  accepted,  and  thus  the  seat  of  justice  was  located.  Of  course 
the  judge  of  this  immense  circuit  was  obliged  to  travel  far  and  dili- 
gently if  he  held  court  in  nine  such  counties  twice  a  year,  and  he 
was  not  always  present. 

When  Allen  county  was  formed,  Hon.  William  W.  Wick  was 
judge  of  the  circuit,  but  he  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  term  of  court  in  the  new  county  of  Allen.  In 
the  meantime,  an  election  for  associate  judges,  clerk  of  the  court, 
recorder  of  the  county,  and  three  commissioners  had  been  held  on 
the  22d  of  May,  1824,  and  Samuel  Hanna  and  Benjamin  Cush- 
man  were  elected  associate  judges,  Anthony  L.  Davis  as  clerk,  and 
William  Rockhill,  James  Wyman  and  Frances  Comparet  as  com- 
missioners. These  associate,  or  "side"  judges,  as  they  were  com- 
monly known,  were  not  always  chosen  from  the  legal  profession, 
and  could  not  always  be  called  "lawyers",  but  they  could  hold 
court  in  the  absence  of  the  presiding  judge,  and,  when  present, 
could  overrule  him  in  the  decision  of  causes,  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

At   the   first   term   of    the  Allen    circuit    court,   held   at   Fort 
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Wayne  at  the  tavern  of  Alexander  Ewing,  as  prescribed  by  law, 
associate  judges  Hanna  and  Cushman  presented  their  commissions, 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Judge  Wick,  the  pre- 
siding judge,  opened  the  court.  Anthony  L.  Davis  presented  his 
commission  as  clerk,  and  Allen  Hamilton  as  sheriff,  and  were  duly 
qualified  by  bond  and  oath,  and  thus  the  Allen  circuit  court  was 
fully  equipped  and  ready  for  business.  Qiarles  W.  Ewing  was 
appointed  by  the  court  as  prosecuting  attorney.  The  sheriff  re- 
turned the  grand  jury  venire,  with  the  following  jurors :  John  Tip- 
ton, Paul  Taber,  William  Suttonfield,  Alexander  Ewing,  James 
Hackley,  Charles  Weeks,  John  Davis,  William  Probst,  Horace 
Taylor,  James  Wyman,  James  Cannon  and  Peter  Felix.  The  lat- 
ter was  excused  by  the  court,  and  the  sheriff  ordered  to  fill  the 
panel  from  the  traverse  jury  and  Cyrus  Taber  and  William  N. 
Hood  were  summoned.  Why  the  supposed  unlucky  "thirteen"  was 
taken  for  the  first  grand  jury  is  not  apparent.  General  John  Tip- 
ton, of  heroic  and  historic  fame,  Avas  chosen  foreman  of  this  first 
grand  jury  of  Allen  county,  and  the  jury  was  sworn  and  charged  in 
due  form. 

The  first  business  of  the  court  was  the  admission  of  William  G. 
Ewing  as  an  attorney  of  the  court,  and  a  license  was  granted  to 
Alexander  Ewing  to  keep  a  tavern  in  the  town  of  Fort  Wayne. 
The  first  case  docketed  was  that  of  "Richard  Swain  vs.  Joseph 
Trantner,  Trespass  on  the  Case."  It  was  continued  to  the  next 
term.  Two  divorce  cases  were  docketed  and  publication  ordered 
in  the  "Enquirer,"  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  Francis  Aveline,  alias 
St.  Jule,  was  the  first  foreigner  to  be  naturalized  in  Allen  county. 
The  name  still  exists  on  the  Aveline  House,  southeast  corner  of 
Calhoun  and  Berry,  but  in  no  other  way. 

The  grand  jury  found  work  ready  for  its  hands.  Sixteen  in- 
dictments were  returned  by  it,  two  for  adultery,  one  for  playing 
cards,  or  gambling,  one  for  assault  and  battery,  and  the  others  for 
illegal  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  Both  the  judges  and  one  of  the 
grand  jury  were  caught  in  this  net.  The  latter  was  fined  three 
dollars  and  costs,  while  indictments  against  the  judges  went  over 
the  term,  and  at  the  next  term  were  "nolle  prossed".  It  would 
seem  that  the  judges  in  those  days  had  some  influence  in  their  own 
courts.     Nine  of  the  ten  charged  with   illegal   sale  of  spirituous 
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liquors  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined  three  dollars  and  costs  each, 
except  one  who  had  sinned  a  dollar's  worth  more  than  the  others, 
and  got  a  four  dollar  sentence.  Two  of  those  charged  with  ''playing 
games"  pleaded  not  guilty,  demanded  a  jury,  and  drew  ten  dollars 
and  costs  each  for  their  folly. 

By  act  of  February  12,  1825,  Allen  county  was  attached  to  the 
fifth  circuit,  of  which  Indianapolis  was  part. 

Allen  Hamilton  was  sheriff,  and  was  allowed  sixteen  dollars 
and  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  cents  for  his  services  at  the  first  term 
and  for  the  four  months  preceding,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney 
was  happy  over  an  allowance  of  five  dollars.  The  grand  jury  re- 
ceived one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each,  and  Robert  Haas,  as  con- 
stable of  the  court,  was  allowed  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  the 
four  days  of  court. 

June  6,  1825,  the  record  shows  that  the  court  convened  at  the 
house  of  William  G.  Ewing,  and  Hon.  Bethuel  F.  Morris,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  governor  circuit  judge,  vice 
William  W.  Wick,  resigned,  appeared  and  held  court  with  Hon. 
Samuel  Hanna  as  "side"  judge.  "The  woman  taken  in  adultery" 
was  tried,  acquitted  on  the  first,  and  found  guilty  on  the  second 
count  of  the  indictment,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  days'  imprison- 
ment. Her  alleged  paramour  was  acquitted.  A  motion  for  a  new 
trial  was  entered,  she  admitted  to  bail,  and  at  the  next  term  was 
discharged  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  James  Rariden  and 
Calvin  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  were  present  and  admitted  to  the 
bar.  The  first  final  judgment  in  a  civil  case  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  John  P.  Hedges  vs.  William  Suttonfield,  trespass  on  the  case ;  for 
twenly-five  cents  and  costs  of  suit.  The  first  decree  of  divorce  was 
at  that  term  to  Anna  Cannada.  She  was  ordered  to  pay  the  costs 
within  ninety  days  or  be  attached.  A  publication  was  ordered  to  be 
made  in  the  "Western  Emporium,"  printed  at  Centreville,  Wayne 
county. 

At  the  November  term,  1825,  the  associate  judges  held  court 
in  the  absence  of  the  president.  John  Tipton  was  indicted  for  as- 
sault and  battery,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  three  dollars,  "for 
the  use  of  the  county  seminary  of  Allen  county."  His  fighting  days 
were  not  yet  over. 

The  first  indictment  for  murder  was  of  an  Indian.     It  alleged 
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that  "Saganaugh,  an  Indian  man  late  of  the  county  of  Allen  afore- 
said, laborer,  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  not  having  the  fear 
of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil,"  did  stab  and  kill  one  **Natwatine,  an  Indian  man, 
and  a  reasonable  creature  in  being,  in  the  peace  of  God,  etc,"  The 
case  v^as  continued  several  terms  for  process,  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  served,  and  was  finally  dropped  from  the  docket.  He 
seems  to  carry  the  honors  as  the  first  inmate  of  the  Allen  county 
jail. 

At  the  August  term,  1826,  Hon.  Miles  C.  Eggleston,  of  Madi- 
son, presented  his  commission  as  circuit  judge,  and  took  his  seat. 
Allen  county  had  been,  by  act  of  January  21,  1866,  taken  from  the 
fifth  and  transferred  back  to  the  third  circuit.  Associate  Judge 
Cushman  was  his  associate  judge,  but  was  himself  tried  for  re- 
tailing liquors  illegally  and  acquitted.  He  was  not  so  fortunate  a 
year  later,  when  tried  for  carrying  concealed  weapons,  for  he  was 
fined  twenty-five  cents  and  costs.  The  late  prosecuting  attorney  was 
tried  and  fined  three  dollars  and  costs  for  gambling. 

The  courts  were  sometimes  held  at  William  Suttonfield's  tavern, 
on  the  northeast  comer  of  Barr  and  Columbia  streets.  He  seemed 
to  be  frequently  a  defendant  in  minor  cases,  and  Judge  Smith,  in 
"Early  Trials  and  Sketches,"  tells  an  interesting  story  of  his  being 
charged  before  'Squire  Hood  with  having  marked  a  sow  with  in- 
tent to  steal  it.  The  old  hero  indignantly  demanded  an  immediate 
trial,  and  by  jury.  Only  eleven  men  were  present  beside  the  prose- 
cutor. 'Tut  the  prosecutor  on,"  roared  Suttonfield,  and  it  was  done 
and  the  jury  sworn.  The  'squire  ordered  the  constable  to  call  the 
roll  of  the  jury,  and  each  answered  "not  guilty"  until  the  prosecutor 
squeaked  out  "guilty."  "The  vote  is  almost  unanimous,"  exultantly 
cried  the  Colonel,  and  the  justice  held  him  unanimously  acquitted, 
as  the  prosecutor  was  governed  by  malice  prepense.  We  presume 
this  was  when  Judge  Smith  came  to  attend  court  in  1825,  when  he 
says  there  were  but  two  hundred  inhabitants  in  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Allen  county  had  but  fifty  votes.  When  he  ran  for  congress  he 
made  the  long  and  difficult  journey  to  Fort  Wayne  to  look  after 
his  political  fences,  and  only  received  ten  votes  in  the  county,  while 
in  the  district  his  majority  was  one  thousand  five  hundred. 

At  the  February  term,  1826,  held  by  Associate  Judges  Hanna 
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and  Cushman,  it  was  "ordered  by  the  court  that  the  town  plat  of 
the  town  of  Fort  Wayne  be  considered  and  established  as  the  prison 
bounds  for  Allen  county,  in  the  state  of  Indiana." 

At  the  August  term,  1826,  Judge  Eggleston  presided,  with 
Judge  Cushman  as  ''side"  judge.  At  this  time  the  grand  jury  pre- 
sented a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  jail,  which  resembles  the  de- 
scription of  the  gun  which  had  no  lock,  stock  or  barrel.  It  reported 
that  "the  criminals'  rooms  are  not  a  place  of  safety  for  persons  com- 
mitted thereto,  and  that  the  debtors'  room  is  not  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion for  the  reception  of  debtors  from  the  want  of  locks,  floors  and 
bedding."  There  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
grand  jury  that  both  criminals  and  debtors  might  disagree  with  its 
report  and  consider  their  personal  safety  better  conserved  by  the  ab- 
sence of  locks  and  floors.  Something  always  depends  upon  the 
standpoint  from  which  we  view  things. 

To  Judge  Eggleston  belongs  the  credit  of  requiring  a  record  of 
marriages  to  be  kept  in  Allen  county. 

It  has  been  overlooked  that  at  the  November  term,  1825,  Charles 
W.  Ewing,  as  prosecuting  attorney,  presented,  pursuant  to  order,  a 
device  for  a  seal  to  be  used  by  the  court.  For  some  reason  unknown 
his  device  was  ignored  and  the  clerk  was  authorized  to  order  a  seal, 
"with  such  a  device  as  he  may  deem  best."  At  the  same  term  Cal- 
vin Fletcher,  later  a  prominent  banker  of  Indianapolis,  presented 
his  commission  as  prosecutor,  and  was  sworn  in,  and  in  August, 
1826,  Amos  Lane,  of  Lawrenceburg,  succeeded  him. 

The  next  term  of  the  court  was  held  at  the  house  of  William 
Suttonfield  on  the  13th  of  August,  1827.  The  president  judge  and 
both  associate  judges  were  present.  Oliver  H.  Smith,  then  of  Con- 
nersville,  author  of  "Indiana  Trials  and  Sketches,"  presented  his 
commission  as  prosecuting  attorney.  He  served  with  ability,  was 
later  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  a  member  of  congress  and 
senator  from  Indiana  in  the  United  States  senate.  He  was  a  lawyer 
of  ability,  a  statesman  of  good  ideals  and  ranked  among  the  good 
lawyers  of  the  state.  His  reminiscences  of  his  experiences  as  lawyer 
on  the  circuit,  prosecutor  and  judge  of  the  court,  as  congressman 
and  senator,  embodied  in  "Early  Indiana  Trials  and  Sketches," 
are  well  worth  the  study  of  those  seeking  the  foundation  stones  of 
our  state  history.    At  this  term  of  the  court  Associate  Judge  Cush- 
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man  was  indicted  for  carrying  concealed  weapons.  He  had  already 
been  convicted  on  another  charge,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  he 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  good  citizen  and  had  the  confidence  of 
the  voters  of  the  county  without  regard  to  the  indictments  which 
were  found  against  him. 

The  next  term,  May  12,  1828,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Benja- 
min Archer.  Associate  Judges  Cushman  and  William  H.  Hood,  the 
latter  having  been  lately  elected,  held  the  court  in  the  absence  of  the 
presiding  judge.  David  Wallace  was  appointed  and  sworn  as 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  term.  It  is  well  to  stop  and  notice  this 
appointment.  He  w^as  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1799  and  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  Ohio  when  a  small  boy  and  settled  near  the 
residence  of  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  who,  then  in  congress,  had 
young  Wallace  appointed  a  cadet  at  \\^est  Point.  After  graduation 
he  served  about  a  year,  resigned  and  located  at  Brookville,  Indiana, 
and  studied  law  under  Judge  Eggleston.  From  1828  to  1830  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  1831  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  and  again  in  1834.  In  1837  he  was  elected  governor  and 
issued  the  first  Thanksgiving  proclamation  issued  by  a  governor  of 
Indiana,  establishing  a  precedent  which  has  been  followed  ever 
since.  After  his  term  as  governor  expired  he  opened  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  law  in  Indianapolis,  and  in  1841  was  elected  to  con- 
gress from  that  district.  From  1848  to  1850  he  resided  at  Fort 
Wayne,  but  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  Indianapolis,  and  in  1856 
was  elected  judge  of  the  common  pleas  court,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  in  1859.  His  business  ventures  while  in  Fort 
Wayne  proved  unfortunate,  and  are  said  to  have  cost  him  the  accu- 
mulations of  a  lifetime,  and  left  him  poor.  His  son,  a  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  war,  and  the  author  of  "The  Fair 
God,"  the  "Prince  of  India"  and  "Ben  Hur,"  added  lustre  to 
the  name. 

At  the  term  commencing  May  11,  1829,  with  Judges  Eggleston 
Hood  and  Cushman,  Martin  M.  Ray  was  sworn  in  as  prosecuting 
attorney. 

In  1830  the  legislature  created  a  new  judicial  circuit,  compose:! 
of  the  counties  of  Randolph.  Hen^v^  Wayne,  Union,  Delaware,  Fay- 
ette, Rush,  Elkhart  and  Allen.  It  was  the  sixth  circuit.  Its  dimen- 
sions can  not  be  accurately  defined  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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boundaries  of  some  of  the  counties,  but  it  was  large  enough  to  tax 
the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  presiding  judge  and  circuit-riding 
lawyers.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Test  was  the  first  president  judge  and 
held  the  position  until  1833.  When  elected  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  voters  in  Allen  county.  He  was  a  lawyer  of 
prominence,  and  in  1845  Governor  Whitcomb  nominated  him  for 
a  position  on  the  supreme  court  bench,  but  the  senate, 
being  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the  governor,  refused  to 
confirm  the  appointment.  He  became  secretary  of  state  for  one  term 
and  later  became  a  circuit  judge,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
many  years.  He  opened  the  tenth  term  of  the  Allen  circuit  court, 
Mith  Hood  as  associate  judge.  James  Perry  was  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. He  was  from  Centreville,  Wayne  county,  and  remained  in  the 
practice  of  law  there  until  he  was  nearly  ninety  years  old.  At  that 
term  David  H.  Colerick,  a  lawyer  of  great  repute  in  Indiana,  and 
the  progenitor  of  a  famous  line  of  lawyers,  sons  and  grandsons,  who 
have  been  ornaments  to  the  Allen  county  bar,  was  admitted  ex 
gratia  to  this  bar  as  an  attorney  of  the  Ohio  bar.  He  had  a  long, 
useful  and  brilliant  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  his  name 
is  yet  potent  at  the  bar  and  among  litigants.  William  J.  Brown  and 
Samuel  C.  Sample  were  successive  prosecuting  attorneys  during 
Judge  Test's  tenn  of  service,  and  Messrs.  Hood  and  Cushman  re- 
mained associate  judges  until  the  April  term,  1831,  when  L.  G. 
Thompson  was  chosen  associate  in  place  of  Cushman.  It  is  said 
that  Judge  Thompson  was  a  man  of  dignified  appearance  and  not 
easily  approached,  and  upon  one  occasion  a  visitor  at  the  court  room 
asked  his  name  and  on  being  informed,  asked  what  the  initials  stood 
for.  The  irreverent  reply  was,  "Why,  'Lord  God,'  of  course;  what 
do  you  suppose  they  stand  for?" 

In  1832  Lagrange  county,  named  for  the  residence  of  La  Fay- 
ette, was  formed  and  added  to  the  circuit,  but  without  changing  the 
jurisdiction  already  exercised  over  that  part  of  Indiana. 

One  of  the  first  cases  to  come  before  Judge  Test,  and  one  of  his- 
toric note,  was  a  trial  for  murder  of  a  Miami  chief. 

"Now-ee-ling-qua,  otherwise  called  Naw-way-ling-quah,"  was  in- 
dicted May  nth  and  tried  May  12th  for  the  murder  of  Wish-mah, 
a  woman  slave  of  his,  half  Indian,  half  negro.  She  disobeyed  him 
while  drunk.     He  lifted  her  left  arm  and  stabbed  her  to  death.   This 
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was  near  Barr  and  Columbia  streets.  Two  of  Indian  blood  were 
on  the  jury,  Jean  Baptiste  Godfrey  and  Henry  Ossem.  He  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  prison  for  two  years,  with  a  fine  of  one  cent 
and  a  recommendation  to  the  mercy  of  the  governor.  Some  writers 
of  histor}^  have  said  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  pardoned  by  the 
governor,  but  the  record  disproves  the  fact  of  a  death  sentence.  The 
story  is  that  while  awaiting  trial  he  was  told  he  might  be  hanged 
and  the  process  was  described  to  him.  He  asked  for  a  rope  and 
hung  his  dog,  watching  his  death  struggles.  It  was  not  to  his  liking 
and  he  begged  to  be  shot  if  he  had  to  die.  His  tribe  offered  a  sub- 
stitute to  take  his  place — a  worthless  member  of  the  tribe,  who,  they 
said,  ''was  a  rascal  of  no  account,  but  would  do  for  hanging." 

In  Januar}',  1833,  the  legislature  created  several  new  counties 
and  also  the  eighth  judicial  circuit,  comprising  the  counties  of  Al- 
len, Cass,  Carroll,  Lagrange,  Elkhart,  St.  Joseph,  Laporte,  Hunting- 
ton, Wabash  and  Miami,  nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  state. 
Hon.  Gustavus  A.  Evarts,  of  South  Bend,  became  judge  of  this  large 
circuit,  and  filled  the  bench,  rather  that  part  of  it  not  occupied  by 
the  "side  judges,"  for  three  years.  The  associates  during  his  term 
were  Hood,  Thompson,  William  G.  Ewing,  David  Rankin  and  Peter 
Huling.  John  B.  Chapman  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  two 
years  following  the  change  and  Samuel  C.  Sample  for  the  third.  In 
1834  Carroll  county  was  assigned  to  the  first  circuit  and  Whitley 
organized  and  attached  to  the  eighth.  Noble  and  Adams  counties 
were  at  the  session  of  1836  created  and  attached  without  adding  to 
the  territorial  jurisdiction.  Thus,  in  1836,  the  eighth  circuit  was 
composed  of  Allen,  Cass,  Miami,  Wabash,  Huntington,  Lagrange, 
Elkhart,  St.  Joseph,  Laporte,  Porter,  Marshall,  Fulton,  Kosciusko, 
Xoble  and  Adams,  fifteen  counties,  together  with  a  large  unas- 
signed  territory'  for  jurisdictional  purposes. 

Hon.  Samuel  C.  Sample,  of  South  Bend,  became  president  judge 
of  this  vast  circuit  in  1836,  but  did  not  long  occupy  the  bench. 
After  a  year's  service  he  became  a  member  of  congress  and  on  leav- 
ing that  position,  took  one  with  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank  at 
South  Bend.  He  had  been  prosecuting  attorney  for  two  terms  prior 
to  becoming  judge.  During  his  term  Joseph  L.  Jernegan,  of  South 
Bend,  was  prosecuting  attorney.     He  removed  to  New  York  City 
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and  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  successful  and  opulent  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  New  York. 

During  January  and  February,  1837,  Steuben,  DeKalb  and 
Wells  counties  were  fully  organized  and  Jay  had  been  a  year  pre- 
vious. By  act  of  December  9,  1837,  the  eighth  judicial  circuit  was 
reduced  in  size  and  number  of  counties  to  thirteen — Allen,  Adams, 
Cass,  Wells,  Miami,  Wabash,  Huntington,  Jay,  DeKalb,  Steuben, 
Noble,  Lagrange  and  Whitley.  Charles  W.  Ewing,  of  Allen,  be- 
came president  judge  in  1837  and  remained  such  until  the  March 
term,  1839,  when  he  met  an  unfortunate  death.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  good  lawyer,  but  eccentric  and  dissipated.  He  had  been 
prosecuting  attorney  at  the  first  organization  of  the  Allen  circuit 
court.  While  he  w^as  president  judge  Thomas  Johnson  was  prose- 
cuting attorney  and  Peter  Huling,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  Michael 
Shiras  and  Marshall  S.  Wines  associate  judges. 

By  the  act  of  January  30,  1839,  the  eighth  circuit  was  reduced 
to  ten  counties — Allen,  Cass,  Miami,  Wabash,  Whitley,  Hunting- 
ton, Noble,  Lagrange,  Steuben  and  DeKalb — and  Henry  Chase,  of 
Logansport,  became  president  judge  by  appointment  in  August  of 
that  year.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  an  excellent  judge.  During 
his  incumbency  his  associates  were  Nathaniel  S.  Coleman  and  Mar- 
shall S.  Wines.  John  W.  Wright,  of  Logansport,  was  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  in  1840  he  became  president  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit. After  retiring  from  the  bench  about  1842  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Logansport,  and  was  prominent  in  railroad  and  banking 
affairs.  He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  legislature  in  1856, 
but  declined  to  serve  and  went  to  Kansas  to  take  part  in  defeating 
the  effort  to  make  it  a  slave  state.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  constitutional  convention,  later  to  the  legislature  and  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  After  Lincoln  became  President  he  re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  C,  became  an  active  and  prosperous 
practitioner  at  the  bar  and  died  there  October  9,  1889.  While  he 
was  president  judge  of  the  Allen  circuit,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  Mar- 
shall S.  Wines  and  J.  H.  McMahon  were  associate  judges. 

Lucian  P.  Ferry,  a  brother  of  the  Michigan  senator  of  that 
name,  was  prosecuting  attorney,  succeeded  by  William  H.  Coombs, 
a  prominent  and  able  lawyer,  and  once  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
by  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
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The  legislature,  by  act  of  December  14,  1841,  changed  the  judi- 
cial circuits  materially  and  created  the  twelfth  circuit,  with  Allen, 
Adams,  Wells,  Huntington,  Whitley,  Noble,  Steuben,  Lagrange 
and  DeKalb  as  its  boundaries. 

Hon.  James  W.  Borden,  of  Allen  county,  became  president  judge 
in  1842  and  held  the  office  until  1857.  He  was  afterwards  judge 
of  the  common  pleas  and  of  the  criminal  court  of  Allen  county,  and 
died  in  Fort  Wayne.  During  his  term  the  associate  judges  were 
Nathaniel  Coleman,  R.  Starkweather,  J.  H.  McMahon  and  Andrew 
Metzgar.  William  H.  Coombs  was  prosecutor  for  a  time  and  L.  C. 
Jacoby  for  the  latter  part  of  the  term.  The  latter  was  said  to  be  an 
able  lawyer,  but  to  possess  some  peculiar  eccentricities  which  finally 
impelled  him  to  leave  Fort  Wayne  and  "go  West"  Robert  L. 
Douglass  then  became  prosecutor.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  good  prac- 
tice in  Steuben  county  and  in  185 1  removed  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
prospering  in  his  chosen  profession,  and  died  while  sojourning  in 
Florida. 

Elza  ^McMahon,  of  Allen  county,  succeeded  him  in  1846,  when 
Joseph  Brackenridge  was  chosen  and  served  for  three  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  legal  lights  of  northern  Indiana  and  served  many 
years  as  counsel  for  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Rail- 
way and  Pennsylvania  Company.  Full  of  humor,  as  he  was  of  law, 
he  was  a  friend  of  all  and  all  were  his  friends  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
community.  He  became  judge  of  the  criminal  court  and  died  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  James  L.  Worden  succeeded 
him  as  prosecuting  attorney,  serving  till  1853.  He  later  became 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  and  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  of  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Allen  county.  Edwin 
R.  Wilson  succeeded  him  as  prosecuting  attorney. 

By  the  act  of  June  7,  1852,  the  state  was  redistricted  for  judicial 
purposes,  and  the  tenth  judicial  circuit  was  formed,  comprising  Al- 
len, Adams,  Wells,  Huntington,  Wabash,  Whitley,  Noble,  DeKalb, 
Lagrange,  Steuben,  Elkhart  and  Kosciusko.  By  act  of  January  21, 
1853,  Huntington  and  Wabash  were  assigned  to  another  circuit, 
and  the  circuit  was  then  composed  of  only  ten  counties. 

In  1855  Hon.  James  L.  Worden  became  judge.  He  had  been 
prosecuting  attorney  under  two  of  the  judges  who  preceded  him. 
The  writer  knew  him  well,  and  regarded  him  highly,  and  gives  the 
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estimate  of  him  that  he  was  not  a  close  logician,  but  that  by  intui- 
tion he  recognized  the  crucial  point  in  the  cases  brought  before  him, 
aimed  to  be  right  in  his  decisions  and  generally  succeeded.  He  knew 
where  to  find  the  seeds  and  cut  to  the  core  to  find  them.  His  was  a 
remarkably  clear,  legal  and  equitable  mind.  He  remained  judge  of 
the  circuit  until  1858.  In  January  of  that  year  he  resigned  and 
Reuben  J.  Dawson  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill  out  his  un- 
expired term.  S.  J.  Stoughton,  of  Auburn,  DeKalb  county,  was 
prosecutor  under  Worden  and  Dawson.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Kansas  and  after  an  honorable  legal  career  there  died.  At  the 
fall  election  Edwin  R.  Wilson,  of  Bluft'ton,  Wells  county,  was  elected 
and  remained  judge  of  the  court  until  1864.  He  was  born  in  Ohio, 
came  to  Indiana  with  his  parents  in  1840,  studied  law  with  Gov- 
ernor Wright,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850  and  located  in  Bluff- 
ton  in  1853,  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  in  1854  and  in  the 
fall  was  elected  over  John  W.  Dawson,  the  Whig  candidate.  After 
serving  hrs  term  of  six  years  as  judge  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  bank  examiner.  Later  he  located  at  Madison  and 
finally  returned  to  Bluffton,  where  he  died. 

James  L.  Defreese,  of  Goshen,  was  elected  prosecutor  in  1858, 
but  died  in  a  few  months  and  John  Colerick  was  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy. At  the  fall  election  in  that  year  Moses  Jenkinson  was  placed 
upon  the  ticket  and  elected,  but  the  governor  decided  that  Colerick' s 
appointment  was  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  and  refused  to  com- 
mission Jenkinson,  and  Mr.  Colerick  held  the  office  until  after  the 
election  of  i860.  He  was  a  young  man  of  singularly  pure  character 
and  a  lawyer  of  great  ability. 

In  October,  i860,  xA.ugustus  A.  Chapin,  of  Kendallville,  Noble 
county,  was  elected  prosecutor  and  served  until  1862.  He  was  after- 
wards judge  of  the  superior  court  and  later  referee  in  bankruptcy  for 
the  United  States  district  court.  James  H.  Schell,  of  Goshen,  Elk- 
hart county,  succeeded  him  in  1862,  and  was  twice  elected  after- 
wards. 

In  1864  Robert  Lowry,  of  Goshen,  Elkhart  county,  was  elected 
judge  of  the  circuit.  In  March,  1867,  the  legislature  reduced  the 
circuit  by  taking  from  it  six  counties  to  form  a  new  one,  leaving  the 
tenth  circuit  composed  of  Allen,  Adams,  Wells  and  Whitley.  In 
anticipation  of  this  event  Judge  Lowry  had  become  a  resident  of 
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Fort  Wayne  and  so  remained  judge  of  the  circuit.  During  his  in- 
cumbency of  the  bench  several  changes  were  made  in  the  circuit. 
Huntington  county  was  added  to  it  in  1869  ^-nd  taken  from  it  again 
in  1872. 

In  1873  the  state  was  redistricted  for  judicial  purposes  and  Allen 
and  Whitley  counties  were  formed  into  the  thirty-eighth  judicial 
circuit.  By  the  act  of  March  9,  1875,  Allen  county  alone  was  con- 
stituted the  thirty-eighth  judicial  circuit,  and  has  so  remained  to 
the  present  day.  Thomas  M.  Wilson,  of  Bluffton,  was  elected  pros- 
ecuting attorney  in  1866.  Joseph  S.  Dailey,  of  Bluffton,  in  1868, 
again  in  1870  and  1872.  Wilson  located  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  is  still 
practicing  law  there.  Dailey  served  as  judge  of  the  Wells  and 
Huntington  circuit  court  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  his 
death  occurring  in  October,  1905.  Jacob  R.  Bittinger,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1873  ^"^  held  the  posi- 
tion until  October,  1877.  ^^  ^^7S  J^^^^S^  Lowr}^  resigned  to  enter 
upon  the  active  practice  of  the  law,  and  became  the  head  of  the  law 
firm  of  Lowr}',  Robertson  &  O'Rourke,  composed  of  himself,  Robert 
S.  Robertson  and  Edward  O'Rourke.  Later  he  was  elected 
to  and  served  in  congress,  being  defeated  by  Hon.  James 
B.  AVhite  for  the  second  term.  He  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice and  bravely  kept  to  the  front  until  he  died  in  1904, 
"full  of  years  and  honors."  On  Judge  Lowry's  resig- 
nation Hon.  William  W.  Carson  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hen- 
dricks to  fill  the  vacancy.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  notice  the  cir- 
cimistances  of  this  appointment.  The  bar,  with  one  exception,  had 
united  in  a  recommendation  to  the  governor  to  appoint  another  man 
to  the  position.  The  recommendation  was  for  a  Republican,  and 
was  signed  by  every  Democrat  at  the  bar,  save  one.  Governor  Hen- 
dricks appointed  that  one  to  the  bench.  Judge  Carson  was  a  good 
man,  but  with  some  human  failings.  He  was  not  a  good  lawyer  and 
did  not  shine  as  a  judge,  but  his  service  brought  his  good  qualities 
as  a  man  into  full  relief. 

At  the  general  election  of  1876  Hon.  Edward  O'Rourke,  junior 
meml>er  of  the  firm  of  Lowr}%  Robertson  &  O'Rourke,  above  re- 
ferred to,  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  and  1)y  re-election  in  1882, 
1888.  1894  and  1900,  has  held  the  bench  to  date,  serving  with 
honor  to  himself  and  to  the  people  who  have  so  repeatedly  elected 
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him.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  judicial  bench  James  F.  Morrison 
was  elected  in  1877,  and  again  in  1879,  but  resigned  in  1880  to  re- 
move to  Kokomo,  where  he  is  yet  in  the  practice  of  the  law ;  Charles 
M.  Dawson,  appointed  in  1880,  elected  same  year  and  again  nomi- 
nated and  elected  until  1887,  and  who  became  judge  of  the  superior 
court  and  died  in  ofhce;  James  M.  Robinson,  elected  in  1886  and 
again  in  1889,  and  later  served  four  terms  as  a  member  of  congress 
from  the  twelfth  congressional  district;  Philemon  B.  Colerick,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Newton  B.  Doughman,  later  county  attorney  and 
now  (1905)  assistant  general  counsel  for  the  New  York,  St.  Louis 
&  Pacific  Railroad  (the  Nickel  Plate)  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  V. 
Emrick,  now  a  practicing  attorney  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  Ronald 
Dawson,  son  of  Judge  Dawson,  heretofore  mentioned,  now  in  office, 
have  been  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  circuit.  No  mention  has 
been  made  thus  far  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  criminal 
court  of  the  county,  that  being  a  court  of  extra  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  circuit  court. 

As  noted  heretofore,  the  seal  of  the  court,  as  reported  by  Charles 
W.  Ewing,  was  rejected.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  know  the 
reason,  but  the  record  is  silent  on  that  subject.  The  first  seal  known 
to  be  used  has  the  legend,  "Allen  County  Circuit  Court,  Indiana." 
This  was  declared  to  be  ''erroneous,"  no  doubt  because  the  constitu- 
tion and  law  said  that  the  courts  should  be  known  as  " —  Circuit 
Court,"  with  the  name  of  the  county  prefixed,  and  so  on  the  5th  of 
Septem;ber,  1887,  the  court  ordered  it  to  be  changed,  and  the  present 
seal  has  the  legend,  "Allen  Circuit  Court,  Indiana."  The  device  in 
the  center  is  a  figure  of  Justice  holding  a  sword  in  the  right  hand 
and  scales  in  the  left. 

PROBATE  COURTS. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  January  29,  1829,  provided  for  a  pro- 
bate court  in  each  county,  the  judge  of  which  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  people.  There  were  no  qualifications  prescribed  in  the  act,  but 
in  order  to  be  commissioned  by  the  governor  it  was  provided  that 
a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  or  supreme  court  must  certify  to  the 
fact  that  the  judge-elect  "was  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office,  but  that  this  condition  should  not  be  construed  so  as  to  require 
any  applicant  to  be  a  professional  character." 
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William  G.  Ewing  was  elected  probate  judge  in  1830  and  served 
three  years,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  as  al- 
ready noted,  in  1824,  at  the  first  term  of  court  held  in  Allen  county, 
and  was  a  brother  of  Charles  W.  Ewing,  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
He  went  into  business  with  his  brother  and  was  too  much  engaged 
in  affairs  of  the  Indian  agency  and  tradership  of  that  day  to  give 
close  attention  to  the  law. 

In  1834  Hugh  AlcCulloch  became  probate  judge  and  served 
about  one  year,  when  he  resigned  to  become  cashier  and  manager  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  organized  in 
Indianapolis  in  1834  and  in  Fort  Wayne  in  1835.  He  had  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1826,  taught  school  and  graduated  in  law  in 
Boston  in  1832.  He  came  west  in  April,  1833,  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Sullivan  (a  judge  of  the  supreme  court),  went 
from  there  to  Indianapolis  and  was  admitted  by  the  supreme  court 
to  practice  law.  He  came  from  Indianapolis  to  Fort  Wayne  and, 
believing  in  its  future,  decided  to  remain.  As  cashier  of  the  branch 
of  the  State  Bank,  president  of  the  State  Bank,  president  of  the 
banking  house  of  Allen  Hamilton  &  Company,  secretary  of  the 
United  States  treasury  under  Lincoln,  Johnson  and  Arthur,  his 
financial  fame  is  assured.  The  Allen  Hamilton  &  Company  Bank 
merged  later  into  the  Hamilton  National  Bank,  with  his  son,  Charles 
McCulloch,  as  president  and  his  grandson,  John  Ross  McCulloch,  as 
assistant  cashier. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Governor  Noble  commissioned 
Thomas  Johnson  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  McCulloch's  resigna- 
tion and  he  held  the  office  until  after  the  election  of  1836.  After  he 
ceased  to  be  probate  judge  he  became  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
circuit  court  and  died  in  1843  fi'om  the  effects  of  a  cold  contracted 
while  riding  the  circuit. 

Lucian  P.  Ferry,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  elected  probate  judge,  but 
resigned  in  1840  to  become  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  circuit 
court.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  One  of  his  sons  became 
governor  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  a  brother  was  United 
States  senator  from  Michigan. 

Reuben  J.  Dawson  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  held  the 
position. until  after  the  fall  election  of  1840,  when  Samuel  Stophlet 
was  elected  and  served  until   1844,  when  he  resigned.     Governor 
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Whitcomb  appointed  George  Johnson  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  he  was 
elected  at  the  fall  election  in  that  year,  and  held  the  office  until  1847, 
when  he  resigned,  to  go  through  a  course  of  theological  lectures, 
but  in  December,  1850,  he  was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  gun. 

Nelson  McLain  was  elected  in  1847,  ^^^  served  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  common  pleas  court  in  1852,  to  which  all  probate 
business  was  transferred,  and  the  probate  court  was  abolished.  This 
change  became  necessary  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
and  although  it  has  been  of  doubtful  expediency,  it  has  been  half  a 
century  or  more  without  the  system  being  re-established. 

COURT  OF  COMMON   PLEAS. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  May  14,  1852,  courts  of  common 
pleas  were  created  with  full  probate  and  limited  civil  jurisdiction. 
The  counties  of  Allen,  Adams,  Huntington  and  Wells  formed  a 
common  pleas  district,  and  a  judge  was  to  be  elected  in  October, 
wnth  a  four-year  tenure  of  office.  Hon.  James  W.  Borden,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  circuit  court,  was  elected  and 
opened  the  court  in  Allen  county  January  3,  1853.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1856  and  ser^^ed  until- 1857,  when  he  resigned.  Hon.  Jo- 
seph Brackenridge  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy and  was  elected  in  1858,  and  again  in  i860,  holding  the  office 
until  1864.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  a  clear  mind  and 
good  heart.  He  was  noted  for  the  strong  sense  of  humor  w^hich 
pervaded  his  social  and  official  life,  and  until  his  death,  at  a  ripe  age, 
full  of  honors,  he  was  almost  universally  know^n  as  ''Joe."  For 
years  he  was  attorney  for  the  Pittsburg.  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Railroad  and  died  while  in  that  work. 

In  1864  Judge  Borden  w^as  again  elected,  but  was  absent  and 
failed  to  qualify  for  the  office  for  several  months.  His  name  had 
been  connected  in  some  way  with  Milligan  and  others,  who  w^ere 
apprehended  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  on  a 
charge  of  treason  in  connection  with  the  secret  organization  known 
as  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  his  absence  was  prolonged  by  reason  of  those  arrests.  He  had 
been  United  States  envoy  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  under  President 
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Buchanan  and  was  a  man  of  much  abiHty,  except  in  the  law.  His 
personality  was  a  strong  one  and  he  was  a  delightful  conversational- 
ist, with  much  historical  knowledge  to  draw  upon.  He  resigned  Oc- 
tober 29,  1867,  and  Robert  S.  Taylor  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Conrad  Baker  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

At  the  October  election,  1868,  Hon.  David  Studebaker,  of  De- 
catur, was  elected  and  held  the  bench  until  in  1870,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  actively  engaged  there  in  banking  and  business  en- 
terprises of  magnitude  until  his  death  in  1904.  Hon.  William  W. 
Carson,  mentioned  heretofore  as  presiding  on  the  circuit  bench,  was 
elected  to  the  vacancy  and  filled  out  the  unexpired  term  until  1872. 

At  the  October  election  in  that  year  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Sinclair 
was  elected  and  held  the  position  until  the  court  was  abolished  and 
its  business  transferred  to  the  circuit  court  in  March,  1873.  He 
was  a  native  of  Fort  Wayne  and  without  having  lived  to  demon- 
strate greatness  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  was  esteemed  by  his 
associates  at  the  bar  for  his  many  sterling  qualities.  He  was  repre- 
senting this  legislative  district  in  the  general  assembly  when  he  was 
stricken  by  the  disease  which  ended  his  career  in  1887. 

David  Studebaker,  who  later  became  judge  of  the  court,  was  the 
first  prosecuting  attorney,  ser^nng  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Brackenridge  in  1854,  serving  two  years.  He  also  became 
judge  of  the  court  later.  In  1856  W.  B.  Spencer  was  elected  and 
served  one  year. 

At  the  election  in  1867  William  S.  Smith  was  elected  to  the 
office  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  served  one  year.  He  was  city  attorney 
of  Fort  Wayne  in  1861  and  w^as  appointed  enrolling  and  draft  com- 
missioner for  the  war.  He  commenced  life  as  a  gunsmith  and 
studied  law  while  engaged  in  that  work.  He  was  a  man  of  consid- 
erable ability  and  quite  an  eccentric  character,  a  formidable  opponent 
in  the  legal  forum.  John  Colerick  was  elected  in  1858  and  served 
two  years,  resigning  to  accept  a  commission  as  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  circuit  court,  tendered  him  by  Governor  Willard.  He  died 
in  1872.  Joseph  S.  France  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in 
i860  D.  T.  Smith,  of  Bluffton.  was  elected  and  served  for  two 
years.  In  1862  David  Colerick.  a  brother  of  John  Colerick,  was 
elected  proseaiting  attorney,  re-elected  in  1864  ^"d  served  until 
t866.     He  died  in  1872,  a  young  man  of  great  promise.     In  1866 
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Joseph  S.  Dailey,  of  Bluffton,  was  elected,  holding  the  office  for  two 
years.  He  has  since  been  judge  of  the  Wells  circuit  and  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state.  Benjamin  F.  Ibach,  of  Huntington,  was 
elected  in  1868  and  re-elected  in  1870.  He  was  later  city  attorney 
of  Huntington,  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  manager  of  the 
Knightstown  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  Jacob  R.  Bittinger  was 
elected  in  1872  and  served  until  the  court  w^as  abolished  in  1873. 

As  a  court  of  limited  civil  jurisdiction  it  served  its  purpose  in 
the  times  for  which  it  was  created,  and  was  useful  in  relieving  the 
circuit  court  from  a  burden  of  business  for  which  its  machinery  was 
inadequate,  but  it  failed  to  become  popular  and  so  takes  its  place 
in  history  as  an  experiment,  among  such  other  courts  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

The  seal  of  the  court  was  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  canal  and  canal  boat, 
with  the  legend,  "Common  Pleas,  Allen  County." 

THE  ALLEN  CRIMINAL  CIRCUIT  COURT. 

The  criminal  court  was  established  in  1867,  with  sole  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  Hon.  James  A.  Fay  became  judge  by  appointment. 
One  of  the  first  orders  by  Judge  Fay  fixed  a  seal  as  follow^s :  The 
legend,  "The  Allen  Criminal  Circuit  Court,"  around  the  border,  with 
the  word  "Sigillum"  at  the  bottom.  Underneath  the  border  above 
the  design  the  motto,  "Lex  Suprema  Est."  Device,  the  near  front 
view  represented  the  judge's  desk  with  an  open  book,  signifying  the 
equal  right  of  all  in  the  law ;  a  naked  sword  leaning  against  the  desk, 
emblematic  of  the  penalty  that  goes  with  the  law  to  enforce  its  com- 
mands. In  the  rear  is  seen  on  the  left  a  field  of  grain  and  men  har- 
vesting; on  the  right,  rising  grounds,  and  beyond  open  country,  in- 
dicating the  security  of  industry,  and  its  rewards  under  the  main- 
tenance of  the  law.  We  can  find  no  order  changing  this  seal,  but 
one  was  used  in  1884,  smaller  than  the  old,  and  with  the  device 
changed  to  a  man  sitting  at  the  judge's  desk,  with  all  else  omitted. 

As  stated,  Hon.  James  W.  Borden,  who  had  been  judge  of  the 
circuit  and  of  the  common  pleas  courts,  was  elected  in  1867,  and 
resigned  from  the  common  pleas  to  accept  it.  In  1870  Hon.  Joseph 
Brackenridge,  mentioned  as  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  was  elected 
to  the  office  and  held  it  until  1875.    Judge  Borden  had  been  elected 
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in  1874  and  was  re-elected  in  1878,  dying  in  office  April  26,  1882. 
Hon.  Warren  H.  Withers,  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar,  was  ap- 
pointed judge  by  Governor  Albert  G.  Porter  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Borden,  and  served  until  the  fall  elec- 
tion of  1882.  Samuel  M.  Hench  was  then  elected  judge  and  served 
until  the  court  was  abolished  by  act  of  the  legislature  passed  Febru- 
ary 2j.  1883,  to  take  effect  October  31,  1884.  Judge  Hench  was 
formerly  prosecutor  and  later  held  a  position  as  auditor  of  the  treas- 
ury under  President  Cleveland. 

When  the  criminal  court  was  organized  Robert  S.  Taylor  was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney.  At  the  October  election  in  1867, 
Edward  O'Rourke  was  elected,  and  held  until  1870,  when  he  was 
re-elected  and  ser^-ed  until  1872,  when  Joseph  S.  France  was  elected 
his  successor.  He  died  in  July,  1874,  and  Samuel  M.  Hench  was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy,  was  elected  in  the  fall,  and  re-elected  in 
1876  and  1878,  serving  until  January,  1881.  At  the  October  elec- 
tion, 1880,  William  S.  O'Rourke  was  elected  to  the  office,  and  served 
until  the  court  ended  under  the  act  referred  to. 

The  business  of  the  criminal  circuit  court  was  transferred  to  the 
circuit  court,  which  still  holds  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction. 

THE  ALLEN  SUPERIOR  COURT. 

The  superior  court  was  established  in  1877,  with  nearly  equal 
civil  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  court,  but  without  criminal  or  pro- 
bate powers.  Hon.  Allen  Zollars  became  judge  by  appointment 
from  Governor  Williams  and  held  the  first  term,  but  resigned  and 
Hon.  Robert  Lowry  was  appointed  in  the  same  year,  elected  at  the 
next  election  in  1878,  and  served  till  his  election  to  congress  in 
1882.  Hon.  James  L.  Worden,  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  re- 
signed and  became  judge  in  1882,  serving  till  his  death,  June  2, 
1884,  when  Hon.  Lindley  M.  Ninde  was  appointed.  Hon.  Samuel 
M.  Hench  was  elected  in  that  year  and  served  until  1886,  when  Hon. 
Augustus  A.  Chapin  succeeded  him,  serving  four  years.  Hon. 
Charles  M.  Dawson  was  elected  in  1890.  He  died  October  4,  1899, 
and  William  J.  Vesey  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, serving  nearly  three  years.  At  the  November  election,  1902. 
Owen  N.  Heaton  was  elected  judge  and  is  still  (1905)  serving  his 
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term.  The  seal  has  in  the  border  "Superior  Court  of  Allen  County, 
Indiana."  The  centre  has  an  eagle,  holding  the  arrows  and  olive 
branch,  with  thirteen  stars  above. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  first  board  of  commissioners  consisted  of  William  Rockhill, 
James  Wyman  and  Francis  Comparet.  They  met  at  the  house 
of  Alexander  Ewing  May  26,  1824. 

Allen  county  was  made  a  township  called  Wayne.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  foundation  of  the  twenty  townships  this  one 
original  township  w^as  divided  into,  but  space  forbids.  There  was  a 
Riley  township  in  1830,  changed  to  Orange  in  183 1,  and  now 
disappeared.  There  was  also  a  Clinton  township  formed 
in  1834,  which  also  disappeared.  There  was  a  Murray 
township  in  1831,  but  it  was  the  attached  territory  lying 
west  of  Allen  county.  Mongoquining  township  was  formed 
the  same  year,  but  was  all  the  attached  territor}-  lying 
north  of  Allen  county.  Wells  and  DeKalb  townships,  formed  in 
1836,  were  attached  territory  lying  south  and  north,  created  town- 
ships for  election  purposes.  It  was  all  done  without  authority  of 
law,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  discovered. 

The  first  board  appointed  John  Tipton  county  agent  and  ordered 
him  to  sell  part  of  the  lots  donated  by  Barr  and  McCorkle.  The 
thirty-six  lots  sold  brought  six  hundred  ninety  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  twenty  dollars  per  lot.  The  jail 
was  in  process  of  erection  in  1826,  probably  the  one  which  stood  at 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  square. 

In  that  year  the  board  of  commissioners  was  superseded  by  a 
board  of  three  justices  of  the  peace,  called  ''the  board  of  county  jus- 
tices," but  in  1829  the  law  providing  for  them  was  repealed  and  the 
board  of  commissioners,  much  as  now  existing,  was  again  organ- 
ized. 

Although  the  board  of  commissioners  was  a  court  of  record,  as 
well  as  the  business  agent  of  the  people,  it  seems  not  to  have  had  a 
seal  until  1841,  and,  curiously  enough,  on  September  9th  of  that 
year  the  board  ordered  that  the  seal  should  be  the  device,  "Brittania 
seated  on  a  shield  and  grasping  the  Trident  of  Neptune,"  with  the 
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words,  ^'Brittania  Rex.  Fid.  Def.,"  to  be  used  until  such  time  as 
another  seal  could  be  procured.  At  the  same  session  one  was  or- 
dered to  be  procured.  Device,  ''A  sheaf  of  wheat  in  an  upright  po- 
sition, with  a  sickle  sticking  therein,  and  in  the  background  a  field 
of  corn  with  a  reaper  at  work,  and  in  a  circle  surrounding  said  de- 
vice the  following  words,  'Commissioners  of  Allen  County,  la. 
seal.'  The  word  seal  to  be  in  *M.  and  the  sheaf  of  wheat'  "  We  can 
but  wonder  whether  a  seal  left  from  the  British  occupation  had  been 
found,  and  thus  utilized  for  temporary  purposes,  for  such  a  lapse 
towards  royalty  in  the  backwoods  of  the  American  republic  is  a  no- 
ticeable and  anomalous  affair. 

Notwithstanding  the  law  required  it  to  commence  the  erection 
of  public  buildings  within  twelve  months,  we  find  no  steps  recorded 
as  being  taken  to  that  end  until  1831.  At  the  May  session,  on  the 
/th,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  court  house,  and  plans  were  agreed 
upon.  It  was  to  be  of  brick,  with  stone  foundations  twenty  inches 
in  thickness,  and  the  walls  eighteen  inches  above  ground  forty  feet 
square,  and  advertisement  for  bids  was  ordered.  On  August  9th 
of  that  year  the  county  agent  was  ordered  to  let  a  contract  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  "to  cut  the  brush  and  stumps  off  the  public  square," 
but  at  the  same  time  the  board  leased  to  James  Wilcox  for  four 
years,  if  desired,  thirty  by  fifty  feet  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Cal- 
houn streets  for  ten  dollars  per  annum,  a  similar  piece  at  the  comer 
of  Main  and  Court  for  eight  dollars  and  the  corner  of  Court  and 
Berr\'  for  six  dollars.  In  1834  David  H.  Colerick  got  a  lease  for 
eight  years  of  twenty-five  by  forty  feet  at  the  northwest  comer, 
fronting  on  Main  street,  for  ten  dollars  per  annum.  At  the  fall  ses- 
sion the  contract  was  let  for  $3,321.75.  Citizens  subscribed  $499 
in  work  and  materials,  and  $149  cash.  The  remainder  was  paid  out 
of  the  treasury.  Court  met  in  the  unfinished  building  May  7,  1832. 
A  visitor  here  in  1838  wrote  in  1858  of  it,  "Coming  from  the  south, 
we  beheld  the  steeple  of  the  old  brick  court  house,  which  stood  on 
the  spot  where  now  is  dug  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  spacious  one 
on  the  public  square." 

This  building  evidently  failed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  for  in  January,  1840,  the  commissioners  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  to  inspect  the  court  house  and  report  whether  the 
building  was  worth  repairing;  the  cost  of  repairs  as  per  a  proposal 
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of  Colonel  Spencer,  and  whether  the  proposed  repairs  were  suitable 
to  repair  the  building.  The  report  could  not  be  found,  but  plans 
were  advertised  for,  and  September  9,  1841,  an  allowance  was  made 
to  A.  Miller  for  the  best  draft  of  a  plan  for  a  court  house  to  cost  not 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the  county  agent  w^as  au- 
thorized to  sell  the  old  one  and  have  it  removed.  At  the  December 
session  the  board  gave  Colonel  Spencer  three  hundred  dollars  and 
the  building  "for  his  buildings  on  the  public  square."  At  the  same 
time  a  building  was  ordered  erected  on  the  northeast  comer  for  the 
auditor's  and  treasurer's  office.  The  clerk's  office  was  on  the  north- 
west comer,  and  the  recorder's  office  on  the  southwest  comer, 
where  the  log  jail  once  stood. 

The  new  court  house  was  not  completed  and  occupied  until  1847, 
and  was  a  two-story  brick,  with  a  steeple.  Samuel  Edsall  was  the 
contractor.  In  the  meantime,  the  old  Presbyterian  church,  east  of 
Barr,  on  Berry,  w^as  used  for  a  time,  and  the  county  gave  the  church 
a  lot  as  rent  for  the  old  structure.  Then  a  temporary  court  house 
was  built  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  square.  It  was  a  frame, 
with  a  court  room  and  tw^o  small  rooms  for  jury  rooms.  In  1853 
a  new^  clerk's  office  was  built  on  the  northwest  comer.  This  court- 
house also  proved  inadequate,  and  June  11,  1858,  a  levy  was  or- 
dered of  fifteen  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  fund  to  build 
a  new  court  house,  one,  in  the  language  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  which  "should  last  for  a  century,  at  least."  The  following 
year  this  levy  was  increased  to  twenty  cents,  and  plans  were  called 
for.  June  21,  1859,  the  board  examined  these  submitted,  but  ac- 
cepted none,  and  advertised  for  further  plans.  On  the  12th  of 
August,  in  special  session,  the  plan  of  Edwin  May,  an  Indianapolis 
architect,  was  approved,  and  January  12,  i860,  the  contract  w^as  let 
to  Samuel  Edsall  &  Company,  consisting  of  Edsall,  Virgil  M.  Kim- 
ball, Ochmig  Bird  and  I^^uis  Wolke,  for  sixty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars.  For  extras,  additions  were  made 
till  they  received  seventy-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  dollars,  and  the  total  cost  was  seventy-eight  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  commissioners  July  23,  1862.  The 
comer-stone  had  been  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  May  i,  1861, 
Sol.  D.  Bayless,  past  grand  master,  officiating. 

The  century  intended  for  its  duration  was  just  one-third  gone, 
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when  it  was  declared  "insufficient,"  and  the  board  of  commission- 
ers advertised  for  plans  for  the  present  structure.  This  was  in 
1895.  But  it  was  two  years  before  satisfactory  plans  were  pre- 
sented and  adopted.  The  contract  was  let  May  15,  1897,  and  the 
work  of  demolition  of  the  old,  and  building  of  the  new,  was  at  once 
begun.  Meantime,  the  courts  were  held  in  the  Sangerbund  build- 
ing, comer  of  Main  street  and  Maiden  Lane,  until  September,  1900, 
when  the  circuit  court  was  held  in  the  unfinished  structure.  Its 
cost  was  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-three  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents.  For  that  sum  we  have  per- 
haps the  finest  architectural,  and  certainly  the  most  beautifully  ar- 
tistic court  house  in  all  the  land.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  ma- 
jestic temple  of  justice  is  the  product  of  the  brain  of  an  architect 
reared  and  educated  among  us;  that  every  detail  of  use  and  orna- 
ment, every  decoration  inside  and  out,  except  the  mural  paintings, 
were  conceived,  modeled,  cast  or  sculptured,  and  carried  to  a  finish, 
within  the  limits  of  the  court  house  square,  and  most  of  it  within  the 
court  house  walls,  while  building. 

Is  there  anywhere  a  doubt  whether  it  pays  for  its  cost?  Let  the 
questioner  stand  in  the  beautiful  rotunda,  and  watch  the  daily  pro- 
cession of  our  people  passing  through  it — listen  to  their  questioning, 
admiring  and  approving — to  their  praise  and  their  criticism.  It 
comes  from  rich  and  poor,  old  age  and  childhood,  the  educated  and 
the  ignorant.  Their  answer  is  composite  and  complete.  It  says 
that  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  masses,  the  uplifting  of  all  of  us  to 
higher  thoughts  and  ideals,  it  does  pay.  Already  the  education  in 
better  things  is  marvelous,  and  all  caviling  and  criticism  as  to  cost 
has  vanished  from  all  minds.  We  owe  more  than  we  can  at  present 
realize  to  the  wisdom,  sagacity  and  daring  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners which  decided  to  erect  it,  and  carried  it  to  completion 
against  a  storm  of  suspicion  and  denunciation.  We  owe  as  much 
to  the  architect  who  planned  it  with  such  consummate  skill,  taste 
and  judgment.  The  names  of  all  are  upon  the  commemorative 
tablet  which  passes  them  on  to  posterity,  and  it  might  seem  invidi- 
ous to  single  out  one  name  from  the  others,  but  the  people  will  class 
Brentwood  J.  I'olan  as  a  "master  architect"  and  Matthew  A.  Fer- 
guson as  a  "master  builder." 
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It  reads  strangely  today  to  see  in  the  records  of  1832  an  order 
to  have  the  brush  and  stumps  cleared  off  the  public  square,  and  in 
1843  ^^  order  to  have  the  buildings  and  stable  used  by  the  sheriff 
removed,  but  in  that  period  there  had  been  a  comparatively  rapid 
growth.  By  the  census  of  1800  the  vast  county  of  Knox  had  only 
2,517  inhabitants.  In  1810  it  had  increased  to  7,945.  Randolph, 
our  new  county,  in  1820,  had  a  population  of  only  1,808.  Allen, 
in  1830,  had  996;  in  1840,  5,942;  in  1850,  16,919;  in  i860,  the 
era  of  our  demolished  court  house,  29,328.  The  population  in 
thirty  years  had  increased  thirty-fold. 

The  state  began  early  to  encourage  internal  improvements,  and 
the  general  government  was  not  backward  in  promoting  such  en- 
terprises, and  by  act  of  March  2,  1827,  granted  to  the  state  every 
alternative  section  for  five  miles  on  either  side,  to  construct  a  canal 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Maumee  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Wabash.  The  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose 
designated  the  route  to  be  "from  the  foot  of  Maumee  rapids  to  the 
mouth  of  Tippecanoe  river,"  and  a  board  of  canal  commissioners 
was  created,  which  met  at  Indianapolis  July  14,  1828,  and  in  1832 
the  canal  land  office  was  opened  at  Fort  Wayne.  Ground  was 
broken  with  imposing  ceremonies  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
the  town,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1832.  This  was  very  appropri- 
ate, for  Washington  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  suggest 
a  canal  to  connect  these  two  water  systems.  The  procession  formed 
at  John's  hotel  at  i  o'clock  and  marched  to  the  point  designated, 
where  the  gifted  orator,  Charles  W.  Ewing,  "delivered  an  appro- 
priate address." 

The  canal  was  opened  to  Huntington  July  4,  1835,  Logansport  in 
1837,  Lafayette  in  1841,  and  Toledo  in  1843.  The  event  was  cele- 
brated in  Fort  Wayne  with  a  great  procession,  a  barbecue,  and  an 
address  by  United  States  Senator  Lewis  Cass.  Thus  was  this  great 
water  highway  opened  to  the  inflowing  tide  of  immigration  and  in- 
ternal commerce,  and  it  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  progress  of  Allen 
county  and  Fort  Wayne,  which  became  an  incorporated  town  on 
the  22d  of  February,   1840. 

The  fort  reservation  had  only  been  abandoned  ten  years.  It  was 
in  1830  that  an  act  of  congress  authorized  our  county  judges  to 
enter  twenty  acres  off  the  west  side  of  the  resen^e  at  one  dollar  and 
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twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  They  platted  it  as  the  "County  Addi- 
tion," November  3,  1830.  The  remainder  of  the  reserve  was  pur- 
chased by  Cyrus  Taber,  and  in  1835  ^'^^  laid  off  as  "Taber's  Ad- 
dition." 

There  was  no  newspaper  here  until  1833.  The  first  issue  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Sentinel  appeared  July  6th  of  that  year.  Noel  and 
Tig^r  were  the  proprietors.  It  appeared  irregnlarly  until  1837, 
when  George  W.  Wood  purchased  it  and  made  it  a  Whig  paper. 
He  sold  it  in  1840  to  Isaac  DeGroff  Nelson,  who  made  it  a  Demo- 
cratic paper,  and  Wood  started  the  Times.  It  was  not  till  July  16, 
1854,  that  a  daily  appeared.  Wood's  Daily  Times. 

That  year  was  the  beginning  of  the  railroad  era,  as  well  as  of 
plank  roads.  In  1854  the  Ohio  &  Indiana  Railroad  was  opened  from 
Crestline  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  soon  after  the  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Railroad  gave  us  a  market  in  Chicago.  Soon  after  came  the 
Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western,  and  in  1869  the  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  & 
Cincinnati  and  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana.  The  Fort  Wayne,  Jack- 
son &  Saginaw  came  in  1870,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Richmond  &  Fort  Wayne. 

The  pioneer  period  was  past.  The  period  of  civilization  in  its 
brightest  and  best  form^ — American  civilization — was  dawning. 
The  writer  came  to  the  bar  of  this  county  when  the  old  court  house 
the  present  building  replaces  was  new.  Of  the  thirty  and  more 
names  preceding  his  on  the  roll,  but  one  is  living  now,  if  we  except 
those  admitted  at  the  same  term  of  court.  That  bar  roll  was  a  roll 
of  honor.  One  could  well  feel  proud  in  being  enrolled  among  the 
men  who  at  that  time  composed  the  Allen  county  bar,  a  bar  which 
has  been  graced  by  such  names  as  that  of  the  Colericks,  father  and 
six  sons,  one  of  whom  has  been  one  of  the  supreme  court  commis- 
sioners;  Allen  Hamilton,  father  of  the  bank  which  bears  his  name; 
Hugh  McCulloch,  father  of  the  banking  interests  of  Fort  Wayne; 
Robert  Brackenridge,  and  Joseph  Brackenridge,  the  latter  judge 
of  two  of  the  courts ;  William  H.  Coombs,  renowned  as  a  special 
pleader  under  the  old  regime,  and  by  appointment,  for  a  short  time, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court;  Lindley  M.  Ninde,  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  and  three  sons  following  in  his  footsteps;  John 
Morris,  judge  of  common  pleas  and  commissioner  of  the 
supreme  court,   and  two  sons   following  in  his   footsteps;   Robert 
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S.  Taylor,  known  nationally  as  an  expert  in  electric  legal  affairs; 
William  H.  H.  Miller,  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  under 
President  Harrison;  James  L.  Worden,  judge  of  all  our  local  courts, 
and  for  many  years  adorning  the  supreme  court  bench;  Allen  Zol- 
lars  and  Walter  Olds,  both  of  whom  were  elevated  to  the  supreme 
court  bench;  Robert  C.  Bell,  not  a  judge,  but  a  brilliant,  forceful 
lawyer,  who  died  in  early  manhood,  and  many  others,  who,  while 
not  so  widely  known,  or  perhaps  not  so  much  favored  by  the  fickle 
winds  of  fortune,  but  with  ability  and  strength  of  character,  could 
not  help  being  a  powerful  force  in  the  body  politic,  and  its  roll  was 
surely  one  of  honor. 

There  were  giants  in  those  days,  mentally,  and  by  a  course  of 
legal  training,  under  a  system  which  compelled  men  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  think  and  act  quickly  upon  their  own  ideas,  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  law  and  equity,  without 
the  aid  of  the  multifarious  ''tools"  of  the  profession  of  the  present 
day.  There  were  no  large  law  libraries  then,  such  as  are  found  at 
every  county  seat  today,  where  for  almost  every  question  we  may 
now  find,  "Thus  saith  the  law."  At  that  day  the  bench  and  bar 
were  strong  in  pleading,  strong  in  argument,  and  among  them  there 
was  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  and  of  all  that  goes  to  make  what  always 
should  go  together — the  lawyer  and  the  gentleman.  This  spirit 
built  up  a  code  of  ethics  for  our  bar  which  has  rarely  been  violated, 
and  then  only  by  the  pariahs  of  the  profession. 

When  that  old  court  house  was  new,  Allen  county  was  just 
emerging  from  the  log-cabin  period — just  seeing  the  light  beyond 
the  forests  which  covered  it  as  with  a  mantle.  The  roads  were  so 
named  by  courtesy.  Where  they  were,  they  were  bad.  Where 
they  were  not,  one  could  travel  with  greater  ease  were  it  not  for  the 
fences.  There  were  few  bridges.  An  iron  bridge  was  unknown. 
But  it  had  a  people,  a  composite  population  drawn  from  nearly 
every  civilized  portion  of  the  earth,  by  whose  welding  together 
hearts  of  steel  were  formed — a  people  resolute,  sturdy,  honest,  self- 
respecting  and  demanding  respect  from  others — God-fearing,  toil- 
ing and  hopeful,  the  brave  pioneer  stock  and  descendants  of  pio- 
neers, who  have  made  this  wilderness  of  i860  "blossom  as  the  rose." 
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FOREWORD 

Fort  Wayne  is  frequently  called  the  Sumnnit  City  because  of  its  loca- 
tion at  the  dividing  point  between  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Ohio  River.  The  name  is  correct  only  in  a  relative  sense,  however.  Jesse 
L.  Williams,  for  many  years  chief  engineer  of  all  canal  routes  and  pro- 
jected railroads  in  Indiana,  points  this  out  in  the  following  letter.  Writing 
at  a  time  when  the  city  fathers  were  encouraging  railroads  to  join  Fort 
Wayne's  transportation  network,  he  very  carefully  explains  the  advantages 
of  the  "low  summit.  "  The  letter  is  reprinted  as  published,  except  for  cor- 
rections in  grammar,    spelling,    and  punctuation. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  GAZETTE: 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  commxinication  is  to  reconcile  discrepancies 
regarding  the  height  of  this  city  above  Lake  Erie.  Sonne  publications  give 
the  canal  surface  on  this  summit  level  as  815  feet  above  the  sea  and  252 
feet  above  Lake  Erie,  The  late  geological  report  of  Ohio  places  the  Fort 
Wayne  depot  on  the  Pittsburgh  road  at  235  feet,  while  another  geological 
document  gives  204  feet  as  the  height  of  the  same  locality  above  Lake  Erie. 
These  figures  are  from  various  railroad  surveys.  But  the  actual  construc- 
tion and  use  of  a  canal  with  long  levels  compel  exactness  not  essential  on 
railroads,  and  those  figures  are  therefore  more  reliable.  Referring  to 
official  reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  made  to  the  legislatures  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  thirty  years  ago  during  the  construction  of  the  Wabash- 
Erie  Canal,  I  find  the  lift  of  the  several  locks  stated.  Summing  up  the  lock- 
age and  adding  the  descent  in  the  long  levels  (which  is  very  slight),  I  find 
the  fall  from  the  canal  surface  in  Fort  Wayne  to  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie, 
as  it  stood  about  the  year  1842,   to  be  198  feet.  .  .  . 

Fort  Wayne,  though  called  the  "Summit  City,"  is  a  sumnnit  only  in 
the  direction  of  the  Maumee  and  Wabash  valleys.  The  cross  section  north 
and  south  shows  that  it  is  in  a  trough  geologists  call  the  Maumee  Valley,  a 
continuation  of  the  "trough  of  Lake  Erie.  "  Northwardly,  the  surface  rises 
rapidly.  The  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  track,  sonae  65  miles  north,  at- 
tains a  height  of  560  feet  above  Lake  Erie  and  360  feet  above  Fort  Wayne. 
A  few  miles  farther  north,  at  the  head  of  the  Little  St.  Joseph  and  the  Kal- 
amazoo rivers,    the  land  is  as   nnuch  as    650  feet   above  Lake   Erie;   this  is 
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the  highest  point  in  the  southern  half  of  Michigan.  Southwardly,  the  coun- 
try ascends  and  reaches  the  highest  land  in  Indiana  (eight  miles  southeast 
of  Winchester),  which  point  is  about  700  feet  high,  or  500  feet  above  Fort 
Wayne.  This  point  is  at  the  sources  of  the  Whitewater,  White,  and  Big 
Miami  rivers. 

This  comparative  view  bears  upon  the  question  of  cheap  transporta- 
tion. Elevation  is  not  overcome  without  cost,  especially  with  heavy  freights. 
The  great  depression  of  the  Fort  Wayne  summit,  reached  by  the  "trough  of 
the  Maunnee,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  geologists,  early  led  to  its  adoption 
for  canal  construction.  Subsequently,  two  leading  railroads  sought  and  oc- 
cupied this  depression- -the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  and  the  Toledo  and 
St.  Louis.  No  other  railroad  between  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  the  Saginaw 
Bay  has  found  so  low  a  passage  over  the  watershed  between  the  Ohio  River 
and  Lake  Erie,   or  the  divide  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan. 

The  Belief ontaine  route  ("Bee  Line"  so-called)  crosses  the  summit 
in  Logan  County,  Ohio,  773  feet  above  Lake  Erie  and  575  feet  above  Fort 
Wayne.  In  that  vicinity,  the  source  of  the  Big  Miami  and  the  Scioto  rivers, 
the  highest  land  in  Ohio  (975  feet  above  Lake  Erie)  is  foiond.  The  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  track  in  Richland  County  rises  802  feet  above  Lake  Erie 
and  604  feet  above  the  trough  or  gap  in  which  Fort  Wayne  is  located.  This 
point,  the  source  of  the  Sandusky  and  the  Muskingum  rivers,  is  but  800 
feet  lower  than  the  track  on  the  sunnmit  of  the  Allegheny  Moxintains  in  the 
Altoona  tunnel. 

These    relative   altitudes   possess   an   interest   also   in  the   aspect  of 


geological  investigation.  In  the  late  Ohio  geological  report  alluded  to,  a 
separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Maumee  Valley.  Glacial  action  is  cred- 
ited for  the  peculiar  formation  of  this  valley,  in  connection  with  the  basin 
or  trough  of  Lake  Erie.  Professor  Gilbert,  known  to  all  readers  of  cur- 
rent geological  deductions  concerning  this  region,  attributes  the  singular 
turning  of  the  Little  St.  Joseph  and  the  St.  Mary's  rivers  from  their  natu- 
ral descent  and  direct  course  towards  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  this 
action.  His  theory  states  that  far  back  in  the  glacial  epoch,  an  immense 
mass  of  ice  filled  the  west  end  of  the  lake  to  a  great  height  and  width.  Its 
slow  but  resistless  movement  to  the  southwest  nnarked  and  shaped  the  Mau- 
mee Valley.  He  supposes  that  the  terminal  moraines  left  on  both  sides  by 
such  a  glacier  forced  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St.  Mary's  rivers  into  their 
southwestern  and  northwestern  courses,  respectively.  The  rivers  met  to 
form  the  Maumee. 

Professor  Newberry,  chief  geologist  of  Ohio,  adopts  this  view,  and 
in  describing  the  southwestern  outlet  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  when  the 
water  stood  at  a  higher  level  than  now,   says: 

"A  great  river  comparable  with  the  Niagara  flowed  from  it  where 
Fort  Wayne  now  stands,  cutting  a  broad,  deep  valley  through  rock,  sand, 
and  gravel,  and  discharged  into  the  Wabash.  After  flowing  thus  for  ages, 
this  river--which  never  had  a  name  and  which  no  man  ever  saw--ran  dry 
and  ceased  to  be,  having  been  drawn  to  some  other  outlet.  " 

Jesse  L.    Williantis 
FORT  WAYNE  GAZETTE,   December  5,    1873 
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FOREWORD 

The  letter  written  by  Captain  James  Riley  in  1819  and  the  journal 
kept  by  Thomas  Scattergood  Teas  in  1821  are  among  the  rather  scanty 
source  materials  describing  the  Fort  Wayne  area  on  the  eve  of  white  set- 
tlement. The  conditions  related  began  to  change  immediately  thereafter; 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  land  had  been  settled  and  the  Wabash- 
Erie  Canal  completed;  much  of  the  timber  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  arable  land  cultivated.  These  eyevyitnesses  were 
among  the  last  to  see  the  virgin  land.  Essentially,  their  reports  are  re- 
printed as  published,  except  that  the  staif  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  has  reconciled  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling 
with  current  practice. 


LETTER  FROM  CAPTAIN  JAMES  RILEY 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  November  24,  1819 
Having  concluded  my  surveys  for  this  season,  I  wished  to  view  the 
country  between  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  Miami  [Maumee]  rivers,  in  order 
to  examine  for  myself  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  Wabash  with  the  Mi- 
ami so  as  to  render  intercourse  by  water  safe  and  easy  between  the  Ohio 
and  Lake  Erie  through  the  channel.  I  set  out  yesterday  from  Shane's  Cross- 
ing on  the  St.  Mary's  and,  traveling  through  a  district  of  good  land  on  or 
near  the  right  bank  of  that  river  for  forty  miles,  reached  this  place  early 
in  the  evening;  and  early  this  morning  I  set  off  to  look  at  the  junction  of  the 
St.    Joseph  and  the  St.   Mary's,   which  two  streams  form  the  Miami  River. 

The  St.  Joseph  River,  rising  in  the  Michigan  Territory,  runs  south- 
westerly about  two  hundred  miles,  receiving  in  its  course  several  tributary 
streams.  The  St.  Mary's,  rising  in  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  runs  northwest- 
erly more  than  two  hvmdred  miles  (including  its  meanderings).  Forming 
a  junction  from  nearly  opposite  points,  the  rivers  turn  suddenly  south  and 
assume  the  name  of  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  or,  as  pronounced  by  the  French, 
Maumee.  Then,  turning  gradually  round  again,  these  congregated  waters 
flow  off  in  a  northeast  direction  about  two  hundred  miles,  following  the 
course  of  the  river  to  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

Fort  Wayne  stands  on  a  bluff  just  below  the  junction  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Miami.  Its  situation  is  admirable  and  was  chosen  by  a  general 
in  whom  were  united  the   greatest  personal  courage   and  intrepidity.      He 


possessed  the  most  consummate  prudence  and  skill  in  conducting  and  sup- 
porting amidst  forests  and  morasses  an  army,  which  was  separated  from 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country  by  a  dreary,  extensive  wilderness,  and 
which  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hosts  of  savage  enemies,  who  were 
flushed  by  a  recent  and  great  victory  over  the  unfortunate  General  St.  Clair. 

General  Wayne  created  resources  as  he  went  along,  baffling  the  skill 
and  cunning  of  his  enemy  with  astonishing  industry  and  activity.  He  cut 
roads  and  marched  his  troops  to  the  important  points,  which  he  seized. 
With  an  xinerring  military  eye  and  profovmd  judgment,  he  selected  and  for- 
tified only  such  posts  as  would  inevitably  secure  his  conquests  and  afford 
the  surest  protection  to  his  army  and  our  extensive  frontier  settlements. 
At  every  step  in  this  covintry's  progress,  every  unprejudiced  nnind  will 
more  and  more  admire  the  movenaents  and  achievements  of  the  army  con- 
ducted by  this  veteran,  trxily  wise,   and  great  general. 

By  Wayne's  occupation  of  Fort  Wayne,  commvmication  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  River,  through  the  channel  of  the  Maumee  and  the  Wa- 
bash (the  shortest  and  most  direct  water  route  from  Buffalo  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River),   was  cut  off  or  completely  commanded. 

The  Wabash  River,  rising  in  Ohio,  runs  north  past  Fort  Recovery 
and  enters  Indiana  about  ten  miles  fronn  that  post.  Continuing  its  course 
northwestwardly,  it  approaches  Fort  Wayne  within  eighteen  miles.  Then 
it  turns  more  to  the  southwest,  running  diagonally  across  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana and  receiving  in  its  course  nunnerous  important  tributary  streams,  un- 
til   it   reaches   the  line   that    separates   Indiana   from   Illinois   in  latitude   40° 


north.     Thence,  meandering  into  Illinois  and  back  into  Indiana  in  a  souther- 
ly direction,   the  Wabash  River  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Little  River  rises  in  an  elevated  swamp  prairie  six  miles  south 
of  Fort  Wayne  and  joins  the  Wabash  eighteen  miles  from  thence.  Thus,  in 
high  stages  of  the  water,  a  portage  of  only  six  miles  carries  merchandise 
from  the  head  of  the  Maumee  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Wabash,  and 
vice  versa;  floating  with  the  current,  the  goods  may  either  supply  the  in- 
terior wants  of  the  country  or  proceed  to  New  Orleans  or  L.ake  Erie. 

Through  a  part  of  the  above-mentioned  swamp,  which  is  very  exten- 
sive, a  six-mile  canal  might  very  easily  be  cut,  uniting  the  Wabash  to  the 
St.  Mary's  a  little  above  the  junction.  And  from  what  I  saw  and  learned 
fronn  others,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  swamp  might  afford  water  sufficient 
for  purposes  of  canal  navigation. 

By  thetreaties  of  1817and  1818  (mentioned  in  aformer  letter),  lands 
in  the  state  of  Indiana,  comprising  four  to  six  million  acres  (lying  princi- 
pally on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash  and  extending  from  the  new  line  north- 
w^est  of  Fort  Wayne  and  south  and  west  to  former  purchases),  were  ceded 
to  the  United  States. 

These  lands  are  charmingly  situated  with  regard  to  climate.  Their 
soil  is  mostly  of  the  very  first  quality.  The  country  is  well-watered  and 
well-timbered  and,  lying  on  and  near  the  Wabash,  enjoys  immense  advan- 
tages. Emigrants  from  the  northern  and  eastern  states  to  this  section  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  new  purchase  in  Ohio,  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  and  their   comfort  to   go  to  Buffalo  and  up  the  lake  to  Fort  Meigs, 


twenty-eight  miles  within  the  Maumee  Bay,  and  from  thence  up  the  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize,  or  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  so  on  to  their  place  of 
destination.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  is  the  best  time  for  emigration 
that  way,  as  the  streams  are  then  full;  and  settlers  will  find  an  easy  and 
sure  navigation  even  in  the  Maumee 's  present  unimproved  state. 

The  country  around  Fort  Wayne  is  very  fertile.  The  situation  is  com- 
manding and  healthful,  and  here  will  rise  a  town,  which  must  become  an 
immense  depot  of  great  importance. 

The  fort  is  now  only  a  small  stockade;  no  troops  are  stationed  here; 
and  fewer  than  thirty  dwelling  houses,  occupied  by  French  and  American 
families,  form  the  whole  settlement.  But  as  soon  as  the  land  shall  be  sur- 
veyed and  offered  for  sale,  inhabitants  will  pour  from  all  quarters  into  this 
future  thoroughfare  between  New  York  and  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers. 

The  iinlooked-for  progress  of  the  New  York  Grand  Canal,  by  which 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  to  be  bound  by  the  strongest 
of  all  ties,  interest,  to  the  Atlantic  States,  electrifies  the  citizens  of  this 
coiintry,  who  now  behold  themselves  transported,  as  it  were,  with  their 
rich  possessions  near  the  ocean;  and  already  they  bless  the  Canal's  pro- 
prietors and  supporters. 

Captain  James  Riley 

Harlow  Lindley,  ed.  ,   INDIANA  AS  SEEN  BY  EARLY  TRAVELERS  (Indian- 
apolis: Indiana  Historical  Commission,    1916),   pp.    241-43. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  TO  FORT  WAYNE  AND  THE  ADJACENT 

COUNTRY  IN  THE  YEAR  1821 

by 

Thomas  Scattergood  Teas 

The  author  of  this  journal  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1796.  He  was  well-educated  for  his  day  and  stud- 
ied both  German  and  French.  He  early  developed  an  inclination 
to  see  the  country  and  study  nature  at  first  hand.  In  his  twen- 
tieth year,  he  traveled  on  foot  from  Philadelphia  to  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  He  continued  his  tramp  to  New  York  City,  which 
he  described  as  vastly  inferior  to  Philadelphia  in  buildings  and 
public  spirit  in  general. 

His  next  tramp  was  to  Indiana  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  the  next  year  he  traveled  on  foot  from  Philadelphia  to  Indi- 
ana by  way  of  Pittsburgh.  "Brother  Charles"  Teas,  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  journal,  lived  eight  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

July  9,    1821 

I  set  off  from  my  brother  Charles's  house  completely  equipped  for  a 
journey  in  the  wilderness  with  three  days'  provisions.  I  crossed  the  west 
fork  of  the  Whitewater,  here  about  two  yards  wide,  and  came  on  fourteen 
miles  to  the  edge  of  the  settlement.      I  entered  the   wilderness  at  half -past 


twelve  o'clock.  I  passed  several  dry  channels  of  creeks,  but  not  one  run- 
ning stream  till  I  reached  the  Mississinewa  River.  This  stream  is  about 
three  yards  wide  here  and  very  shallow;  it  flows  about  west.  Soon  after 
crossing  it,  I  discovered  a  clearing;  and  finding  a  settler  there,  I  put  up 
with  him.  Distance,  thirty  miles;  course,  due  north.  Here  I  was  regaled 
^th  cold,    sour  Indian  bread  and  milk. 

July  10,    1821 

After  passing  the  principal  part  of  the  night  in  continual  warfare  with 
myriad  fleas,  I  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  field,  or  rather  bed  of 
battle,  about  two  hours  before  daybreak  and  got  a  little  sleep  in  a  chair. 

A  little  before  sunrise,  it  began  to  rain  and  continued  pouring  down 
till  seven  o'clock,  when,  having  taken  breakfast  of  the  same  delicate  fare 
which  constituted  my  supper  and  having  paid  fifty  cents  for  what  my  host 
was  pleased  to  call  my  "entertainment,"  I  departed,  not  muchprepossessed 
in  favor  of  the  life  of  a  frontier  settler. 

The  rain  made  it  very  unpleasant  traveling --the  soil  being  very  mel- 
low, the  mud  was  ankle -deep --and  the  dripping  bushes  soon  wet  me  above 
the  middle.  The  mosquitoes  and  gnats  were  as  numerous  here  as  along  the 
seashore  and  were  very  troublesome.  About  eight  o'clock  the  sun  shone 
out- -hardly  ever  more  welcome  to  me. 

I  arrived  at  the  Wabash  at  5:00  p.  m.  This  is  a  beautiful  river,  about 
seven  yards  wide,  flowing  west-northwest.  Here  I  halted  to  rest;  and,  by 
sitting  in  the    smoke  of  a  fire,    I  made  out  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes  at  the 


risk  of  sixffocation.  The  remains  of  Indian  hvinting  camps  are  numerous 
along  the  road.  Deer  are  the  principal  game  found  here.  There  are  also 
plenty  of  wolves. 

After  resting,  I  came  on  till  sunset  and  was  looking  out  for  a  conven- 
ient place  to  encamp  when  I  discovered  an  opening  ahead  and  soon  entered 
on  a  beautiful  prairie  overgrown  with  high  grass  and  terminated  by  thick 
woods.  At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  I  saw  a  cabin  and,  on  reach- 
ing it,   was  received  with  kindness. 

This  prairie  is  about  forty  miles  long  and  from  one -fourth  mile  to 
fifteen  miles  wide.  Its  long  grass,  waving  in  the  wind,  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  alight  breeze.  As  on  most  other  prairies, 
the  water  on  it  is  bad;  and  fevers  and  agues  must  be  the  companions  of 
those  who  settle  on  it.  The  man  at  whose  house  I  stopped  has  four  of  his 
family  sick. 

He  dug  a  well  thirty-six  feet  deep  in  hopes  of  procuring  good  water, 
but  failed.  The  water  is  the  most  curious  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  pale  blue 
color,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  has  the  smell  of  burned 
gunpowder.  He  told  me  that  it  curdles  milk  almost  instantaneously.  Course, 
to  the  Wabash  due  north,   thence  north-northwest;  distance,   thirty  miles. 

July  11,    1821 

I  came  on  through  flat,  level  coxintry,  abounding  in  hickory  swannps, 
to  the  St.  Mary's  River,  where  I  arrived  at  five  o'clock.  This  is  a  hand- 
some river,  flowing  about  northwest  with  a  slow  current;  it  is  about  twenty- 


five  yards  wide;  the  road  riins  nearly  parallel  with  it.  Three  miles  farther 
is  the  house  of  Robert  Douglas,  where  I  stopped.  Course,  northwest;  dis- 
tance, fifteen  miles.  There  was  formerly  an  Indian  village  here;  the  ruins 
of  eight  of  the  cabins  are  still  visible.  Douglas  is  building  a  raft  of  logs 
to  float  down  to  Fort  Wayne;  and  as  he  will  be  ready  to  start  tomorrow,  I 
accepted  his  invitation  to  accompany  him. 

July  12,    1821 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  Miami  Indian  and  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  his  wife  and  one  snnall  child,  came  to  the  house.  They  were  on  their 
way  up  the  river.  Douglas  held  a  broken  conversation  with  them  in  the 
few  words  he  knew  of  their  language.  I  addressed  the  Indian  in  English  and 
French,  but  he  shook  his  head.  They  breakfasted  with  us;  and,  after  break- 
fast,   we  all  went  down  to  the  river. 

The  Indian  had  left  his  canoe  near  our  raft.  The  canoe  was  nnade  of 
hickory  bark,  stripped  from  a  log  in  one  piece,  about  ten  feet  long;  the 
ends  were  sewed  up  with  filaments  of  bark,  and  the  sides  were  stiffened 
with  ribs  of  wood  sewed  in  the  sanrxe  nnanner.  I  was  told  that  the  Indians 
could  make  a  canoe  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Since  the  raft  was  not  entirely  finished,  we  set  to  work;  and,  by 
twelve  o'clock,  we  were  ready  to  get  under  way.  The  crew  consisted  of 
Douglas,  two  men,  and  me.  We  proceeded  slowly  for  about  half  a  mile, 
the  river  being  low;  then  Douglas  sent  the  canoe  (or  longboat)  ahead  to  re- 
connoiter.      The  report  was  that,   in  consequence  of  the  low  stage  of  water, 


it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  continue. 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  wait  for  a  rise  of  the  river;  so  we 
came  to,  secured  the  raft  to  the  shore  (much  to  my  satisfaction,  as  I  had 
anticipated  a  tedious  passage),  and  returned  to  the  house.  After  taking  in 
a  supply  of  jerked  venison,  I  set  off  about  two  o'clock.  About  six  miles 
farther,   I  passed  the  remains  of  a  large  Indian  hunting  camp. 

About  sunset,  having  found  a  convenient  place  to  encamp  and  having 
collected  materials  for  my  fire,  I  found  that  I  had  lost  my  tinderbox.  This 
was  a  serious  loss,  for  though  I  had  tinder  and  flints,  I  had  no  steel;  and 
to  lie  down  without  a  fire  would  have  been  almost  certain  death  on  account 
of  the  wolves.     The  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  climb  a  tree. 

While  I  was  looking  for  a  convenient  one,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gvin 
at  some  distance,  and,  soon  after,  two  more  shots.  Supposing  that  the 
sounds  proceeded  from  a  hunting  party  of  Indians,  I  pushed  through  the 
woods  as  rapidly  as  I  coxild  and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  came  to  a 
clearing.  Three  or  four  young  Indians  were  standing  near  the  cabin  and 
talking.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me,  one  of  them  gave  a  shout  and  went  into 
the  cabin. 

Presently  thereafter,  an  elderly  man  came  out  and,  on  my  accosting 
him  in  French  (which  he  spoke  very  fluently),  he  welcomed  me  to  his  house 
with  such  a  friendly  air  that  I  was  soon  at  ease.  I  told  him  of  the  loss  of 
nny  tinderbox  and  of  the  predicament  I  was  in  when  I  heard  the  firing.  He 
said  that  it  was  his  young  men  who  had  been  out  hunting,  and  he  congratu- 
lated  me   on   the    escape   I  had  nnade.      His    name   is    La  Fontaine;   he   is   of 
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French  descent  and  belongs  to  the  Miami  tribe. 

He  has  begun  farming  on  a  regular  plan,  after  the  manner  of  the  white 
men.  He  has  been  here  only  since  March  and  has  erected  a  comfortable 
log  cabin  with  an  adjoining  bark  cabin;  he  has  cleared  six  acres  and  planted 
very  fine-looking  corn.  He  has  deadened  about  thirty  acres  more.  His 
house  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  St.  Mary's.  His  family 
consists  of  his  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  little  boy  about  eight  years  old  whom 
he  has  adopted,  having  no  children  of  his  own.  The  young  men  whom  I  saw 
are  hired  to  assist  him  in  farming. 

Our  supper  was  served  in  a  curious  style.  The  table  was  set  with  a 
tin  bucket  of  young  hyson  tea  in  which  a  proper  proportion  of  sugar  and 
milk  were  mixed,  a  tin  basin  of  fried  venison,  another  of  butter,  a  third  of 
wheat  cakes,  two  tin  cups,  ajid  two  knives.  My  host  apologized  for  the 
want  of  forks;  they  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  using  them.  The  provisions 
were  excellent.  After  spending  a  very  agreeable  evening  with  him,  I  re- 
tired to  sleep  on  a  deerskin  with  ablanket  covering.  Distance  today,  twelve 
miles;  course,   northwest. 

La  Fontaine  informed  me  that  the  Miami  tribe  numbers  at  present 
eighteen  hundred  souls,  and  that  the  total  is  nearly  stationary,  as  there 
are  about  as  many  killed  in  drunken  quarrels  as  are  born.  Thirty  have 
been  killed  in  quarrels  with  one  another  since  the  first  of  last  May.  Their 
pension  is  $18,400.  00,  which  is  equally  divided  among  men,  wonnen,  and 
children.  They  receive  this  annuity  at  Fort  Wayne,  but  only  a  small  part 
of  it  is  taken  from  there;  the  principal  part  is  expended  for  whisky. 


The  laws  of  the  United  States  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  liq- 
uors among  the  Indians,  though  very  severe,  are  ineffectual.  The  evidence 
of  an  Indian  {even  if  he  would  give  it)  for  the  detection  of  snrxugglers  of 
■whisky  will  not  be  accepted  legally;  and  the  country  is  as  yet  such  a  wilder- 
ness that  the  chances  of  detection  are  few.  A  person  might  remain  in  the 
woods  for  a  year  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Fort  Wayne  without  being  dis- 
covered by  any  white  settler. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  traders  to  bring  whisky  in  kegs  ajid  to  hide 
it  in  the  woods  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
time  of  paying  the  annuity.  When  the  Indians  come  to  the  fort,  the  traders 
inform  those  young  men  in  whom  they  can  confide  that  there  is  whisky  to  be 
had  at  those  places.  These  Indians  inform  their  comrades;  and  as  soon  as 
they  receive  their  money,  they  go  off  in  droves  to  the  appointed  places, 
where  they  frequently  buy  liquor  at  two  dollars  a  pint  till  their  money  is 
gone.  Then  they  pawn  their  blankets,  gvins,  bracelets,  and  other  trinkets, 
till  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  a  state  of  nudity.  In  this  manner,  the 
unprincipled  traders  evade  the  laws  with  impxxnity  and  render  abortive  all 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  civilization. 

July  13,    1821 

After  breakfasting  with  my  hospitable  host,  I  took  leave  of  him  and 
proceeded  on  my  journey.  Four  miles  from  his  house,  I  came  to  the  home 
of  Richardville,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Miamis.  He  has  a  very  handsome 
farm  and  lives  in  quite  a  genteel  style.     He  was  gone  to  Detroit;  and,    since 


neither  his  wife  nor  children  spoke  any  language  that  I  coxild  xinderstand,  I 
made  but  short  stay  there.  I  passed  several  Indian  cabins  and  entered  on  a 
large  prairie  which  extended  as  far  as  I  could  see;  I  crossed  the  St.  Mary's 
and  soon  after  arrived  at  Fort  Wayne.  Distance,  nine  miles;  course,  due 
west. 

The  settlement  at  this  place  consisted  of  about  thirty  log  cabins  and 
two  tolerably  decent  frame  houses.  It  is  situated  on  the  Miami  [Maumee] 
of  Lake  Erie  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St.  Mary's.  The  in- 
habitants are  nearly  all  French  Canadians. 

The  fort  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  and  is  composed  of 
hewn-log  buildings  about  thirty-five  feet  high;  the  intervals  between  them 
are  filledup  with  a  double  row  of  pickets,  twenty  feet  high.  It  is  about  sixty 
yards  square.  There  is  no  garrison  kept  here,  and  the  barracks  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Indian  agent,  the  Baptist  missionary,  and  some  private  families. 

There  is  a  school  for  the  Indian  children  in  the  fort,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Baptist  Society.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  system; 
the  teacher's  name  is  Montgomery.  On  my  arrival,  as  the  school  was  the 
principal  object  of  curiosity,  I  waited  on  the  missionary,  whose  name  is 
McCoy,  and  requested  him  to  accompany  me  to  it,  which  favor  he  granted; 
and  during  my  stay  in  Fort  Wayne,  he  treated  me  with  an  attention  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  gratifying.  There  are  about  forty  scholars.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  see  the  order  in  which  the  school  is  kept  and  the  delight  that  the 
scholars  seem  to  take  in  their  studies. 

There  were  two  boys  of  the   Potawatomi   tribe  who  had  been  only  two 


weeks  at  school  and  who  were  spelling  words  of  four  letters.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  learn  their  letters,  they  are  furnished  with  slates  and  form 
letters  in  imitation  of  printed  type.  About  half  the  scholars  were  writing, 
and  many  of  them  write  a  very  good  hand.  Their  improvement  is  such  as 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  their  capacity.  After  spending  a  very  agreeable 
afternoon  here,   I  returned  to  the  tavern. 

There  are  considerable  numbers  of  Indians  here  of  the  Potawatomi, 
Shawnee,  Miami,  Ottawa,  and  Delaware  tribes.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  Indian  agent  to  prevent  the  traders  from  selling  whisky  to  them,  the 
whites  still  contrive  to  do  it;  I  have  seen  as  many  as  fifty  of  the  Indians 
drunk  during  my  short  stay  here. 

They  assemble  in  groups  of  ten  or  twelve,  men  and  women  promis- 
cuously; they  squat  on  the  ground  and  pass  the  canteen  rapidly  round  and 
sing,  whoop,  and  hallo,  all  laughing  and  talking  at  once,  with  the  most  hor- 
rible contortions  of  the  countenance.  They  reminded  me  of  Milton's  de- 
mons. It  is  not  unconamon  to  see  one  entirely  naked  except  for  a  strip  of 
clothing  a  foot  broad  about  his  middle. 

This  evening,  six  deserters,  who  had  been  sent  to  Green  Bay  and 
discharged  after  serving  their  time,  arrived  here.  They  were  miserable- 
looking  fellows.  One  of  them  came  to  the  tavern  and  offered  to  barter  a 
roll  of  tobacco  for  whisky,  but  he  was  refused.  They  took  up  their  quarters 
for  the  night  in  an  empty  cabin. 


July  14,    1821 

I  spent  the  day  in  rambling  through  the  woods  rovmd  the  town.  I  took 
care  to  procure  a  steel.  There  is  a  United  States  Reserve  six  miles  square 
surrounding  the  town;  and  the  settlers  are  squatters,  who  pay  no  tax  nor 
rent  and  are  liable  to  be  ordered  off  at  a  minute's  warning.  The  village 
before  the  late  war  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  The  Indians 
destroyed  all  the  houses  except  two;  these  were  near  the  fort  and  were 
burned,  by  order  of  the  commandant,  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  setting 
fire  to  them  when  the  wind  should  set  towards  the  fort  and  cause  it  to  burn. 

Beyond  the  United  States  Reserve,  there  are  a  number  of  reserves 
belonging  to  the  Indians.  The  soil  in  the  whole  tract  between  here  ajid  the 
Whitewater  is  very  rich,  and  there  is  a  rank  growth  of  underwood.  Gin- 
seng grows  in  abundance  in  the  woods;  and,  in  the  bottoms  along  the  St. 
Mary's,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sarsaparilla.  There  is  much  less  beech 
timber  here  thanfarther  south;  the  principal  timbers  are  oak  (white,  black, 
and  red)  and  hickory;  there  is  no  poplar.  The  other  woods  are  the  same 
as  those  along  the  Ohio,    excepting  the  sycamore,   of  which  I  saw  none. 

This  part  of  the  country  possesses  great  commercial  advantages 
and,  when  it  becomes  settled,  will  be  a  place  of  great  business.  The  Grand 
Canal  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  will  open  a  watercourse  to  the  sea;  and  it 
is  contemplated  to  cut  a  canal  irom  the  St.  Joseph  to  the  Little  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Wabash.  The  distance  is  seven  and  one-half  miles;  and  the 
whole  distance  is  through  a  prairie,  so  that  the  expense  of  cutting  a  canal 
will  be  trifling;  and  then  there  will  be  a  watercourse  to  either  New  York  or 


New  Orleans. 

The  only  disadvantage  that  I  observed  in  this  country  (which,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  one)  is  the  scarcity  of  water.  There  is  not,  at  this  time, 
a  single  running  stream  between  here  and  the  Whitewater,  except  the  three 
rivers  I  mentioned.  This  inconvenience,  however,  will  be  less  felt  by 
those  who  settle  along  the  rivers. 

1  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  suffer  for  water  till  I  took  this 
journey;  the  only  water  I  could  get  was  from  wagon  ruts  which  the  rain  had 
filled;  and  as  it  had  not  rained  for  several  weeks,  most  were  dry.  This 
water  was  generally  covered  with  a  green  scum  or  was  full  of  mosquitoes; 
but  necessity  compelled  me  to  drink  it. 

The  mosquitoes  are  another  great  pest.  I  never  saw  thenn  thicker 
along  the  seashore  than  they  are  in  the  woods;  and  it  is  impossible  to  stop 
for  rest  without  kindling  a  fire  and  sitting  in  the  smoke  of  it,  and  risking 
strangulation. 

The  St.  Mary's  is  navigable  for  pirogues  about  one  hundred  sixty 
nniles  from  Fort  Wayne.  The  fort  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  Ohio 
line  in  Randolph  Coxinty.  This  is  a  fine  country  for  raising  stock.  In  the 
river  bottoms,  the  grass  grows  very  luxuriantly;  and,  in  the  woods,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  herbage  of  one  kind  or  another  so  that  cattle  will  keep 
fat  without  feeding  at  home.  There  are  some  cattle  here  as  fine-looking  as 
I  ever  saw. 


July  15,    1821 

I  set  off  for  Wapakoneta  [Ohio],  came  twenty-four  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly course  and,  finding  a  settler,    stopped  at  his  house. 

July  16,    1821 

I  came  on  through  a  region  of  oak  trees  to  the  St.  Mary's  River  and 
crossed  it  at  Shane's  Ferry.  Anthony  Shane  is  an  Indian,  who  keeps  a  tav- 
ern here.  He  has  a  fine  farm  and  has  laid  out  a  town  here  called  Shanes- 
ville;  there  are  three  houses  built  and  one  more  begun.  From  here  the 
country  is  settled  about  six  miles. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shane's,  I  entered  a  beautiful  prairie,  thinly  tim- 
bered with  black  and  red  oak  scattered  in  groves  over  its  whole  extent.  It 
is  entirely  clear  of  brush  andis  covered  with  long  grass;  the  surface  is  not 
quite  level,  but  gently  xindulating;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  nnost  beau- 
tiful land  lever  saw.  It  extends  from  the  St.  Mary's  River  about  ten  miles. 
I  came  four  miles  from  Shane sviile  to  the  house  of  Dennison.  Distance, 
twenty  miles;  course,    southeast. 

July  17,    1821 

I  came  three  miles  to  Twelve-Mile  Creek,  crossed  it,  and  entered 
the  forest  again.  The  principal  timber  here  is  beech.  I  missed  the  Wapa- 
koneta Trace  and  came  to  Fort  St.  Mary's  at  the  head  of  canoe  navigation 
on  that  river.  There  has  been  no  garrison  kept  here  for  several  years; 
the  fort  has   gone  to  decay,    and  a  blockhouse   is  the   principal   vestige  of  it 


remaining.  Near  the  fort  is  the  tumulus  of  an  Indian;  a  wall  covered  with 
bark  is  raised  round  it  with  saplings  about  three  feet  high.  I  crossed  the 
St.  Mary's  here  and  soon  after  struck  an  Indian  trail  which  I  supposed  led 
to  Wapakoneta. 

After  traveling  along  it  about  ten  miles,  I  came  to  Pasheta's  town, 
an  Indian  village  of  six  or  seven  cabins  on  the  Auglaize  River,  I  found  an 
Indian  who  could  speak  a  little  English  and  received  directions  for  Wapa- 
koneta from  him.  I  crossed  the  Auglaize  and,  two  miles  farther,  came  in 
sight  of  the  town. 

The  Indians  are  thickly  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country;  they  are 
Shawnees.  I  passed  four  more  graves  covered  like  the  first.  I  came  to 
the  house  of  Robert  Broderick,  United  States  blacksmith,  and  was  very 
hospitably  received. 

The  Indians  here  are  about  five  hundred  in  number,  and  receive  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  year  they  requested  the  pensions  in 
goods;  accordingly,  it  was  forwarded  last  week  in  blankets,  calicoes,  broad- 
cloths, and  such  items.  This  evening  Captain  Logan  and  his  son  came  to 
Broderick' s  shop  to  have  a  chain  mended.  The  son,  whose  name  is  "Walk 
by  the  side  of  the  Water,  "  was  the  most  perfect  model  of  masculine  beauty 
that  I  ever  saw.  He  was  very  tastefully  dressed  in  a  costume  not  unlike 
that  of  a  Scotch  Highlander.     His  father  is  a  fat  butcher -looking  man. 

After  they  had  gone,  I  rennarked  to  Mr.  Broderick  that  I  thought  the 
young  man  was  very  beautiful.  He  replied  that  if  I  had  seen  thelndian  about 
three  weeks  before,  with  his  clothes  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  man  whom 
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he  had  murdered,  I  might  have  thought  differently.  The  young  man  had 
been  commissioned  by  his  father,  who  is  one  of  the  chiefs,  to  kill  an  Indian 
who  had  murdered  another  a  few  days  before;  and  he,  armed  with  a  long 
knife,  went  in  quest  of  the  murderer.  They  met  in  the  street,  and  "Walk" 
informed  the  culprit  that  he  had  come  to  kill  hinn,  which  information  was 
in  no  wise  agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  but 
the  executioner  soon  overtook  him  and  stabbed  him  in  the  neck;  he  fell  and 
was  soon  dispatched.  "Walk"  then  came  to  Broderick's  shop  and  showed 
him  the  knife  which  was  dripping  with  blood  and  gave  him  a  iull  account  of 
the  murder  with  as  much  apparent  concern  as  though  he  had  been  killing  a 
cat.  Distance  today,  twenty- seven  miles;  course,  southeast  to  Fort  St. 
Mary's,   thence  due  east. 

July  18,    1821 

I  took  a  >Kralk  through  the  town.  It  is  tolerably  large,  and  extends 
nearly  a  mile  in  a  scattered  fashion.  There  are  several  French  traders 
here.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  erected  a  gristmill  and  sawmill  on  the 
Auglaize  at  this  place  and  employs  a  person  to  attend  them.  A  school  is  to 
be  opened  next  September. 

Just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  a  company  of  surveyors, 
accompanied  by  General  Beasley,  arrived.  They  took  breakfast  with  us; 
and,  aiter  breakfast,  I  took  leave  of  Broderick  and  returned  to  Fort  St. 
Mary's,   and  thence  to  Dennison's  house.     Distance,   twenty-seven  nriiles. 


July  19,    1821 

I  came  to  Shanesville.  Captain  Shane  showed  me  a  plat  of  the  town. 
It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  the  streets,  six  perches  [rods]  wide,  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  and  intersect  with  alleys  two  perches  wide.  The  lots 
on  Main  and  Market  streets  sell  for  sixty  dollars;  they  are  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  each.  He  also  showed  me  a  copy  of  an  act  of  Congress  granting  him 
half  a  section  of  land  (where  he  is  settled)  in  consideration  of  his  "valuable 
and  honorable  services  during  the  late  war.  "  He  commanded  a  connpany 
of  Shawnee  s. 

From  here  I  took  a  blazed  path  leading  to  Captain  Riley's  house;  but, 
as  it  was  a  new  trail  and  little -traveled,  1  soon  lost  it  and  determined  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  river--a  determination  I  soon  had  ample  cause  to 
repent.  The  river  bottoms,  in  general,  were  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  yards  wide;  they  were  covered  with  grass  from  five  to  eight  feet 
high,  so  matted  together  that  it  was  extremely  difficvilt  to  force  my  way 
through  it. 

On  the  high  grounds  back  of  the  river,  the  nettles  grew  about  as  high 
as  my  shoulders  and  stving  me  almost  beyond  the  power  of  endurance;  and, 
besides  the  nettles,  the  vines  and  prickly  bushes  forntied  a  thicket  that  at 
any  other  time  I  would  have  thought  impenetrable. 

In  order  to  get  along  here,  I  had  to  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  and 
fairly  push  myself  through  them.  Wearied  with  this  way  of  getting  along  at 
the  rate  of  aqxiarter  of  a  mile  per  hour,  I  took  to  the  river  and  waded  along 
its  banks   till  they  became  so  steep  that  the  water  came  up  to  my  armpits, 


and  then  took  to  the  long  grass,    nettles,  and  thickets  again.     Soon  after,  I 
crossed  a  fallen  tree  that  I  recollected  having  crossed  about  an  hour  before. 

By  this  time  I  had  wandered  in  so  many  different  directions  that  I 
was  completely  bewildered.  It  was  4bout  an  hour  before  sunset,  but  the 
sun  appeared  to  be  in  the  east.  I  corrected  that  error  with  xny  compass; 
but,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  I  coxild  not  carry  it  in  my  hand. 
At  the  last  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  was  ascending  or  descending  the  riv- 
erbanks.  I  now  began  to  entertain  serious  fears  of  not  being  able  to  reach 
any  house;  and  the  alternative  was  death  in  this  execrable  wilderness,  as 
I  had  no  provisions  nor  means  of  procuring  them.  The  only  living  animals 
I  saw  were  numerous  deer  in  the  long  grass. 

About  sunset,  as  I  was  looking  for  a  place  to  encamp,  being  almost 
worn  down  with  fatigue  and  bleeding  with  scratches  from  briers,  I  discov- 
ered the  path!  None  but  those  who  have  been  in  a  similar  condition  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  joy  I  felt  at  being  thus  rescued  from  the  most  horrible 
death.  As  I  knew  that  it  would  soon  be  too  dark  to  see  the  path,  I  forgot  my 
weariness  and  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  the  faintness  of  the  tracks  woxild  al- 
low; after  going  about  two  and  one -half  miles,  I  saw  Captain  Riley's  clear- 
ing and,   a  little  after  dusk,   arrived  at  his  house. 

He  received  me  very  kindly;  and,  when  I  told  him  the  course  I  had 
come,  he  expressed  great  surprise  that  I  should  have  reached  his  house  at 
all.  I  spent  a  very  agreeable  evening  with  the  captain  and  his  family.  Dis- 
tance today,   eighteen  miles;  course,  north,   south,  east,  and  west. 
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July  20,    1821 

After  breakfast,  I  set  off  and  came  along  as  dim  a  road  as  the  one  I 
lost  yesterday.  But  having  had  good  cause  to  take  more  heed  to  my  steps, 
I  kept  to  the  trail  for  about  eight  miles;  and  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Robinson  on  the  Wabash  prairie.  Here  I  struck  the  Richmond  Road.  I  came 
about  nine  miles  below  the  Wabash  and  encamped.  Distance,  twenty-five^ 
miles. 

July  21,    1821 

I  came  to  the  Mississinewa  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  few 
miles  below  the  river,  I  took  Connor's  Trace  by  mistake  and  came  on  six 
miles  before  I  had  discovered  my  error; but  as  the  trace  bore  about  south- 
southwest,  I  concluded  to  go  on.  This  road  leads  to  Greenville,  I  reached 
a  settlement  before  dark.     Distance,    thirty  miles. 

July  22,    1821 

I  came  on  about  thirty  miles  and  arrived  at  my  brother  Charles's 
home  at  four  o'clock  and  thus  ended  my  journey.  I  had  traveled  two  hun- 
dred eighty-seven  miles  and  had  spent  two  weeks  very  agreeably. 

Harlow  Lindley,  ed.  ,   INDIANA  AS  SEEN  BY  EARLY  TRAVELERS  (Indian- 
apolis: Indiana  Historical  Commission,    1916),   pp.    246-55. 
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